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Art. 1L—The last two volumes of a Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, during the years 
1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842. By CHartes WILKEs, 
U. S. N., Commander of the Expedition. In five vo- 
lumes, with an Atlas. Published by order of Congress, 
and printed by C. Sherman. Philadelphia: 1844. 


In conformity with our engagement to our readers, and 
in pursuance to our original intention. we shall now pro- 
ceed to give a brief notice of the concluding volumes of 
this narrative, and to sketch the proceedings of the explo- 
ring expedition from the Hawaiin group to the north-west 
coast, and thence through the eastern seas to its return to 
the United States. 

We think the narrative gives the best account of the 
Hawaiin group or Sandwich Islands, that we have yet 
seen ; Captain Wilkes does justice to the persevering indus- 
try and untiring zeal of our missionaries, and successfully 
defends them from the charge of undue and improper in- 
terference with the political affairs of the country; at the 
same time he condemns the conduct of the English and 
French commanders on this station. That of Captain La 
Place, appears to have been especially outrageous. The 
French seem determined to introduce and support the Cath- 
olic missionaries in Polynesia by violence, and Captain La 
Place compelled King Kamehameha by threats of immedi- 
ate hostilities, to sign atreaty which permitted the free 

23 VOL. VIII.—no. 16. 
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importation of French wines and brandies, although it was 
ostensibly intended to secure the future good treatment of 
French Catholics, and of the natives converted by them. 
He at the same time demanded the sum of $20,000 as 
surety for the future good conduct of the king and chiefs. 
The king complained bitterly to Captain Wilkes of this 
treaty, and especially of that portion of it which counter- 
acted his municipal regulations, destroyed his laws, and 
tended to demoralize his people. This commercial treaty 
had been he declared forced upon him by Captain La Place 
and the French Consul, who threatened to renew the war 
and destroy Honolulu, in case of his refusal to sign it. His 
decision was pressed for with indecent haste, not allowing 
him time to consult his counsellors. The sum exacted 
$20,000, a large amount for these Islanders to raise, was 
paid to Captain La Place. Thus, in the short space of ten 
days, he succeeded by the terror of his cannon in forcing a 
dreaded form of worship upon a reluctant people, in heaping 
ignominy on the sovereign and chiefs, treading down the 
laws, leaving the Islands open to the introduction of immo- 
rality and vice, and plundering the treasury of all its funds. 
An appeal has been made to the justice and magnanimity 
of the French Monarch, and we hope for the sake of hu- 
manity, and the honor of the nation, that it will be favorably 
entertained. A copy of the constitution is given, which 
appears drawn up in a liberal spirit, and exhibits in a very 
favorable light the state of civilization to which these islan- 
ders have attained, and furnishes abundant evidence of the 
good works of the missionaries, as well as of the interest of 
the king and chiefs in the welfare of the people. Among 
all these satisfactory statements of the improved condition 
and rapid progress of the islanders, we are at a loss to ac- 
count for the gradual decrease of the population, as in all 
the other groups the native population here dwindles away 
before the approach of civilization. As we once heard an 
indian of our country express it in-his figurative language, 
the indian sickens and dies under the shadow of the white 
man’s tree. We will not venture to assign the causes for 
this extraordinary and inevitable effect of the intermixture 
of strong and weak races of men, because to do so would 
lead us beyond our limits ; but it is a subject worthy a sepa- 
rate essay, and the conjectures hitherto made in our opinion 
by no means account for the existence of this fact. 
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While the squadron was kept together, all hands that 
could be spared from the essential duty of repairing the ves- 
sels, were diligently employed in surveying the coasts of 
the Islands, while the naturalists explored the interior. 
Their first excursion was to Kanai. They landed at Kaloa, 
whence one party traversed the island to Halelea, while 
another proceeded along the coast. The latter proceeded 
to the Waimea and Hanapepe valleys, which are described 
as highly picturesque. ‘The taro patches are irrigated, and 
the land is generally very fertile, yielding every vegetable 
production in abundance; and here they were informed by 
the missionary Mr. Whitney, that the population was rapidly 
decreasing. His register of births and deaths in Hanapepe, 
shows the latter to be to the former as three to one; other 
authorities make the proportion eight to one for several 
years past. No doubt Mr. Whitney’s observations are to be 
relied on ; but the most favorable statement shows a fright- 
ful decrease in the most fertile district of the island without 
any apparent cause, for the climate is healthy, and the peo- 
ple sober and moral, and to Mr. Whitney’s knowledge there 
had been no instance of infanticide for the last ten years. 
The condition of the mission was flourishing. There are 
sixteen schools, all taught by native teachers at the expense 
of the people. T'wo-thirds of the adult population read, 
and many of them can write. The natural consequence 
has been a great improvement in their habitations, dress and 
other comforts. In traversing the island, the naturalists 
passed a very rich botanical region ; their descent from the 
heights over which they had travelled was attended with 
great difficulty. The narrative describes that from the 
Pocli, about four thousand feet above the sea, as very steep 
and fatiguing ; it says— 


“By slipping, tumbling, scrambling and swinging from tree to 
tree, they reached the margin of the river Wainiha, at its foot. The 
stream was at this place about six hundred feet above tide. They 
were obliged to ford it, the water in places reaching to their breasts.” 


This they effected in safety, and passing down the valley 
of this river, saw the sides of the mountains which shut it 
in on either side, and rise abruptly to the height of fifteen 
hundred feet, covered with the richest and most luxuriant 
vegetation of every variety of tint, which with numerous 
cascades falling over the perpendicular sides of the rock, 
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form one of the most picturesque scenes on this island. The 
same day at noon they reached Halelea. Messrs. Peale and 
Rich travelled in an eastern direction from Kaloa, and every 
where found the country improved, and the people impro- 
ving. ‘The missionaries had been eminently successful, and 
their schools and churches were well attended. Still here 
too the population was decreasing: and in some parts of the 
Island of Oahu, the proportion of births and deaths was 
forty-five of the former, to one hundred and thirty-six of 
the latter. In 1836, at Waialua, the births were thirty-four, 
the deaths ninety ; in 1839, fifty-two to one hundred and 
eighty-five, and all this mortality without any epidemic or 
prevailing disease! The scenery of the mountain range 
in the Island of Oahu, is represented as being very pictur- 
esque. While travelling here, our explorers witnessed a 
singular time saving method of cookery which is practised 
by the natives. At one of the houses their guide procured 
a chicken, which he cleaned and wrapt up with some hot 
stones, bringing the portable oven along with him. When 
they reached the next stopping place, the chicken was pro- 
duced ready cooked. 

Captain Wilkes, accompanied by Dr. Judd of the mis- 
sion, examined the Salt Lake, of which so much is said by 
travellers. It has been supposed to be fathomless, and to 
ebb and flow with the tide. They embarked in a canoe 
which was transported to the lake by the natives, and soun- 
ded it in all its length and breadth—eighteen inches is its 
greatest depth, and they ascertained with tolerable certainty 
that it is not subject to the tides. From this lake, as well 
as from a number of ponds scattered throughout the island, 
the natives procure a great abundance of salt. Between 
Wakiki and Honolulu, Captain Wilkes met with a collec- 
tion of these ponds, and calculated the amount of salt 
which he saw piled up in large heaps, at from one to two 
hundred tons. It is exported to California, China, Oregon, 
Kamtschatka, and the Russian settlements at Litka; and 
the natives use it for salting pork and fish. What is re- 
markable for an uncivilized and improvident people, there 
are a number of fresh water fish ponds on the island where 
several kinds of fish are bred, especially the mullet, which 
is taken from the sea when small. 

The most remarkable appearances in these islands are 
connected with their volcanic origin. The most conspicu- 
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ous in Oahu is the Lealu or Diamond hill, a large crater 
which lies about four and a half miles from Honolulu. 
This was visited frequently, and the rock found to be com- 
posed of vesicular lava: but the grandest volcanic moun- 
tains in the group are in Hawaii, and thither Capt. Wilkes 
proceeded in order to ascend the Mauna J.0a. The Vin- 
cennes was accordingly anchored in the Bay of Hilo, and 
party consisting of the commander, four officers of the ship, 
the American Consul of Honolulu, two of the naturalists 
and Dr. Judd, accompanied by ten seamen and two hundred 
natives to carry the provisions and baggage, set forward on 
this hazardous and fatiguing expedition. The immense 
quantity of baggage it was necessary to take with them gave 
them a great deal of vexation and trouble. The »y reached 
the volcano of Kilauea the second day, and from this plain 
enjoyed a view of the dome of Mauna Loa, which first 
gave them an adequate idea of its magnitude and height. 
They pitched their tents in full view of the volcano, which 
is three miles and a half long, two and a half wide, and over 
a thousand feet deep. ‘The appearances this immense basin 
presented at night ad re wonderfully grand. An immense 
pool of cherry red liquid lava, in a state of violent ebullition 
illuminate d the whole expanse, and flowed in all directions, 
while a bright cloud hung over it like a vast canopy. 

The account of the descent into this crater is well given, 
and is highly exciting. Indeed the narrative of this expe- 
dition, and the description of this extensive volcanic region, 
constitutes in our opinion one of the most interesting por- 
tions of the work, and exhibits in a favorable light the in- 
defatigable zeal and persevering courage of our explorers. 
The perilous situation of the missionary Dr. Judd, and his 
miraculous escape from an appalling death made us shud- 
ler. Captain Wilkes formed an encampment surrounded 
with fragments of rock on the summit of Mauna Loa, 
where he erected the pendulum house he had brought up 
with him, and swung the pendulum. He measured the 
comparative height of Mauna Kea, and found it exceed 
that of Mauna Loa by one hundred and ninety feet. They 
are near to each other, but distinguishable by the difference 
of their forms, the summit of the first is a vast mound 
topped with cones nine in number, whilst that of Mauna 
Loa is a smooth dome. The former is covered with per- 
petual snow, while the latter has its sides spread over with 
23* 
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layers of lava which have flowed from its numerous cra- 
ters. The party remained three weeks on the summit of 
the mountain, where Captain Wilkes pursued a series of 
physical experiments. They were all afflicted with “the 
mountain sickness,” arising from the rarefied atmosphere 
they breathed at this great elevation, and suffered severely 
from cold, , especially during the storms of wind which arose 
almost every evening, and continued through the night. 
On oe to the sea shore, the pendulum was again 
swung, and a series of observations made, an account of 
which is mellnePhaey in the volume on Physics. 

On their return to the volcano of Kilauea, they were so 
fortunate as to witness an eruption from one of the small 
lakes of thecrater. ‘The narrator says— 

“The whole bottom of the crater north of Judd’s lake, upwards of 


a mile and a half in length, and half a mile in width, was covered 
with fluid lava, running in streams as though it had been water. 


These, here and there, divided, and then joined again, tumbling in 
rapids and falls over the different ledges. The streams were of a 
glowing cherry red color, illuminating the whole crater around ; the 
large lake beyond seemed swelling, and becoming more vivid, so 
that we expected to see an overflow from it of still greater gran- 
deur. We sat watching the progress of both for many hours under 
great excitement, and saw the formation of pools of the igneous 
liquid one after the other, until accumulating they overflowed the 
banks, and rushed on to fill up the cavities beyond. The sight was 
magnificent, and worth a voyage round the world to witness.” 


The Mauna Kea was ascended by Dr. Pickering and Mr. 
3rackenridge, and their account of the journey, and of the 
character of the country the 'y passed through, as well as of 
the physical construction of the mountain, is replete with 
interest and instruction. 

The Vincennes visited the Island of Mauni, and, as usual, 
an elaborate description is given of it. A party ascended 
the Mauna Haleakala for the purpose of examining its cra- 
ter. Itis extinct, and far inferior to those in Hawaii—accu- 
rate drawings were made of all the craters by Mr. Drayton, 
which add much to the interest of this portion of the nar- 
rative. Shortly after the return of the Corvette to Honolulu, 
the Porpoise entered the harbour froma laborious cruise 
back to Tahiti, and among the intervening Islands. 

On the 5th April, 1841, the Vincennes and Porpoise 
sailed from Oahu, directing their course for the North West 

America. On the 2d, “they perceived quantities of vil- 
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lula, giving the ocean the appearance of being covered with 
cinders. ‘They were quite as numerous as described by 
Vancouver, and continued to be seen for the distance of six 
hundred miles.” In twenty-two days they reached the 
mouth of the Columbia river. Breakers were found ex- 
tending from Cape Disappointment to Point Adams in one 
unbroken line, and Captain Wilkes finding it impracticable 
to enter the river at that time, determined to proceed at once 
to the Straits of Juan de Fuca. The Coast of Oregon 
south of Cape hou is rocky, broken, and without har- 
bours for vessels of any size. Captain Wilkes considers it 
as extremely dangerous on account of its outlying rocks, 
and recommends vessels to keep out in seventy fathoms 
water. 

On the 2d of May, they reached Port Discovery, just 
forty-nine years after Vancouver, pursuing the track of 
Fuca, had reached the same harbour; and the description 
of the port and adjacent island, as given by that navigator, 
was found to be pertectly correct. Every feature he depicts 
remains unchanged. After a short stay at Port Discovery, 
the Vincennes proceeded to Port Townsend, a fine sheet of 
water three miles and a quarter long, by one mile and three 
quarters wide. Several fine harbours were found as they 
proceeded up Admiralty Inlet, one which was surveyed and 
named Port Madison. It affords every convenience for ship- 
ping, the scenery along the | banks of the inlet is compared 
to that of the Hudson. “The distant highlands though 
more lofty, reminded us of the Kaatskills.”. The shores of 
these inlets and bays are so bold, that in many places a ship’s 
sides would strike the shore be fore the keel would touch the 
ground. They entered Puget’s Sound by a narrow pass, 
affording every facility for defending the noble bay beyond 
it, and anchored off Nisqually. 

“Nothing, says Captain Wilkes, can excee d the beauty and safety 
of these waters; not a shoal exists within the Straits of Juan de 


Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, Puget Sound, or Hood’s Canal, that can in 
any way interrupt their navigation by a seventy-four gun ship. | 


venture nothing in s aying there is no country in the world that pos- 
sesses waters equal to these.” 


At Nisqually, there is a large agricultural establishment 
belonging to the Puget Sound Company, a branch of that 
of Hudson Bay. The capital of this company is five hun- 
dred thousand pounds, two millions and a half of dollars, 
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and their operations are consequently very extensive. They 
have imported stock from California, and introduced the best 
breeds of cattle from England, and they raise bread, corn, 
and make butter and cheese enough for the supply of all the 
establishments of the Hudson Bay Company, and of the 
Russian American Company on the North West Coast. 
Two land parties were organized here to explore the inte- 
rior; one under the command of Lieutenant Johnson, con- 
sisting of Dr. Pickering, Mr. Waldron, and Mr. Bracken- 
ridge, with three men, which was to proceed across the 
Cascade range of mountains to Wallawalla, and return by 
the way of the Yakima river to Nisqualiy. The other 
party was led by Captain Wilkes himself, and consisted of 
Messrs. Drayton and Waldron of = Vincennes, with two 

servants. ‘I'he route of this party lay across the country 
through the Willamette settlement, and up the Columbia 
river as far as Walla Walla. After establishing an observa: 
tory, and despatching the brig and boats to survey Admiralty 
Inlet and Hood Canal, these parties set out on their respec- 
tive journies. The road pursued by the latter passes through 
a country of surpassing beauty. It is thus described :— 


“It resembled the most beautiful park scenery, and it was almost 
impossible to realize that we were in a savage and wild country, 
and that nature, not art, had perfected the landscape. Beautiful 
lakes with green sward growing to the water’s edge, with deer 
feeding fearlessly on their margin, and every tint of flower, many of 
which are not new to our gardens at home, strewn in profusion 
around ; we could hardly in gallopping along but expect to see some 
beautiful mansion, as a fit accompaniment to such scenery.” 


After passing these plains, the road was miry and bad, 
and they did not reach the company’s farm on Cowlitz until 
the third day. Here they embarked in canoes to descend 
the Cowlitz and Columbia rivers to Astoria. At the place 
where they embarked, the Cowlitz is about two hundred 
yards wide and ve ry rapid. [t was now swollen with the 
periodical rains ; but in the autumn it is not navigable for 
barge s. A distance of twenty-two miles brought them to a 
broad flowing stream, it was the Columbia, down which 
they floated almost forty miles to Astoria, which they reached 
that evening. Astoria, says Captain Wilkes, now consists 
of half a dozen log houses, as many sheds, and a pig stye 
or two, all in a state of dilapidation, and going rapidly to 
decay. The Columbia opposite to Astoria is four miles 
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wide, but a sand bar extends across it at this point, leaving 
a narrow channel near each bank. Not more than ten or 
twelve vessels could lie at anchor off Astoria, and therefore it 
could not accommodate an extensive trade. From this place 
they ascended the river to Fort Vancouver, where the Hudson 
Bay Company have their principal establishment in Oregon. 
It is well situated for agricultural purposes, is at the head of 
navigation for sea going vessels, and is the centre of trade 
in furs and articles of European manufactory, for all the 
posts west of the Rocky Mountains. In short, Vancouver is 
a large manufacturing, agricultural and commercial depét. 
The account given of this establishment, and of the charac- 
ter and conduct of Dr. M’Laughlin, who is at the head of it, 
is highly interesting and instructive—willing testimony is 
borne to the exertions of this gentleman and his officers to 
check vice, and encourage morality and religion, and Capt. 
Wilkes speaks in high terms of their success in suppressing 
the sale of spirituous liquors, which has been effected at 
considerable cost. The farm is about nine miles square. 


“One afternoon, says the narrative, we rode with Mr. Douglass to 
visit the dairy farm on the Callepuya. This was one of the most 
beautiful rides we had yet taken, through fine prairies adorned with 
large oaks, ash and pines. The large herds of cattle feeding and 
reposing under the trees, gave an air of civilization to the scene.” 


They milk upwards of one hundred cows; and, at other 
dairies on Wapauto Island, on the Willamette, one hundred 
and fifty; all these dairies are under the direction of English 
dairy-men, brought out for the purpose, and supply the Rus- 
sian settlements with butter and cheese. On the Vancouver 
farm, they reckon three thousand head of cattle ; two thou- 
sand five hundred sheep, and about three hundred brood 
mares. About six miles above the farm on the Columbia 
river, they have a grist and saw-mill. Throughout the up- 
per prairies around Fort Vancouver, are seen the gigantic 
pines described by all travellers, as being of immense girt 
and towering heights, with their pendant branches drooping 
to the ground. Capt. Wilkes describes the view from the 
site of the first Fort Vancouver, which is now abandoned, as 
being of surpassing beauty. 

“From this place, the noble river can be traced in all its windings 


for a long distance through the cultivated prairie, with its groves and 
clumps of trees ; beyond, the eye sweeps over an interminable forest 
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melting into a blue haze, from which, Mount Hood, capped with its 
eternal snows, rises in great beauty.” 


On the 4th June, the party embarked in a large barge, 
furnished by the kindness of Dr. McLaughlin, and floated 
down with the current to the mouth of the Willamette, 
which they entered and ascended to the Oak Islands, where 
they encamped for the night. Here, they found a party of 
eight Americans, building a vessel to return to the United 
States. They had crossed the Rocky mountains, in order 
to settle in the Willamette ; but becoming dissatisfied, had 
determined to construct a vessel to convey them to Califor- 
nia, where, they expected to find an opportunity to embark 
for home. Before Capt. Wilkes left the Columbia, they 
applied to him for a sea letter,--they had launched their 
schooner, “the Star of Oregon,” and were ready to proceed 
on their hazardous voyage. Where the falls of the Willa- 
mette terminate the navigation, the river is three hundred 
and fifty yards wide, and its greatest fall twenty-five feet. 
Here there are fine mill-seats and valuable fisheries. The 
Indians were catching the salmon in vast numbers; some- 
times one man would secure twenty of these large fish in 
an hour, by means of a scoop-net attached to a pole some 
thirty feet long. This place, will probably one day become 
very important, being at the head of nagivation for sea ves- 
sels and near arich grain country. Our party pursued their 
way up the valley on horseback. The greatest portion of 
the settlers are Catholics, and their mission appeared flou- 
rishing. Captain Wilkes found a great desire existing 
among the American settlers, and especially at the Metho- 
dist mission, for the establishment of laws; to which he 
objected that, the people appeared to be sufficiently govern- 
ed by moral and religious influences, as no crimes were 
committed; and that the population was so sparse, that 
after all the various officers they proposed making, were 
appointed, there would be no citizens for the law do deal 
with. It can not be very long before the government of the 
United States will provide them with laws. The valley of 
the Taulitz, which is divided from the Willamette by a 
low range called the Yam hills, is represented as being very 
fertile and productive. Both these vallies, which possess 
great facilities for cultivation and raising stock, labour under 
the great disadvantages of an interrupted navigation. Du- 
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ring the dry season, neither the produce can be transported 
to market, or the supplies brought up from the coast. 

Capt. Wilkes gives an animated account of the voyageurs 
with whom he returned from Vancouver to Cowlitz farm; 
the remainder of the journey to Nisqually, was performed 
on horseback. Mr. Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company, 
kindly offered a passage with his brigade of boats, up the 
river to Mr. Drayton; and the account of his voyage to 
Walla Walla, furnishes a very interesting chapter. A very 
flourishing Methodist mission received Mr. Drayton with 
great kinkness, at the portage of the Dalles. They are suc- 
cessful farmers, and cultivate wheat and potatoes by irriga- 
tion,—the land by this mode of culture, yields from twenty 
to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. If we in the South, 
would avail ourselves of the facilities eve ry where afforded 
by our numerous streams and water courses, to raise our 
small grain by irrigation, the produce of the country might 
be doubled. Mr. Drayton visited the missionary estab lis sh- 
ments about Walla Walla; their spiritual labours had not 
been very successful, but the missionaries appear to be good 
farmers, and raise abundant crops of grain by irrigation, 
and they have communicated their knowledge to the In- 
dians, many of whom have patches of wheat, corn and 
potatoes near the mission all irrigated. From this j journey, 
Mr. Drayton brought with him materials for the construc- 
tion of the nap of the Columbia river above the Cascades, 
as far as Walla Walla, and the map of that region published 
in the atlas, is an important addition to our geographical 
knowledge of that portion of our country. The surveys 
of Hood’s Canal and Puget’s Sound, were completed, and 
exhibit a series of safe and fine harbours. 

Lieutenant Johnson and his party, explored the interior 
of Oregon, and the accounts of their journey is replete 
with information, peculiarly interesting at a period when 
this territory is attracting such gene ral attention. They 
found the whole portion of Oregon south of the Spokane 
river, to be of igneous formation ; comparatively level and 
offering a fine example of flinty trap. The country gene- 
rally, is not so well adapted for agricultural purposes as for 
grazing, and emigrants ought to drive out with their cara- 
vans, cattle and sheep. The missionaries are represented 
as doing much good. They have, in many instances, taught 
the natives to cultivate the soil, and have every where in- 
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troduced irrigation, the only means of rendering land pro- 
ductive in that hot and diy climate. 

A few miles below the junction of the Kooskooske and 
Snake or Lewis, the latter is bounded by a range of high 
basaltic columns, affording a fine specimen of that struc- 
ture. Mr. Hale, the philologist, likewise visited the inte- 
rior. He crossed the country over the middle sections of 
Oregon, which he describes as an upland plain, covered with 
herbage, but without trees. He remarks on the great di- 
versity of languages he heard during his excursion. The 
dialect seemed to change with almost every party of In- 
dians he met, so that it was frequently necessary for words 
to pass through three or four different interpreters, before 
their import “could be comprehended. We look forward 
with great interest to the report of this gentleman, on the 
languages of the different people visited by the expedition. 
The account of the interior of Oregon concludes with a 
sketch of the several tribes of Indians which inhabit it, of 
which the Blackfeet, Crows, Nezperces, Bonacks, Snakes 
and Flatheads are the principal. The emigrants have little 
to fear from the war parties of these Indians, who now 
respect even the smallest party of whites. The way is be- 
coming less toilsome every day as the country becomes set- 
tled and the passes explored; and, on arriving in the terri- 
tory, friends and countrymen are met with in every valley. 
The Americans are pouring over the rocky mountains, and 
a few short years would have settled the question of right 
~ the indisputable title of oce apenas. We recollect that 

. Poinsett, when Secretary of War, proposed the estab- 
icboneed of a chain of posts across the continent, with a 
view of facilitating this emigration, and hastening this re- 
sult; and Mr. Calhoun has wisely recommended a course 
of negotiation, which would surely terminate this vexed 
question amicably and advantageously, if not quite so spee- 
dily as some of our impetuous politicians desire. To the 
English the posse ssion of this te rritory, or any portion of it, 
is only desirable for its trade in furs, an advantage which is 
temporary in its nature. As acolony for the reception of 
its surplus population, and as a means of extending its com- 
merce, New South Wales and New-Zealand possess much 
greater advantages. To the United States its proxiniity 
and position render it very important. We think it cannot 
be relinquished without a sacrifice of honor and interest, but 
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firmly believe the portion which is most valuable to us may 
be acquired peaceably, if the negotiation be conducted with 
a proper regard to the feelings andr ights of others. 

The utmost anxiety was felt by this party of our explo- 
rers for the fate of “the Peacoc k and Flying Fish, which 
were so far out of time, that serious apprehensions were 
entertained of their having perished among the dange rous 
coral reefs and islands they had been sent to explore, 

It will be recollected, that while Captain Wilkes and the 
officers of the Vincennes were pursuing their observations 
at the Sandwich Islands, the Peacock and Flying Fish were 
despatched to e xplore and survey the groups of islands in 
the western part of the Pacific ‘Ocean. On their voyage 
out, they discovered a large island between the Samoan 
and Phoenix groups. It is eight miles long and four wide, 
with elevated land surmounted with cocoa nut trees, and 
surrounded by extensive coral reefs. They landed thre ugh 
a heavy surf, by following the ex: imple set them by the na- 
tives, who pla iced their canoes on the heaviest roller, and 
paddling* with great energy reached the beach upon it In 
safe ty. The natives, who are represented to be finely 
formed and manly in their appearance, received them with 
much kindness; but manifested great timidity, persisting in 
the belief that they were a superior race of beings. They 
were anxious for their departure, and were not so awe 
stricken, as to repress their thievish propensities. They 
pilfered every article within their reach, and dexterously 
picked the officers’ pockets while assis ting them through the 
surf. Tamea Lod, or Bowditch Island, as it was called by 
Captain Hudson, is supposed to c ntain r etween five and 
six hundred inhabitants, who pn their chief sustenance 
from the sea; for they cultivate none of the edible roots 
which form so sarge »a portion of the food of the other is- 
landers of P¢ ly nesi Their only vegetable food was the 
fruit of the Pandemus and Cocoa-nut trees, which abound 
on this island. That they have sufficient nourishment, is 
proved by their robust and healthy looks. 

On returning to Apia in Upolu, one of the Samoan group, 

after an absence of fifteen months, they were gratified to 

find the appearance of things much “wines The mis- 

sionary church was finished, and several other substantial 

buildings were in progress; and the rainy season which 

had just set in, had clothed the whole isl ind with an abun- 
24 VOL. VIII.—No. 16. 
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dant and luxurious vegetati: n. Here, the missionaries ap- 
pear to have been particularly successful in their efforts to 
improve the. condition of the people. Almost every vil- 
lage had a sudstantial white-washed church, which serves. 
likewise, for the school-house, and their private dwellings 
are better cc structed than formerly ; the cattle and horses 
were increasing, and few natives are without supplies of 
pigs, poultry and vegetables. But as the people advance in 
civilization, they become more eager after gain ; and, our 
people had to pay a tax for permission to carry on their 
trade for supplies, under the shade of a large tree. The 
naturalists, with their usual industry and zeal, explored the 
island in various directions. On one of these excursions, 
Messrs. Rich, Peale and Agate saw, at Siusinga or Devil's 
Town, the great priest Leeovedi, better known as Joe 
Gimblet, pretending to read his sacred book. On ap- 
proaching him, they discovered it to be an odd volume of 
the Rambler. This, Mr. Agate obtained from him for a 
tre atise on rail-roads, which ryt a flashy red binding, 
was calculated to inspire his flock wit h additional reverence. 

Captain Hudson, after striving in vain to induce the au- 
thorities to deliver up the murderer of Gideon Smith, and 
finding that he was protected by the principal chiefs of the 
towns of Saluafata, Fuse and NSalelese, and that the peopl 
of these towns set him at defiance, proceeded thither in the 
Peacock, and, entering the harbour of Saluafata, burnt thes 
places to the ground. The inhabitants, notwithstanding 
their threats and insolent messages, made no resistance. 
Captain Wilkes was afterwards informed, that this punish- 
ment produced a salutary effect among the people of this 
group. After this exploit, the Peacock anchored in the bay 
of Mataatua, in the island of Savaii, in the hopes of afford- 
ing the naturalists an opp tunity of obtaining a further 
knowledge of the interior of the island, and examining its nu- 
merous craters; but the weath er prove -d unfavourable, and 
Capt. Hudson deemed it imprudent to make any stay in so 
exposed a roadstead. This is to be regretted, as it would 
have been important to have compared “these craters with 
those of Hamai. The town of Mataatua is situated on the 
bay behind extensive cocoa-nut groves. The inhabitants 
are represented to be more rude and ill-favored, than any 


other natives of this group; but a missionary, Mr. Pratt, 
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has established himself there, and, we will hope, his labours 
may be crowned with success. 

From Mataatua, the Peacock and Flying Fish proceeded 
to the islands laid down on the chart, as Ellice’s group. 
They were found to be an extensive ring of islets, covered 
with cocoa-nut and other trees, situated on a d6ral reef sur- 
rounding the same lagoon, rather than a group of separate 
islands, as their names would seem to import. After passing 
DePeyster’s Island on their route to the Kingsmill group, 
the little squadron discovered two new islands, to the first 
of which they gave the name of Speiden, after the purser 
of the Peacock, and to the other that of Hudson. 

On the 3d April, they made Drummond’s Island, the most 
southern of the Kingsmill group. It is about thirty miles 
long and not quite a mile wide. 


“The whole shore of the island, as we approached it, says Capt. 
Hudson, appeared covered with houses, presenting to the view one 
continuous village. At intervals of a mile, there were buildings of 
huge proportions, far exceeding in size any before met with.” 

They found good anchorage off the town of Utiroa. 
There are fourteen towns on this island, which is very 
populous. The natives are warlike, and wear a defensive 
armour made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut, which covers 
the body as far down as the hips, and rises three or four 
inches above the back of the head. With this cuirass and 


a helmet made of the skin of the porcupine fish, they are 
protected against the spears and shark-teeth swords of their 


adversaries. These people proved to be very rude and 
troublesome, and at length murdered one of the crew of the 
Peacock without the least provocation, and when Capt. 
Hudson and several of his officers were on shore, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood where the outrage was com- 
mitted. For this treacherous and cruel act, Captain Hud- 
son burnt the town of Utiroa, not only to inflict upon the 
inhabitants the punishments they deserved, but in order to 
deter them from attacking the crews of other vessels which 
might touch at this island. This was an important con- 
sideration, as the American whalemen frequently resort to 
th se islands. in the ne ighbour ho rd of which whal s al ound. 
The Peacock then proce ded to visit the other islands of the 
Kingsmill group, the published chart of which were found 
so very inaccurate, as to be a cause of danger rather than of 
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safety. Where several islands are laid down on the charts, 
only three were found; Tarama, or Knox’s Island ; Asia, 
or Charlotte Island; and Maraki, or Matthew’s Island. 
Makin, or Pitt’s Island is the most northern of the Kings- 
mill group, and its inhabitants, amounting to about five 
thousand, were found to be very superior to the other 
islanders of the group, being as remarkable for their mild- 
ness and humanity as the others are for cruelty and ferocity. 
A very detailed account is given of the manners and cus- 
toms of all these islanders, which was obtained from two 
Englishmen, who took advantage of our vessels to return 
to civilized life. In some particulars they differ very essen- 
tially from the other inhabitants of Polynesia: they are not 
controlled by any prohibitory laws emanating from their 
priests. 'The sacred Taboo of the rest of Polynesia is un- 
known to them, and the women were better treated than in 
any of the other groups, all the hard work being performed 
by the men. The narrative estimates the whole population 
of this group at sixty thousand. 

After passing through the Mulgrave Islands, and visiting 
the Pescadores and Korsakoff, Captain Hudson directed his 
course for the North West emg On the passage to the 
Sandwich Islands, in lat. 26° N., long. 168 E., they fell in 
with great quantities of + th hn and, in lat. 28° 54’ N. 
long. 177° E., they met with the Anatific in vast quantities, 
and continued in it as far as lat. 35° N., and it was seen as 
far as 164° W. Some of the patches were miles in extent, 
tending in a direction South East by East, and North West 
by West. The spaces occupied in the North Pacific by the 
soft mollusea, are marked on one of the maps, and, taken 
together, cover an area of four thousand square miles. On 
reaching the mouth of the Columbia river, Captain Hud- 
son attempted to carry the ship in with the aid of the di- 
rections he had received from Captain Wilkes. ‘The sea 
was calm, the wind fair, and every thing seemed auspicious 
for such an attempt. Lieutenant Emmons was sent aloft, 
and took his station upon the foretopsail yard, while Capt. 
Hudson, with the directions in his hand, atte snded to piloting 
the ship. When the passage appeared most clear and smooth 
both from below and aloft, the ship struck, and no effort of 
seamanship could force her off. In this situation, the wind 
veered to the northward and westward, and freshened to a 
gale, and the ebb tide beginning to run, and meeting both 
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the waves of the ocean and the opposing wind, formed 
breakers which enveloped the vessel. With every sea, the 
ship heaved and struck heavily, the breakers made a con- 
tinued break over her, staving in the bulwarks and flooding 
the spar deck. ‘The night was passed, in hard work, at the 
pumps, but with little hope of the ship’s holding together 
until morning, for the crew were knee deep in water on the 
gun deck. As the day dawned, most fortunately the sea 
abated, and the vessel was box arded by a large canoe, manned 
by acrew of Chinook Indians, and commanded by Ramsey 
the pilot. The launch and boats were now hoisted out, and 
a part of the officers and crew, with the naturalists, and all 
the journals and papers, were embarked and sent ashore. 
The boats succeeded in making a second trip while the lull 
lasted, leaving only Captain Hudson, Lieutenant Walker, 
the boatswain, the carpenter, and about thirty men on 
board the Peacock. About noon, the breakers again arose 
and broke inall directions over the ship, which was filling 
fast, the water having risen above the level of the berth 
deck. The masts were cut away, and the vessel lay a com- 
plete wreck at the mercy of the wind and waves. Lieuten- 
ant Emmons, who had charge of the boats and their crews 
made ev wy exertion tu return to the rescue of their com- 
panions. They persevered in their fruitless and laborious 
efforts, until one of the boats, as it attempted to ascend a rol- 
ler, was thrown end over end, and her crew engulphed. 
Those on board were saved by the exertions of the boat that 
followed. Captain Hudson and his men saw the accident, 
and a signal was made for the boats to return to land, which 
was obeyed with reluctance, for it appeared to these brave 
men that the »y were abandoning their commander and ship- 
mates to their fate. A second attempt, made in the afternoon, 
was more successful. The remaining men were embarked 
in the boats, Captain Hudson being the last to leave the 
ship. When he landed, he was received by his officers and 
men with three hearty cheers, the spontaneous expression of 
their feelings of joy for his safety, and afusieation of his 
courage and conduct on this trying occasion. Captain 
Wilkes expresses his conviction that every thing was done 
to save the ship that seamanship could devise, and this opin- 
ion was confirmed by the verdict of a court martial held 
after the return of the expedition to the United States. 
24* 
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The Vincennes was despatched to the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco under Lieutenant Commandant Ringold, and that 
officer was instructed to explore and survey the river Sacra- 
mento, which flows intothat Bay. This duty he appears to 
have performed in a very satisfactory manner, and his ac- 
count of the country, bordering on that stream and its tribu- 
taries, is lively and instructive. Near the mouth of America 
river, a small stream which falls into the Sacramento, they 
met with a Swiss Officer, Captain Suter, who had been in 
the Swiss Guards of Charles X., and emigrated to America 
after the revolution of July, 1830. He passed some years 
in Missouri, and then removed to California, where he is 
settled on a government grant, and has succeeded in forming 
an extensive farming establishment. He calls his place 
New Helvetia. He has induced the Indians, who had made 
some advances towards civilization under the missions, to 
work for him, making abodes aud aiding in erecting his 
buildings. He is moreover Director of a Company of Hun- 
ters and Trappers, mostly Americans, and has lately bought 
all the property belonging to the Russian establishments at 
Ross and Bodega, for the sum of thirty thousand dollars, 
and was engaged, at the time our explorers visited him, in 
transferring the cannon and arms from those settlements to 
New Helvetia, which he is disposed to strengthen against 
the lawless government of California. The post of Bodega 
was abandoned by order of the Russian government, but a 
detachment of the Russian American Company have fixed 
themselves on the Island of Yerba Buena, in the Bay of 
San Francisco, and have refused to retire from it at the bid- 
ding of the Mexican government. Indeed the authority of 
the metropolitan government has for some time past been 
set at naught throughout all upper California. The busy 
and prosperous Captain Suter on the Sacramento ; General 
Vallego at Lonoma, on the Bay of San Francisco; the 
Governor at Monterey, and the enterprising foreigners set- 
tled in the fertile valleys of the Sierra, and hunting over its 
table lands; are each and every one independent powers, 
governed by nv principle but self interest, and all uniting to 
oppress the poor Indians. The situation of these people 
since the virtual suppression of the missionary establish- 
ments by a law of the Mexican government, which restrict 
ed the missionaries to their clerical duties, is piteous indeed. 
Many of them were brought up in a state of pupilage, and 
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were utterly incapable of providing for themselves, when 
they were turned loose by the mistaken zeal of the Mexican 
authorities, and the exactions of the administrators. Many 
have perished from want and disease, while others have 
joined the wild Indians, and are among the foremost in 
robbing and plundering the white settlers. The Indians 
generally entered the missions very young, and were sub- 
jected to rigid discipline and hard work for the first ten 
years, when they were nominally free to dispose of them- 
selves as they thought proper. For the most part, however, 
either from choice or necessity, they continued to reside at 
the missions where they were employed tending the cattle, 
working on the farm or in the garden, or occupied in some 
handicraft. By theiraid, and the prudent direction of their 
task masters, the missions became very prosperous. Each 
mission was regarded as a separate family of Indians, who, 
if they were well worked, were likewise well clothed. well 
fed and happy ; for the priests, were able from the proceeds 
of their labor, to purchase annually from the traders neces- 
saries and comforts for their people to the amount of ten 
thousand dollars. The fame, of their riches doubtless, at- 
tracted the attention of the supreme government of Mexico, 
and awakened the cupidity of the office seekers. In 1835 
the missionaries were deprived of their temporal power, and 
administrators were appointed to superintend the affairs of 
the missions. The consequences of this measure might 
easily have been foreseen. ‘The discipline, order, regularity 
and industry, which formerly distinguished these establish- 
ments, have been subverted ; their wealth wasted or appro- 
priated to the uses of the administrators, and the Indians 
deprived of their common right to the property in lands and 
stock, and driven out, without resources, to seek a precarious 
subsistence in the mountains, 

After several abortive attempts to subdue the California 
Indians by the sword, these missions were established by the 
Jesuits in 1697, on the model of those in Paraguay. and 
with equal success. On the suppression of this order in 
1768, the care of them was transferred to the Dominicary, 
who managed them prosperously until 1835. 

There were twenty-one of these missions, and four Pre- 
sidios or fortified posts in all California, and the whole 
country was in point of fact governed by the missionaries, 
whose admirable management of the interests submitted to 
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their charge, gave them an influence over the whole popu- 
lation, as wide spread as it was beneficial. The revolution 
of 1823 produced a change in the administration of these 
religious establishments ;—the European monksfor the most 
part retired, and their successors were incapable of main- 
taining that influence over the people which had hitherto 
preserved good order throughout the land. Frequent revo- 
lutions were the consequence, until the government of Mex 
ico sent back as many of the former missionaries as they 
could collect, who were stationed in the Southern missions 
and were again successfully employed, when the decree of 
1835 deprived them of ali participation in the government 
of the Indians, and confined them to their clerical duties 
alone. From this period, California has been in a state of 
anarchy, and the scene of continued revolutions. We per- 
ceive that very lately the Mexican Governor has been driven 
from the country, and a revolutionary band is in possession 
of Monterey. In these disturbances, the foreign Hunters 
and Trappers and Traders appear to have taken part on 
both sides. When united, their aid, from their superior skill 
and courage, generally decides the issue of the contest. 
These people are daily becoming more numerous and pow- 
erful, and if there should be no interference with the progress 
of events, will possess themselves of the government and 
country. California will be no contemptible heritage, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable impression it made upon our 
explorers. At the period of their visit, a long drought, not 
an unfrequeut occurrence in these regions, had rendered the 
hill sides of the great chain, which borders the coast from 
Cape Mendocino to the 32d° of north latitude, void, and, to 
all appearance, barren, while the fertile vallies were shut 
out from their view. We have received such contradictory 
accounts of the climate and soil of Upper California, that 
we are disposed to account for the discrepancies by the sea- 
sons at which travellers have visited that country. What- 
ever may be its appearance along the coast, the hills, which 
extend along it, feed vast herds and flocks of sheep and cat- 
tle, and abound in elk, deer and other game, and the vallies 
are in a high degree fertile and productive. The land which 
is susceptible of irrigation is said to yield one hundred to 
yne of wheat and other grain. The harbour of San Fran- 
cisco is the most extensive and secure in the Pacific, easily 
defended, accessible at al] times, protected from every wind, 
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the recipient of several fine streams, and surrounded by 
rich and productive country. It requires nothing but an in- 
dustrious population to become an extensive emporium of 
trade between America and Asia, and with the intervening 
Islands. It isnow much resorted to by our whaling ships, 
and visited at intervals by trading vessels, bringing them a 
scanty supply of cloths, and too liberal a supply ‘of ardent 
spirits, receiving in re turn hides and tallow, which consti- 
tute the principal articles of export. The annual amouttt 
exported, is estimated by Captain Wilkes at one hundred and 
fifty thousand hides, and two hundred thousand arrobas of 
tallow. 

Shortly before the squadron left California, the exploring 
party, under the command of Lieutenant Emmons, rejoined 
the ship, having ayy although at the cost of much 
labor and suffering, in passing through the southern sec- 
tion of Oregon ; ly phan leting the examination of that 
important territory. Those who ‘will attentively peruse this 
portion of the narrative, in conjunction with the History of 
the North West Coast of North America, by Greenhow, a 
work which exhibits great industry and research, will be- 
come acquainted with all the information we now possess 
of countries, which are attracting so large a share of pub- 
lic attention. 

On the Ist November, 1841, the squadron left the bay of 
San Francisco. and the same night the Vincennes was in a 
most perilous situation. Captain Wilkes had anchored his 
ship in six and three-fourth fathoms, three miles from the 
land, in what appeared a secure position; when about ten 
at night, a swell arose witheut a breath of air, increasing 
as the flood tide flowed in, until the ship pitched violently, 
and having ample scope of cable, occasionally swung broad- 
side to, and rolled so deep as to endanger its masts. The 
writer says, 


“At 2 A.M.a breaker was heard outside of us with the roar of a 
surf, alter which they became constant and really awful. The ship 
might be said to be riding in breakers of gigantic size ; they rushed 
onward with such a tremendous roar and violence, thatas each wave 
was heard approaching, it became a source of apprension until it 
had safely passed. At half-past three o’clock, one of these immense 
breakers struck the ship broad on ‘the bow, and broke with its full 
force on board; the cable surged, the stoppers were carried away, 
and the whole spar-deck swept fore and aft.” 
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Between seven and eight o’clock in the morning, the rol- 
eine ceased, a high breeze sprung up from the land, and the 

id ship reac he d deep water. In their peril, the velocity 
of ‘the waves was measured as they passed the ship, and 
by numerous observations was found to be from fifteen to 
eighteen miles an hour; their height was estimated at 
thirty feet, and their width from eight hundred to a thou- 
sand feet. 

On the 17th, they made the island of Oahu, and the same 
day the whole squadron was anchored off the town of Ho- 
nolulu, where they were again well received, and supplied 
with all the necessaries required for the further prosecution 
of the voyage. On the 27th, they took their final leave of 
the Hawaiian Islands: the Porpoise and Oregon to follow 
out, and explore the shoals and reefs which extend in a 
northwest direction from this group; and to proceed along 
the coast of Japan and through the China seas, to Singa- 
pore. The Vincennes and Flying Fish to the same port, 
after e exploring and surveying the Looloo Archipe lago. 

The Vincennes, after searching for all the islands and 
shoals laid down on the charts as lying on this route, find- 
ing some and passing over the situation assigned to others, 
without a trace of them, left the Pacific Ocean on the Sth 
January, 1842, by the Balingtang Straits. 

On the night of the 12th, 


“The ship and its tender anchored in the bay of Manilla. The 
ying Fish had proceeded by a different route, visiting several is!- 
ands on its passage, and 8 gg through the Straits of Bernadino, 
joined her consort off Manilla, and both vessels worked up to the 
city toge ther.” 


The narrative gives a very interesting account of the 
Philly ppine islands, of that of Luzon, especially, and of the 
town of Manilla. The city is built in the form of a seg- 
ment of a circle, having its chord on the river Pasig, which 
unites the Laguna with the bay of Manilla. The houses 
are of stone, substantially built of two stories surrounding 
a court-yard, similar to all the dwellings of the wealthy in- 
habitants of the Spanish colonies, The river Pas sig is three 
hundred feet wide at its entrance, and is enclosed between 
stone piers which extend some distance into the bay, with 
a light-house at the extremity of one, and a guard-house at 
that of the other. This extensive canal is usually crowded 
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with crafts ; and the Binondo quarter, which is without the 
fortifications of the town, and the residence of the foreign- 
ers, has all the stir of a commercial town actively engaged 
in trade.- The whole population of the group is estimated 
at three millions, of which one half is contained in the isl- 
and of Luzon. The whites are said not to exceed three 
thousand ; and the rest, being natives, Mestizoes and Chi- 
nese; of the latter, there are upwards of forty thousand resi- 
ding near Manilla. The climate is salubrious ; and the soil 
rich and fertile, producing rice, indigo, coffee and sugar, and 
that description of hemp, known as Manilla hemp, which is 
ybtained from a species of plantain, called musa textilis, 
which attains the height of fifteen and twenty feet; the 
fibre is obtained from the stem of the plant. Several varie- 
ties of rice are grown on these islands, the quality of which 
it would be important te examine. Captain Wilkes informs 
us, that at the request of our countryman, the distinguished 
agriculturist, Col. Austin (’) (Col. R. F. Allston,) he has sent 
for specimens of the different kinds cultivated there. As 
the subject is one of peculiar interest to our Southern friends, 
we will extract his account of these varieties. They are 
eight; distinguished by the natives as the birnambang, la- 
muzo, malagequit-bontol, cabayo, lumali, quinanda, bolo- 
han and tangi, all distinguishable by the size and shape of 
the grain. The three first are aquatic, the five latter upland 
varicties. From the description given, the malagequit is 
the most valuable, being the whitest and most glutinous, al- 
though, from what cause we are not told, it is said to be 
unwholesome food. The aquatic varieties are cultivated 
after Chinese manner: that 

eda bed, and set out py tie hand in rows, The upland 
rice is sown broadcast. 

The commerce of these islands has increased very much 
since 1825, when the old restrictive system was relaxed ; 


s to say, transplanted from a 


but the expenses of the colonial government and the exac- 
tions both of the mother country and the local authorities, 

ste ar natnral o1 th Th ‘ ple are ke , b- 
retard their natural growth. ‘The people are kept in sub 
jection by a large standing army; and the expenses of a 
costly governme nt, the drafts of an exacting mistress, and 
the pillage of corrupt governors, who are allowed three 

‘ . | 4] ] ¢ | | _ 7 

years only to enrich themselves, are provided for chiefly 


by a capitation tax. The narrative says, “The government 


of the Philippines is emphatically an iron rule: how long it 
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can continue so is doubtful.” We think not long, for we re- 
gard its downfall as certain and inevitable; the commerce of 
these islands, now greatly on the increase, will soon attract 
the attention of the world to this highly favored region, and 
produce its usual beneficial effects. It is very improbable, 
that Spain will be much longer able to retain her dominion 
ver three millions of people, when once they are enlight- 
ened by a general intercourse with the more civilized por- 
tions of the world. 

As usual, the members of the scientific corps made ex- 
cursions into the interior, which, if they did not add very 
much to our previous knowledge of the country, exhibited 
their perseverance and endurance, and augmented the collec- 
tions of natural history. On the banks of the Pasig, they saw 
the pativas, or extensive establishments for rearing ducks, 
for which these people are celebrated. They consist of 
small enclosures made of bamboo, about twenty feet by 
forty, so situated as to be partly covered with water. Ina 
corner of the enclosure is a small building, in which the 
eggs are hatched by artificial heat, produced, as the explo- 
rers supposed, by rice chaff in a state of fermentation ; but 

yme other substance must be used for that purpose,—as, 
from our experience, the rice chaff will not-ferment. In 
whatever manner, however, the heat is generated, the suc- 
cess is perfect ; and six or eight hundred ducks of the same 
age are to be seen in one enclosure. The old birds are 
kept from them, and they are fed by the keeper with rice 
and a small shell-fish, which abound in the river. The 
keepers are invariably Indians of the Tagala tribe, who 
ved them, make them take to the water or run round the 
enclosure for exercise, and return to their pens at their call. 
The pens are cleansed by means of the current of the river, 
Many of these pativas or duck enclosures were counted, 
and hundreds of thousands of ducks seen on their passage 
up the river, 

On the 21st January, the Vincennes and Flying Fish left 
the Bay of Manilla. Unfortunately, from some misunder- 
standing or negfect, the tender parted company, and its 
services, which would have been so useful in the navigation 
of the seas they were about to enter for the first time, were 
lost to the expedition. Captain Wilkes despatched this ves- 
se! to survey the Apo shoal, which lies about mid channel 
between Palarvan and Mindora, and proceeded in the Vin- 
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cennes to examine the entrance of the Sooloo sea, off the 
south west end of Mindora. They met no more until they 
reached Singapore. He soon found the truth of the assu- 
rance he had received, while at Manilla, from a Spanish naval 
officer, that al] the existing charts were worthless, and, to his 
great mortification, discovered that the native pilot, who had 
been furnished him there, was entirely ignorant of this navi- 
gation. We are referred to the charts and hydrographical 
memoir for the result of the observations made on the pas- 
sage to Sooloo. The Vincennes touched at San Jose in the 
Bay of Antique, in the Island of Panery, which was sur- 
veyed, and thence proceeded to the small port of Caldera, 
on the southern side of the Island of Mindanao, where they 
landed to afford the scientific gentleman an opportunity to 
explore the interior. From the nature of the country, and 
great height of the trees, few botanical specimens were ob- 
tained, and they saw nothing of the immense boas, and 
other snakes of which such marvellous tales are told. After 
surveying the Bay of Caldera, the Vincennes pursued its 
course to the Island of Sooloo. This is described as the 
most beautiful spot yet seen in their many wanderings. 

“It appeared well cultivated, with gentle slopes rising here and 
there into eminences from one to two thousand feet high. * * Al- 
though much of the Island was under cultivation, yet it had all the 
freshness of a forest region. The many smokes on the hills, build- 
ings of large size, cottages and cultivated spots, together with the 
moving crowds on the land, the prahus canoes and fishing boats on 
the water, gave the whole a civilized appearance.” 


This enchanting spot and the beautiful archipelago around 
it, are the abode of a cruel and barbarous race of pirates. 
Captain Wilkes induced the Sultan to sign an obligation, by 
which he bound himself to afford protection to our vessels 
trading to the islands under his dominion—to render assis- 
tance to any that might be shipwrecked in these seas— to 
save, if possible, their persons and property, and to send 
them to the neighboring Spanish settlements, and to punish 
such of his subjects as should injure or wrong any of our 
navigators. We hope that he will redeem his pledge, for it 
is probable this passage will hereafter be much frequented. 
But Captain Wilkes tells us that the government is an oli- 
garchy, and the Sultan a mere cipher. The Ruma Be- 
chara, or council, composed of the principal nobles, who 
really govern the country, do not appear to have affixed their 
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signatures to this document. When the explorers entered 
the bay, and landed at the town of Soung, they were much 
disappointed. ‘The beauty of the scenery, when viewed ata 
distance, led them to expect a higher state of civilization than 
existed in fact. ‘I'he houses, in a great proportion of the 
town, were built over the water, and connected with the 
shore by narrow bamboo bridges. 'They visited the Gover- 
nor by appointment; his house was on piles six feet from 
the ground. 


“It consisted of one large room, a part being screened off for his 
wife’s apartment; nearly in the centre, was a raised platform eight 
or ten feet square, under which were stowed his valuables, packed 
in chests and Chinese trunks ; upon this platform were placed mats 
for sleeping, with cushions, pillows, &c.; and over it a kind of cano- 
py hung round with fine chintz. * * * On one side, were hung 
up a collection of various kinds of gay dresses, here drums and 
gongs, there swords, lanterns, spears, muskets and small cannon; on 
another side, were shields, bucklers, masks, saws and wheels, with 
belts, bands and long robes.” 


In the midst of this strange medley of articles, and in the 
presence of his guests, the Datu, or Governor, donned his 
silken trowsers and jacket, covered with bell-buttons, wound 
round his waist a long sash, in which he stuck his kris, and 
seizing his umbrella, led them forth to visit the Sultan. 
They found his highness in a house similar to that of the 
Datu, but of larger dimensions, and, as a matter of course, 
elevated on higher piles. They mounted a crazy ladder, 
which they understood was withdrawn at night, as a mea- 
sure of precaution against the marauding propensities of his 
subjects. The Sultan is described as of middle height, spare 
and thin; he was dressed in a white cotton shirt, loose trow- 
sers of the same material and slippers;—a small colored 
turban covered the top of his head. He appeared to be un- 
der the joint effect of opium and betel nut, of which these 
people sinoke and chew vast quantities. His eyes were 
bloodshot, and he had an uneasy wild look. The interview 
went off very well, and his highness promised to sign what 
Captain Wilkes calls a treaty. They failed to obtain per- 
mission for the officers to visit the interior of the island, 
and as often as it was attempted, they were stopped by 
armed men. With the hope of obtaining specimens, the 
naturalists were Janded on the neighboring Island of Ma- 
rongas ; they had not been there long, before they stumbled 
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on a village, and were ordered off by the men, who enforced 
their commands by pointing to their arms, and drawing their 
krises. They obtained, however, in this excursion, several 
fine specimens of shrubs and trees, both in flower and fruit. 
The population of the group is supposed to number one 
hundred and thirty thousand, and that of Sooloo thirty 
thousand, of which the town of Soung contains six or se- 
ven thousand. One eighth of the latter are Chinese. The 
wealthy inhabitants possess slaves, who are brought in and 
sold by the pirates of this archipelago. ‘The lower classes 
among the freemen are forced to attach themselves to some 
one of the chiefs, and the consequence of the latter is in 
proportion to the number of his retainers and slaves. Capt. 
Wilkes gives instructions how to avoid the impositions prac- 
tised upon traders at Soung, where business is more active 
than elsewhere in this group, from its being the residence 
of the Sultan, and the principal depét for the piratical plun- 
der of the chiefs. 

Most of the expeditions sail under the auspices of the Sul- 
tan, and Ruma Bechara, of Sooloo, who, it is said, receives 
one fourth of the booty. In short, this whole archipelago, 
and the islands in the neighboring seas, swarm with practi- 

cal cruisers, organized and encour aged by their respective 
governments ; and, if not connived at by their more civ ilized 
neighbors, allowed to commit their depredations upon the 
commerce of other countries, without let or molestation. 

The narrative gives an account of the several piratical es- 
tablishments in the Sooloo sea, and estimates the number of 
pirates at ten thousand. ‘Their prahus, or small boats, are 
from twenty to thirty tons burden, navigated by forty or 
fifty men, and prope led by oars and sails. They attack 
when the sea is calm, keeping out of musketry range, and 
pouring in a deadly fire from their swivels and small can- 
non; and when they have succeeded in disabling a vessel, 
board her, and either massacre, or capture the crew to sell 
them as slaves. No sympathy seems to be excited for the 
numerous slaves dispersed over these islands, although they 
see many of them educated men, torn from their families, 
and the enjoyments of civilized life, and condemned to wear 
out their existence in the service of barbarians. ‘This most 
cruel oppression exists in the vicinity of the English settle- 
ments: this infamous trafic is carried on under the e ye of 
British rulers, and no step has yet been taken to suppress it. 
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What then is the meaning of the declaration of the English 
Secretary of State, that Great Britain desired to suppress 
slavery throughout the whole world, and would use her best 
exertions to effect that object? Is that determination con- 
fined to the slaves of the African race, whose condition has 
been ameliorated by being brought to this country,—who, 
in America, are better clothed, better fed, and better lodged, 
than their fathers were in Africa, and who have exch: inged a 
land of strife for one of peace, and the darkness of hea- 
thenism for the light of the gospel? Is their condition to 
be compared to that of the white man and the christian, 
perhaps refined and well educated, exposed to all the hor- 
rors of slavery, under rude and barbarous task masters, 
far from their father-land, without hope, and without the 
consolation of religious worship? The United States, when 
in infancy, successfully resisted the pirates of the Mediterra- 
nean, redeeming their captives by the strong arm, and set- 
ting an example which led to the suppression of christian 
slavery among the moors, that, so long disgraced Europe ; 
and we sincerely hope that in their mature strength, they 
will be foremost in putting an end to piracy, and in suppres- 
sing the infamous traffic in slaves of every color, and in 
every sea. Our expedition found undoubted evidence of 
the Sooloo pirates having captured and destroyed one of our 
vessels ; a fact which renders it imperative upon the govern- 
ment to extend its protecting arm over the peaceful naviga- 
tor throughout the eastern seas. Let the English and Dutch 
make treaties to extirpate piracy in these seas, as they y are 
known to have done in 1824; but let our government act 
promptly and vigorously, without waiting for the co-opera- 
tion of any nation. 

The straits of Balabac were examined and surveyed. as 
as well as the time would permit. It was considered im- 
portant, thoroughly to examine the straits leading into the 
Sooloo sea, in order to open a new channel to the trade 
with China, and enable vessels to avoid both the eastern 
route and dangers of the Palawan passage. Instructions 
are accordingly given for navigating these straits. Balam- 
bemgan, a commanding position at their entrance, was 
taken possession of by the English in 1773; but they were 
driven out by the Sooloos in 1775, and their fort de stroved. 
It was supposed at t the time, that their neighbours, the Dutch, 
instigated this attack; but, the pirates needed no other incite 
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ment than the expectation of a rich booty, which it is said 
was abundantly fulfilled. Capt. Wilkes says, that the inte- 
rior of Borneo, so long closed by the monopolizing policy 
of the Dutch Company, is about to become known through 
the exertions of Mr. Brooke, an Englishman of fortune, 
who has lately made an arrangement with the Rajah of 
Saramach, to cede to him the administration of the north- 
ern and western side of Borneo. The object of Mr. Brooke, 
is supposed to be, to civilize, or, at all events, to ameliorate 
the condition of the Dyacks, who are represented to be 
very numerous and a remarkable fine race, inhabiting the 
interior of the southern portion of Borneo. The narrative 
gives an Interesting de scription and account of these people. 

From the straits of Balabac, the Vincennes steered for 
those of Singapore, which they entered on the 18th Fe- 
bruary, and the next day dropped anchor in the roads. 
The rest of the squadron were found here. The Porpoise 
and Oregon had preceded the Vincennes about a month, 
and the Flying Fish arrived three days before. Vessels of 
strange forms and of every nation, were lying here; the 
Chinese junks with samples of their goods and wares hang- 
ing as signs, painted in red, yellow and white streaks; the 
Siamese ships with their high carved sterns; the graceful 
American vessels and the huge Indiamen, were floating side 
by side with the Opium smuggler aud the pirate, all with 
their national pennons and flags floating in the wind, and 
presenting so rare a sight, and so many objects of attention, 
that the town remained for some time unnoticed. Singa- 
pore was selected for a settlement, by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
shortly after Malacca was restored to the Dutch in 1818, 
ind the English had failed in their attempt to obtain com- 
mercial privileges in the ports of Johore, Lingen and Rhio, 
by the jealous vigilance of the Dutch Company. The isl- 
and lies in the route of vessels sailing to and from the China 
seas, and to the great advantages of its situation, are added 
the vivifying principle of free trade. The town of Singa- 
pore is a free port, and its rapid rise and prosperity 
afford a happy illustration of the wonderfully beneficial 
effects of free trade. The British flag was hoisted in 1819, 
with a colony of 200 souls, and, in one year, it counted 
10,000. principally Chinese, and in 1823, was estimated at 
21,000. The increase has, since, been very rapid, and the 
natives state it at 60,000, of these. 45,000 are Chinese, 8000 
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Malays, 7000 natives of India, and about 140 Europeans 
Its natural advantages are certainly great, from its central 
position with regard to India and China, and its proximity 
to the latter as to Java, Borneo and Sumatra, and the east- 
ern archipelago ; yet, there can be little doubt of its extra- 
ordinary progress ‘being chiefly due to the absence of imposts 
of every description, as well as to the security of life and 
property, and facilities of commercial exchanges which it 
offers. Capt. Wilkes says, 


“he trade of Singapore, although it has but lately grown up, 
has, nevertheless, reached the large aggregate of $24,500,000; (in 
1833, it is stated as being $8,000,000 exports, and $8,500,000 imports. ) 
There are no duties on imports or exports, and vessels are left free 
to come and go, as they please. Every thing is sold for cash, or on 
very short credits; and all accounts are kept in dollars and cents. 
The expenses of doing business, are established and published in 
the gazettes, so that any one may inform himself of the charges he 
is liable to incur.” 


It is a great depot of goods, brought from every part of 


the world, to be dispersed over the eastern seas, and trans- 
ported to Europe and America. A detailed account is 
given of the island and town of Singapore, and a minute 
de scription of their Pra inhabitants. There is no part 
of the world, where the stranger has so good an opportunity 
to observe the manners and customs of the Chinese, who 
enjoy more freedom than in Pekin and Canton, and 
continue to follow in the same path which was trodden by 
their forefathers, pertinaciously refusing to adopt any im- 
provement in science or the arts, and a dhering doggedly to 
the worship of their hideous idols. The Protestant mission- 
aries, of whom there are three American and one English, 
have abandoned all attempts to convert the adults, and con- 
fine their labors to the education of the children ; very few 
of them are baptized,—only one, Captain Wilkes says —but 
hopes are entertained, that by educ ating the young, and im- 
pressing them with the truth of the bible, the light of the 
gospel will be gradually diffused among them. The Catholic 
missionaries are said to have been more successful, and to 
have made one hundred and fifty proselytes. The Chinese 
are quiet and orderly, and very industrious. The wealthier 
classes are inveterate gamblers. “Those who have not seen 
the Chinese play, have never witnessed the spirit of gam- 
bling at its height.” Very many of them are addicted to 
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the use of opium, and tliere is no restriction against the 
abuse of this drug, in Singapore; they may be seen, at all 
times, lying in a state of stupid intoxication in the opium 
shops. There are several Parsees here ;* and Chinese and 
Brahminical temples, Armenian churches, and Mahometan 
mosques, are to be seen in the town. They had in their 
employment, Chinese, Hindoos and Malays, and Captain 
Wilkes gives a very spirited account of all these people, 
and describes their occupations, dresses and festivals, in a 
very graphic manner. The chapter on Singapore, will be 
found one of the most interesting of the narrative. The 
naturalists were prevented from extending their excursions 
far into the interior, from the great number of tigers that 
infest the jungles. When the settlement was first formed, 
it was believed that there were neither tigers nor wild ele- 
phants on the island ; omy | are now numerous, fierce and 
daring, carrying off the laborers from the fields within a 
short ‘dis tance of the town. Upwards of two hundred per- 
sons have been killed by them. They resemble, in every 
respect, the Bengal tiger. In the face ‘of this danger, many 
valuable specimens in natural history were added to the 
odlieutlane. and some living plants obtained, which were 
brought home, and are in the national museum at Washing: 
ton. Among them, are two new species of nepenthe or 
pitche r plant, so called, from some of the leaves being fur- 
nished, at their extremities, with an appendage resembling 
a small pitcher, which is generally full of water. 

The jurisdiction of the English straits, the principal sea 
of which, is Singapore, includes that island, Malacca, given 
up by the Dutch in 1824, and Prince of Wales Island. By 
the treaty between the English and Dutch, signed in Lon- 
don, in 1824, ceding Malacca, the English bound themselves 
not to make any settlements on any of the islands south of 
it. The parties likewise mutually agreed, that piracy should 
be extirpated from the eastern seas. As has been before 
observed, this article of the treaty has not been carried into 
effect,—probably, because there exists no party in England 
which favours the liberation of the white or the Christian 
captive. Slavery of the negroes, has been abolished by the 
English in Singapore. But the pirac ies of the Sooloos and 
Malays. and their traffic in their captives, are carried on 
with redoubled activity. Onthe 26th February, 1842, the 


* The Parsees are fire-worshippers. 
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squadron left Singapore on its homeward voyage, passing 
through the straits of Rhio, Banca and Sunda, into the In- 
dian Ocean. An accurate and useful account is given of 
the prevailing winds and currents, met with on the passage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, where the Vincennes arrived 
on the 13th April. The two brigs proceeded to the United 
States, by the way of Rio de Janeiro. From Table Bay, 
the Vincennes shaped her course for St. Helena, which was 
reached in thirteen days. As usual with travellers, they 
visited the cottage at the Briars, Longwood, and the tomb ; 
the first, the intermediate, and the last abode of Napoleon. 
The description of Longwood cannot be read, without ex- 
citing the strongest commiseration for that great man. 
‘Longwood is bleak and exposed, the damp trade winds 
sweep past it continually, and but few days in the year are 
without rain or mist. The valley of Jamestown is known 
to be dry and healthy ; there are some other spots on the 
island, that enjoy a climate as fine as any on the globe! 
The house is occupied, as a barn, by an officer in the British 
army, and by his order, no entrance fee was demanded and 
paid at the gate, by the party. Captain Wilkes, thus de: 
scribes the present condition of the premises. 


“The door, at which visiters are admitted, is covered with a small 
latticed veranda, and leads into what is called the billiard-room, al- 
though it seems much too small ever to have been used for that 
purpose; its walls are covered with scribbling, and its general ap- 
pearance is dirty and neglected. The next apartment is about four- 
teen by seventeen feet, said to have been used as a dining-room, 
and in which, Napoleon died ;—it is now occupied by a patent thresh- 
ng and winnowing machine, and was strewed with chaff and straw. 
The adjoining room had been used as a library ; its present state 
was disgusting, and it seemed appropriated to the hatching of chick- 
ens, The bath, bed and dressing rooms, which he occupied at the 
commencement of his illness, are now, in part, used asa stable. The 
place in which his body laid in state, contains eight stalls, five of 
which were occupied by horses and cattle. If the design had been 
to desecrate, as much as possible, the habitation that had been occu- 
pied by the fallen Emperor, it could not have been more effectually 
iccomplished.” 


This account justifies all Napoleon’s complaints of the 
damp, unwholesome, dungeon-like abode assigned to him 
by a nation, on whose generosity he cast himself with per- 
fect confidence. We are surprised that the house should be 
allowed to remain, for it serves as a monument of the want, 
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not only of magnanimity, but common humanity towards a 
fallen foe, on the part of Great Britain. 

The narrative contains valuable information on the cur- 
rents, both surface and submarine, of the seas visited by the 
expedition, as well with regard to their relation to the mi- 
gration of the whales, as to the general uses of navigation. 
If no other object had been accomplished, than to render 
the path way of the enterprizing mariners employed in the 
whale fisheries more free from danger, and to point out to 
them the course pursued by the monsters of the deep, the 
time of our navigators would have been well employed. 
Much has been done to make islands, anchorages and har- 
bours frequented by our countrymen, better known,—and 
to determine the existence of doubtful shoals, reefs and isl- 
ands; and the position of others, which were erroneously 
laid down. The importance of these labours will be under- 
stood, when we state, that our whaling fleet now counts six 
hundred and seventy-five vessels ; the greater part of which 
are vessels of four hundred tons burthen, and that these 
ships are navigated by fifteen or sixteen thousand seamen, 
They form indeed, a nursery for seamen; for nearly one 
half of the men who embark on these voyages, are green 
hands, and return at the end of a three years’ cruise, good 
sailors. 

“The value of the whale fleet is estimated at not less than twenty 
five millions of dollars, yielding an annual return of five millions, ex- 
tracted from the ocean by hard toil, exposure and danger.” 


The chapter on currents and whaling, which closes the 
fifth and last volume, ought to be published in pamphlet 
form, for the use of those employed in this hazardous occu- 
pation. It is accompanied by a small chart, illustrating the 
whole subject. 

We have thus presented to our readers a brief analysis 
of this national work. Our object in undertaking it, was 
to induce those, who could procure it, to read the narrative 
itself; and to others, less fortunate, some faint idea of the 
course pursued, and the services rendered to commerce and 
navigation by the United States Exploring Expedition. 

We cannot but regret, that Captain Wilkes should have 
introduced his private grievances, and chronicled his com- 
plaints against his officers, and the measure of punishment 
inflicted upon his men, in the body of this national work. 
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In the progress of such an expedition, subjects of discontent 
will arise, and instances of insubordination occur, which it 
would have been wiser, on both sides, to have buried in obli- 
vion. Where all have doneso much, and deserved so well, 
all should receive their meed of praise, and their share of the 
public approbation and gratitude. The interest, may we 
say it ?—the affectionate interest we feel in the service, leads 
us to deprecate the expression of any ill feeling proceeding 
from its members towards each other, and earnestly to de- 
sire that the American navy may be exalted in public esti- 
mation, and elevated high above all petty bickerings and 


jealousies, 


Art. IL—R. Roap coMMUNICATION BETWEEN CHARLEs- 
TON, SAVANNAH AND NASHVILLE. 

1. Proceedings of the Stockholders of the South-Carolina 
Rail-Road Company and the South-Western Rail- 
Road Bank, at their annual meeting, in the Hall of 
the Bank, on the 11th, 12th and 13th February, 1845. 
Charleston: Burges & James, Printers. 1845. 

2. Annual Report of the Georgia Rail-Road and Bank- 
ing Company, 1st May, 1845. Augusta, (Geo.) 1845. 


Tse abandonment of the magnificent project of a rail- 
road from Charleston to Cincinnati, which received its first 
impulse from that master-spirit, the lamented Robert Y. 
Hayne, of South-Carolina, has had the effect to silence, for 
some years, the voice of those who advocated the impor. 
tance of connecting the Mississippi valley with the Atlantic, 
at Charleston, by rail-road. Indeed the financial convul- 
sions of 1837-S-9, seemed, for a time, to have crushed all 
their hopes, and to have crushed them forever. But, while 
the friends of this noble enterprise were repining at its seem- 
ing downfall, the gradual progress of events revealed to 
their minds another and a more practicable, if not a better, 
approach from the Atlantic to the Mississippi valley, than the 
one indicated by Gen. Hayne. The successful operation of 
the Hamburg rail-road, leading from Charleston to Augusta, 
had the effect to arouse the people of Georgia to the neces- 
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sity of securing to themselves, the advantages of a rail-road 
communication with the Mississippi valley. Indeed so en- 
ergetically has this gallant State entere d upon this enter- 
prise, that she has now nearly completed the continuation 

of the Hamburg rail-road from Augusta to Chattanooga, on 
the Tennessee river, within the limits of the State of Ten- 
nessee. And, in order that Georgia might be prepared to 
receive her due share of the commercial advantages of the 
rail-road communication with the west, she has already 
completed a rail-road from Savannah to Macon, and will 
soon have in operation another from Macon to Whitehall, 
where it intersects the rail-road from Augusta to Chattanoo- 
ga. On the Ist of May, 1845, Mr. King, the President of 
the Georgia rail-road, in his report on the progress of this 
work towards ( ‘hattanooga 1, Says— 


“That in September next, cars, loaded in Augusta, may be carried, 
without transhipment, to Oustenaula, (within 50 miles of Chattanoo- 
ga,) over a continuous line of railway, exceeding two hundred and 
fifty miles.” 

The remaining fifty-six miles are under contract, the 
grading and masonry completed; and the engineer believes 
“that $500,000 further expenditure will be sufficient to fin 
ish the road, and put on it the necessary equipments of mo- 
tive power and cars.* 

There remain to be finished the fifty-six miles from Oos- 
tenaula to Chattanooga, in order to complete the rail-road 
communication between Charleston and Chattanooga, as 
follows :— 


From Charleston to Augusta, . - 136 miles. 
“« Augusta to Whitehall, - - 172 
Whitehall to Chattanooga, - - 118 
426 


The road from Savannah is to intersect the above route at 
Whitehall, DeKalb Co., and gives the distance from Savan- 
nah to Chattanooga, as follows :— 


From Savannah to Macon, . ° 190 miles. 
Macon to Whitehall, . . 101 
‘ Whitehall to Chattanooga, - ‘ 118 
409 


55 


* American Almanac, 1544 
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The completion of these lines of rail-road, will bring the 
two great cities of Charleston and Savannah into immediate 
communication with East Tennessee, by means of its riv- 
ers, at the town of Chattanooga. “Thus it seems,” says the 
last annual report of the South-Carolina rail-road, “we are 
already in sight of the growing West, and the obstacles to 
overcome are nothing, compared with what have been al- 
ready surmounted.” Should this road be continued no fur- 
ther, one grand object will have been secured by Georgia 
and South-Carolina. The population of East ‘Tennessee, 
now amounting to near two hundred and fifty thousand, 
descending the numerous streams which flow into the Ten- 
nessee above Chattanooga, will transport all their surplus 
grain, stock, pork, bacon, cotton, flour and corn, to the 
great emporiums of the States of Georgia and South-Caro- 
lina, and will thus contribute to swell the commercial wealth 
of Savannah, Augusta and Charleston. 

sut still, the main object which prompted those States to 
establish these roads, viz. to connect the Atlantic seaboard 
with the Mississippi, would remain unaccomplished, and 
many of the advantages, which were expected to flow from 
these works, would never be realized. For, the uncertain 
and dangerous navigation of the Tennessee river from 
Chattanooga, would forever preclude the idea of rendering 
that river the medium of connecting this rail-road with the 
Mississippi Valley. The Suck, eight miles below Chatta- 
nooga; the Boiling Pot, and the Pan still lower, and Muscle 
Shoals, extending forty miles, are obstacles to the navigation 
of the river, so great, that it would require an expenditure 
of money, twice as large, to remove them, as to construct 
a rail-road, at once, to the Mississippi. 

Jut neither of these alternatives is conceived to be neces- 
sary. The distance from Chattanooga to Nashville, is 130 
miles ; and from Nashville, the Cumberland river is naviga- 
ble nine months in the year,a distance of two hundred 
miles to its mouth. The distance from the mouth of the 
Cumberland to the mouth of the Ohio, is sixty miles. The 
Cumberland is one of the most beautiful rivers in the West; 
its banks are elevated and firm; its channel narrow, and its 
current, except at the Shoals of Harpeth, unusually uniform; 
its mouth being about 150 feet lower, than the river at Nash- 
ville. So that it would require a comparatively small ex- 
penditure, by means of locks and dams, to render this stream 
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navigable throughout the whole year, for boats drawing from 
six to seven feet water. This has been done in the Ken- 
tucky and Green rivers, streams far less susceptible of such 
improvement than the Cumberland. If then, the rail-road 
be continued from Chattanooga to Nashville, 130 miles, 
we find a communication at once opened from Charleston 
and Savannah, to the great West; interrupted only, for two 
or three months, by the low stage of the waters of the Cum- 
berland, which could soon be obviated by locks and dams, 
as above mentioned. 

This continuation, it is humbly contended, is now most 
imperiously demanded by the best interests of South-Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. 

With the single exception of the passage of the Cumber- 
land Mountain, nature could not have presented a better 
route, nor a more practicable one, than is presented by the 
face of the country from Chattanooga to Nashville. The 
descent along the Tennessee to Sequatchy Valley, and 
across that, up Battle Creek to the mountain, would afford 
no extraordinary obstacles to the construction of this road. 
The bridges across the Tennessee and Sequatchy, and the 
excavations from the bluffs on the Tennessee, would be 
heavy items of expense, but aside from these, the grading of 
the road would cost but little. The passage of the moun- 
tain would be more difficult, but still, by means of a tunnel, 
or inclined planes, it might be accomplished. 'The passage 
across the Cumberland Mountain having been accomplished, 
the descent to Nashville, a distance of ninety miles, would 
be easy. For the table lands, which divide the head waters 
of the Elk, Collins and Duck rivers, gradually descend to- 
wards Murfreesboro’, offering no obstacles to the construc- 
tion of a rail-road, save the few scrub oaks, which are scat- 
tered over these table lands. From the termination of these 
table lands, the approach to Nashville is a gradual descent 
along the valley of Stone’s river, through forests of cedar, 
and beds of limestone, lying so near the route of the road, 
as greatly to diminish the expense of its construction. Of 
course it would be unwise to indicate the precise route of 
such a road, without an actual reconnoisance by persons 
competent to perform that duty. 

But no man, conversant with the science of engineering, 
who has travelled the route from Nashville to Chattanooga, 
can fail to be convinced, that this road may be constructed 


26 VOL. VIII.—No. 16. 
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at a cost, per mile, much less than the average cost of the 
construction of American rail-roads, 

The cost of the construction of American rail-ways, has 
ranged from $12,000 to $66,000 per mile, as will be seen 
by the following table. 


Name. Miles Cost. Cost per mile 

Boston and Worcester, 1S $2,885,200 $50,000 
Boston and Lowell, 28 1,863,746 66,000 
Boston and Providence, Al 1,900,000 16,000 
Boston and Maine, 109 1,384,000 12,700 
Eastern. 105 2.388.000 22.600 
Utica and Schenectady 738 2.124.000 27.200 
Svracuse and Utica, ; 53 L,OS0.000 20.300 
Auburn and Rochester. 78 1,727,000 22.100 
Central, (Geo.) 190 2.581.723 12.702 
Atlantic and Western,(Ga.)118 2,415,005 20,466 

Total, S418 $20,247,728 (Avg.)23,900 


The average cost of 848 miles of American rail-way, now 
completed, will thus appear to have been $23,900. 

But it must be remembered, that many of these roads 
were constructed severai years ago, and that the reduction 
in the price of labor and materials, which has since taken 
place, would of itself greatly diminish the cost of their con 
struction now. Aside from this, other and more important 
elements in the construction of rail-roads, have been devel- 
oped, authorizing the conclusion, that their estimated cost 
might be still reduced. These elements consist in the im- 
provement of the power and speed of the locomotive, and 
the consequent discovery, that the road need not approac! 
so near to the horizontal, or level grade, as has been hereto- 
fore suffered. The important improvement of Ross Winans 
of Baltimore, by which he has been enabled to construct an 
engine of 20 tons weight, capable of hauling over a straight 
and level tract, 1,L00 tons, and over grades of 8} feet per 
mile, with a curvature of 1,000 feet radius, about 120 tons, 
at a space of eight miles per hour, and with a smaller load 
at a greater speed, * has demonstrated, that the items of gra- 
ding, and excavation may be greatly reduced in the con- 
struction of the rail-road. 
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Supposing that these various elements of reduction would 
nable roads to be constructed at one half the cost originally 
required, the actual cost of the continuation of the road from 
Chattanooga to Nashville, might be set down at $12,009 
per mile, including the extraordinary expenditure required 
in the passage of the mountain, at the head of Battle Creek. 
This would make the sum of $1,560,000. ‘That this esti- 
mate is not too high, may be shown by stating, in detail, the 
probable cost of the heaviest items of expense in this road, 
as follows: 

The cost of rolled iron rails, at $80 per ton, estimating 
70 tons per mile, including LO tons of cast-iron chairs, at 


$50 per ton for extra trouble in casting, will give cost of 
iron $6,200 per mile. ‘lhe cost of the whole road may 
be then set down as follows 
130 miles at $6,200 per mile for iron, $786,000 
Bridge across Tennessee, 100.000 
ot Sequatchy, - 25.000 
Stone’s River, : 15,000 
Mill Creek, : 8.000 
Excavation and embankment, $1,000 per mile 130,000 
Culverts and small bridges, about S100, - 100,000 
Superstracture, stone and cedar, $1,200 per mile, 156,000 
Tunnel, or inclined planes, . . 300.000 


$1,620,000 


This makes $1,620,000, and this sum seems suflicient to 
over the expenses which would arise. The bridge, for in- 


stance, is put down at $109,000; whereas it is supposed, that 
t might be made for less. The bridge across Cumberland 
‘iver at Nashville, which is about the same in width, as the 
Teunessee at Chattanooga, cost SL00,000, nearly 20 years 
ago, and could be built now for much less. The item of 
excavation and embankments is put down at $1,000 per 
mile, while it is well known that for 50 or 60 miles of the 
route, it would not amount to more than half so much. 
The cost of the wooden rails is put down at $1,200 per 
miie, which would be low perhaps, if it were not for the 
fact that a considerable portion of the road would pass 


y 


through, or near immense forests of cedar, which would not 
‘ost more than the expense of preparing and putting them 


lown. 
With respect to the tunnel, or inclined planes, it is diffi- 
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cult to make an estimate, without knowing the exact length 
of the tunnel, and the nature of the mountain. No recon- 
noisance having ever been made, it is impossibie to do more 
than state an opinion. The distance across the mountain is 
five miles at the head of Batt!e Creek. Of course, a tunnel 
would be out of the question there. But it is said, that a 
little further north, there is a point, through which a tunnel 
might be made, less than a mile in length; and that the ap- 
proach would be so gradual, on either side, as to render its 
ascent easy, without stationary power. If the tunnel should 
cost $500,000, still the total cost of the road would be only 
$1,820,000, and the road would be a cheap one at that, 
and would cost only about $14,000 per mile,—not much 
more than half the general average of American rail-roads. 

II. In order to estimate the probable revenue which would 
arise from freight passengers on this road, should it be con- 
structed, it is only necessary to look on the results which 
have been obtained on the Georgia and South-Carolina rail- 
ways. The receipts on the Central Rail-Road from Savan- 
nah to Macon, 148 miles in operation, for the year ending 
the Ist April, 1843, were, - - - $248,026 
Expenses, same time, - - 109,819 

During this period, the revenues of the road were deri- 
ved as follows, viz: 


From 19,075 passengers, - - ° $61,935 
“ freight, including 63,262 bales of cotton, 154,165 
Transportation of mail, storage, etc., - . 31,000 
$2 is, 026 


The same road yielded, for the year ending Dec. Ist, 
1843, the whole distance, (190 miles) in operation. 


Receipts, . - : - - $227,531 
Expenses, - : - - 134,341 


$93,190 
Being about 4} per cent. on the cost of the road. 

The reports for the last year exhibit an increase of more 
than one half over those of the former year, the road yield- 
ing more than 6 per cent. on the original cost. 

The gross receipts of the Hamburg Rail-Road were the 
first year, (136 miles,) . - - $166,559 
Second year, - - - 249,753 
And the receipts of the last year still larger. 
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$281,310, forthe first year. If we deduct $100,000 for ex- 
penses of running a train every day except Sundays; 100 
cars, with about 12 locomotives, being deemed sufficient, 
the net profits of the road will appear to be $181,310. The 
cost of cars and locomotives, which would be less than 
$180,000, added to the highest estimate of the cost of the 
road, will give the sum of $2,000,000. The expense in- 
curred by the Georgia Central Rail-Road, in running over 
the whole road every day except Sunday, amounted, for 148 
miles, in the year 1843, to the sum of 109,819. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the estimate of $16,000, as the ex- 
pense of running a road of 130 miles, is fully adequate to 
cover all contingencies. 

What, then, is the result? It isa net revenue from this 
road of $181,310, as the interest on $2,000,000, the estima- 
ted cost of the work; this would be a litile more than 9 per 
cent. upon the capital expended in the construction of the 
work. Let no one think this calculation wild and visionary, 
without following the various details from which these re- 
sults are drawn, and the various facts which are here given 
to sustain it. 

III. But it is not proposed to frame an argument in favor 
of the continuance of the rail-road to Nashville, upon the 
general statements, and estimates which have just been 
inade. ‘The resources of Tennessee are inexhaustible, and 
are not confined to the few commodities, which have been 





enumerated. 

Her territory embraces 28,000,000 of acres, or about 
15,000 square miles, most of which is admirably adopted to 
all the purposes of agriculture; and she has, within her 
own territory, resources sufficient to sustain as large a popu- 
lation as any state in the Union, New-York and Ohio ex- 
cepted. None isricher inits mines of iron and coal. East 
Tennessee, with her resources properly developed, possesses, 
in her streams, and in her mountains, inexhaustible wealth. 
Intersected by bold and impetuous streams, as they meander 
through the gorges of her mountains, she has water power 
sufficient to propel machinery enough to give employment 
to her whole population. The lands in Middle Tennessee, 


are the most fertile in the world, yielding inynense crops of 


cotton, tobacco, hemp, corn, wheat, oats, tye, barley, etc., 
and annually raising an immense number of hogs, mules, 
horses and cattle, for the Southern market. She has turn- 
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pikes leading in almost every direction from her capital. 
Perhaps, there are not in the Union better turnpikes, than 
those which lead to Nashville, connecting Tennessee with 
Alabama on the South, and Kentucky in the North. 

Nearly 490 miles of turnpike road, completely macada 
mized, with the substantial bridges, lead from the various 
towns in Middle Tennessee to the city of Nashville. 

The farmers are industrious, thrifty men ; not rich enough 
to live without attention to their own business, and not so 
poor as to despair of ever becoming rich; they are, generally 
hard-working, honest men. Much of her farmers attention 
has been heretofore devoted to the rearing of swine for the 
Southern market, mules and horses, and recently mnch more 
interest has been taken in the growing of wool. 

The value of the stock, horse s, mules, &c., raised in Ten- 
nessee, as exhibited by the census of 1840, is as follows: 


No. Val. 
Horses and Mules, 341,409, estimated at $30, $12.000.000 
Neat Cattle, 822,851, , 4,114,255 
Sheep, 740.000, bs a 740,000 
Swine, 2,926,607, ” ) 5.853.214 
Poultry, (estimated at) 606,000 
Total value. $23,313,469 


The agricultural products of the State were as follows, 
in the same year: 


Bush. Val. 
Corn, 44.986,000, at 15 cts. bush.. $6,747,900 
Cotton, 27,701,000, at 5 cts. Ib.. 1,385,050 
Tobacco, 29 550,000, at 3 cts. Ib.. 886.500 
Barley, | 1.800, at 50 cts.. 2.400 
Oats, 7,035,000, at 20 cts., 1.407.000 
Rye, 304,000. at 40 cts.. 121.600 
Buckwheat, 17,000, at $1, 17.000 
Potatoes, 1,904,000, at 20 ets.. 380,800 
Hemp and Flax, 3.000 tons, at $4 120.000 
Hay, 31,000 tons, at $3, 93.000 
Sugar, 288,000 lbs., at 8 cts 25.400 


$11,186,650 


The mines of iron in Tennessee are the richest in the 
world, but, owing to her inland position, and the difficulty 
of procuring coal, to work her forges and rolling mills, her 
resources have never yet been developed. 
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Val. 
She has—34 furnaces, producing 16,000 tons, 1,120,000 
ymeries, 9,600 tons, 866,000 
at 3 cts., 118 


19 forges, rolling mills, and blo 
Bituminous coal, 13,942 bushels. 





$1,986,418 


Manufactures.—The same causes which have retarded 
the production of iron, have, to some extent, retarded the 


manufacture of woollen and cotton, and other goods. She 


had in 1840: 


Val. of Goods. 


Fulling Mills, Ae ila 14.000 
ind Woollen Factories, 26, y! ery ee 

(‘ot Factories. 38 “ 325.000 
Nn } CO. lu mant C. a4 re. SS.U000 


427.000 


l'anneries, 134, Val. 


Hides tanned, 304.000. at 2. 608.000 

Distilleries, 1,400, producing 1,109, gallons. 332,700 
Pot and Pearlash, 1 ton 100 
Lumber, v ilue, 217,000 
Pitch, Tar, &c., 3,300 Ibs. 16,000 


$565,800 


The number of stores in Tennessee, in 1840, was 12,000, 
mploying a capital of 89,000,000, In 1840, Tennessee 
had 255 flouring mills, producing 67,000 barrels of flour, 
vorth $402,000; 1,565 grist mills; 977 saw mills; and 26 
il mills, producing oil to the amount of $1,020,664 ;—all 
hese mills giving employment to 2,100 men. 

From the above may be formed the following summary 


f all annual products: 


Value of stock, &c., $23,313,469 
Agricultural products, 11,244,050 

Mines and minerals, 1,986,418 
Manufactures, 427.000 
Products of forest and distiller’ 565,800 
Flouring and oil mills, 1.244.650 
$38.761.387 

Articles not named 12.000.000 


~ 


$44,781,387 


Che report of the Comptroller of the Treasury of Ten- 
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nessee, exhibits the following, as the list of her taxable pro- 
perty : 


Land, 18,251,622 acres, value, 70,708,313 
Town lots, 11,700, 6 8,825,797 
Slaves, 76,639, valued at 43,073,760 
Pleasure carriages, 1,223, valued at, 351,754 
Total value of taxable property, 122,959,624 

50 s7¢ 61,387 


Total annual product, 


173,721,011 
Add for slaves not taxed, and other property not named, 27,000,000 


200,721,011 


IV. The statistical facts above enumerated will enable 
the reader to see, at one glance, the nature, amount, and 
character of the already deve loped resources of Tennessee, 
which may be relied upon, as the immediate elements on 
which the proposed continuation of this rail road, will de- 
pend for itssupport. They willdomore. They show that 
there are other and important sources of wealth, which will 
spring into existence simultaneously with this road. The 
whole of Middle Tennessee is covered with turnpikes, all 
converging to Nashville ; while the Cumberland River, hav- 
ing its source and its mouth in the best tobacco regions of 
Kentucky, affords a communication with Nashville for the 
population of its entire valley. This would throw to Nash- 
ville—the proposed terminus of the rail road,—thousands of 
hogsheads of tobacco, annually seeking the shortest, safest, 
and cheapest route to the atlantic seaboard at Charleston ; 
while all the cotton, flour, bacon, hemp, lumber, and corn, 
required for the Georgia and South-Carolina markets, would 
gradually leave the circuitous, dangerous, tedious, and 
costly route down the Mississippi, and around Cape F'o- 
rida. In addition to this, there would come from Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois. and Kentucky, flour, pork, beef, corn, hemp, 
rope, and bagging, and a variety of other agricultural pro- 
ducts, all of which now seek the New-Orleans market. A 
portion of these products would inevitably find their way 
to the ports of Charleston, Augusta, and Savannah, afford- 
ing, as they would, a far better market for the produce of 
the western farmer, than the always glutted market of New- 
Orleans. 

Indeed, the entire wants of Georgia and South-Carolina, 
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in rope and bagging, would be furnished by Kentucky and 
Tennessee, through the medium of this rail-road communi- 
cation 

The circuitous route down the Ohio and Mississippi, and 
the slow and dangerous process of doubling Cape Florida, 
involving river insurance, cost of reshipment, marine insu- 
rance, and one thousand miles of transportation more than 
the route by Charleston, would soon be abandoned for the 
far more preferable one leading directly to the Atlantic. 
But, in order that these statements may not appe ar entire ly 
visionary to the opposers of this road, the experience of 
other rail roads may be referred to. 
“The road connecting Boston and Albany, was built with a view 
{transacting the travel and transportation business between these 


points, in successful competition with the water route: and also that 


he 200 mile rail-way from Albany to Boston, might divert the west- 
ern trade from the 145 mile water route, by way of the Hudson to 
New- York. The 200 mile rail-way has competed successfully with 
the 450 mile water route from Boston to Albany. Even flour, one of 


the heaviest articles in proportion to its value, has given the rail- 
vad the preference. Of the 244,984 barrels of flour, passing from 
1QAA 141 


\lbany to Boston in 1844, 151,721 passed over the rail road.’” 


Here, the distance was shortened but little more than one 
half, and the cost of transportation not at all diminished, yet 
this Boston and Albany Rail-Road almost immediately su- 
perseded the water transportation. But what would be the 
effect on the carrying business between Nashville and the 
adjacent country and New- te pro ? Much of the produce 
of the Tennessee, Cumberland, and Ohio valleys, descends 
the Mississippi 1200 miles, ane doubles Cape Florida, and, 
ere it has reached the latitude of Charleston, has been car- 
ried 1200 miles further, making, in all, 2,400 miles. The 
rail-road from Nashville to Charleston would be 560 miles; 
from Nashville to Savannah 539 miles; and, adding 200 
miles from the mouth of the Cumberland, making the one 

760, and the other 739 miles. 

This distance, requiring two or three days for burden 
cars and steamers, would be accomplished in one-tenth of 
the time, and at a less expense, than by the New-Orleans 
route; and,if the results obtained on the Albany Rail-Road 
may be regarded as a fair experiment, these advantages 


would necessarily transfer to this rail-road two-thirds of 


See Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine for May, 1845, pp. 327--8. 
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those exports of the Cumberland, Tennessee, and Ohio val- 
leys, which are destined to double Cape Florida, and to 
reach foreign, or Atlantic ports 

Another element in the estimated profits of this road, to 
wit, that arising from passengers, has perhaps been placed 
too low. In fixing upon 30,000 as the number of passen- 
gers, no reference was had to the number of foreign, or Eu- 
ropean emigrants, who would travel this route to the west. 

Emigrants, landed in Charleston, might reach Nashville 
in from one to two days; and, from Nashville, they could 
reach St. Louis in thirty hours more ; thus finding them- 
selves, in four days, 800 miles from the Atlantic in the bo- 
som of the West, instead of spending from two to four 
weeks in the voyage on the Gulf, and on the Mississippi. 
Of the 150,000 foreign emigrants, who find their way into 
the United States yi arly, not less than 30,000 land at New- 
Orleans: but at least 20,000 of these would stop at Charles- 


ton, and travel by this rail-road. during the first vear of its 


operation; while, perhaps, not afew of those who land at 
New-York, would seek the more southern latitude at 
Charleston. Having regard to this consideration, the num- 
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ber of passengers might very we have | 
50.000 per annum. 
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But, other articles of expert, and the rapid increase of 


those already in existence, would soon swell the catalogu 
of the resources, on which this road would depend for its 
revenues. For, instead of seeing in her list of productions, 
the miserable and contemptible item of 1 ton of pot and 
pearlash, it would soon sw 263 tons, as it is in Penn 
svivania; and eventually, perhaps, to 7,613 tons, as it was in 
New-York, in 1840. Her mber list, amounting, in 1840, 
to only $217,000, would soo | me a more important 
item In hi r production ; at night proa h nearer to what 
it was in the same year, in New-York, viz, $3,800,000. 
The forests of Tennessee contain an immense number of 
valuable timbers, and, in her groves of cedar alone, she pos- 


sesses a mine of wea 
Her marble quarries, t ne in East, and the 

Middle Tennessee. might then become valuable. But the 

beds of limestone, which appear every where in Middl 

ry . ‘ ’ . 

rennessee, affording the most 
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lable building materials 
for bridges, houses, barns, and r edifices, convertibl 
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into lime, might become a valuable article of export; and 
the immense forests, which generally surround the beds of 
limestone, would be thus profitably employed in the pro- 
duction of lime. The item of bricks and lime in New-York, 
in 1840, was, in value, $1,198,000, employing 3,160 per- 
sons; in Pennsylvania, $1,733,000, employing 3,888 per- 
sons; while the same item, in Tennessee, where limestone, 
fuel, and mortar are equally abundant, amounted, in value, 
to only $119,000,-employing 400 men. This item, of 
course, does not admit of so great an increase in Tennessee, 
as in New-York ;—but so far as it depends on lime, it might 
be made larger in Tennessee, than in New-York. For no 
where in the world is there a greater abundance of timber, 
and limestone, which can be appropriated to no other use. 
It is a fact, not generally known, perhaps, that corn is ex- 
ported from the United States in very considerable quan- 
tities. Exports of indian corn and meal: 
1834, 303,449 bushels of corn, value, $203,573 
" 144,609 bbls. meal, value, 491,910 


$695,483 








1844, 825,160 bushels corn, value, $404,008 
248,382 bbls. meal, value, 641,028 
$1,045,036 


The production of corn in the following States, in 1840, 
was as follows: 


Tennessee, - : - 44,986,000 
Kentucky, - - - 39,000,000 
Ohio, - . - 33,000,000 
Indiana, . - - 28,000,000 
Georgia, - - - 20,000,000 
South-Carolina, = - - - 14,722,000 


it will thus be seen, that Tennessee and Kentucky, are 
the greatest corn growing States; but the former exceeds 
the latter nearly 5,000,000 bushels, although having about 
the same population. Yet it isa fact well known, that the 
corn boats from the Wabash and Ohio, are, on their descent 
in the Mississippi, before those of the Cumberland and ‘Ten- 
nessee have reached the Ohio. This advantage in favor of 
the Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana corn growers, arises from 
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the fact, that corn is usually freighted on flat boats, which 
can only descend ona flood tide; which is generally from 
two to five weeks earlier in the Ohio and Wabash, than in 
the Cumberland and Tennessee Rivers. Thus, Tennessee, 
the greatest corn producing State in the Union, raising a 
surplus sufficient to supply Georgia and South-Carolina, and 
the whole foreign export of the country, although the near- 
est, is the last in the New-Orleans market. The eastern and 
middle counties of ‘Tennessee produced, in 1840, 36,000,000 
bushels of corn; and more than half of these corn-growing 
counties would be in reach of the contemplated rail-road, by 
means of either land or water carriage. Corn is sold in 
Tennessee at from 10 to 20 cents per bushel; oftener at 15 
cents, than either of these extremes. It might be carried to 
Charleston, or Savannah, for from 10 to 15 cents per bushel, 
making it cost from 25 to 35 cents per bushel; which 
would be less, by 10 cents, than the usual price of corn at 
these ports. And it may be safely estimated, that, with the 
facilities which this road would open to the corn market, 
Tennessee might supply the whole wants of South-Carolina 
and Georgia, besides furnishing most of that which would 
be required for foreign expol Se 

The iron trade in Tennessee forms a considerable item in 
her available resources: yet, owing to her inland position, 
and the difficulty of procuring coal for her rolling mills, this 
branch of her industry has never yet received that attention 
which it would receive, if a communication could be opened 
between the Cumberland and Sequatchey Valleys, and the 
Atlantic. It has been seen that, in 1840, her iron manufac- 
tures amounted, in value, to the sum of 81,986,000; this 
being the product of 34 furnaces, and of 99 rolling mills, 
bloomeries, and forges. 

The State of Pennsylvania, during the same year, had in 
operation 213 furnaces, 169 forges, bloomeries, and rolling 
mills, producing 178,000 tons of iron, worth $9,408,930. 
Yet Tennessee is said to possess mines of iron richer, and 
more abundant even, than those of Pennsylvania: and but 
one obstacle remains to be overcome to render her mines 
as productive,—and that is, the requisite supply of coal, and 
a cheap avenue to the atlantic seaboard. 

Dr. Gerard Troost, State Geologist of Tennessee, in one 
of his late reports, says, that there is an inexhaustible mine 
27 VOL. VIII.—NoO. 16. 
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of coal, on Battle Creek, in the Sequatchey Valley, of suffi- 
cient thickness to admit wagons to be driven into the mine. 
It is situated three miles from the Tennessee; and it was 
from this mine, that the 13,000 bushels set down in the sta- 
tistics of Tennessee, were obtained. 

This stratum of coal lies on the direct route of the pro- 
posed rail-road, and is only limited by the extent of the 
Cumberland along the Sequatchey Valley. Another mine, 
equally rich, has been opened at the foot of Waldon’s Ridge, 
on the Tennessee River, near the Suck, lying also upon the 
route of the proposed rail-road. 

The opening of these mines, in connection with the pro- 
posed rail-road, would give a new impulse to the iron trade 
in Tennessee ; and, at the same time, be a source of revenue 
to the road. A gentleman who has been engaged in the 
coal trade, states, that there is annually used in Nashville 
16,000 tons of coals; and about 5,000 tons at the rolling 
mills of Woods, Slacker & Co., below Nashville, making 
21,000 tons. All of which has been sold at from 12 to 18 
cents per bushel. It is brought from the mines at the head 
of the Cumberland, in Kentucky, and from the mines on the 
Ohio River. 

It may be safely estimated, that the consumption of coal 
would be doubled, if its cost were reduced one half. 

It might be delivered at either of those mines at 1 cent 
per bushel. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road have re- 
cently undertaken to carry coal from Cumberland to Bal- 
timore, 188 miles, at one cent and a third per ton per mile. 

The ton is estimated at 2240 lbs., and the bushel of coal 
at 70 lbs. The distance from the mine on Battle Creek to 
Nashville is 110 miles. From a calculation, it will appear, 
that coal could be carried to Nashville at about 4 cents per 
bushel,—making the cost of coal, per bushel, from 5 to 6 
cents. The revenue arising to the road from the transpor- 
tation would be from $50,000 to $60,000. Even Charles- 
ton and Savannah might be eventually supplied, at from 13 
to 14 cents per bushel, from these mines. 

In addition to the facts and arguments already advanced 
in favor of the construction of the road from Chattanooga 
to Nashville, it may be proper merely to add a list of the 
taxable property, population, etc., of Davidson county, and 
of the city of Nashville, in 1842 
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Davidson county, 399,189 acres of land, value, $4,337,936 
Nashville, 913 lots, 2,718,521 
5.156 slaves, value, 2,735,164 

170 pleasure carriages, value, 50,507 


$9,842,128 





Population of Davidson, 40,000 
xs Nashville, 12,000 

V. We have thus gone through a compendious account 
of the resources and products of Nashville, and of the State 
of Tennessee. It would have been easy to have magnified 
these resources, and to have suggested others not mentioned ; 
but it has been thought better to confine these remarks to a 
plain unvarnished statement of facts, and to fair and honest 
deductions from them. Enough has been shown to satisfy 
any liberal mind, that the best interests of Tennessee require 
the continuation of the Charleston and Georgia Rail-Road : 
to prove, that innumerable benefits would flow from its con- 
struction: and that it may be constructed for less than the 
iverage cost of American rail-roads: and that, when con- 
structed, it would yield adividend ranging from 6to 10 per 
cent. per annum. 

The total value of all the property and real estate of 
Tennessee, has been estimated at $200,000,000. Her pub- 
lic debt is not quite $3,000,000. Her population, in 1840, 
was more than 800,000; and is now, probably, 1,000,000. 
The resources of Tennessee are equal to those of almost 
any other State in the Union, and require only to be rendered 
ivailable, to make her one of the richest States. She has 
her mountains filled with minerals ; her table lands, adapted 
to the purposes of grazing ; her extensive plains, and valleys, 
affording the richest fields in the south, adapted to the cul- 
ture of cotton, tobacco, corn, or hemp; her extensive forests 
of timber, running into wild luxuriance for the want of 
means to render them profitable ; and her beds of limestone, 
how unproductive, but destined to become an important 
means of her prosperity; and, yet, with all these mighty 
resources, she is still far in the rear of many of her sisters. 
Possessing a climate neither too hot, nor too cold, and rai- 
sing within herself all that is necessary to support her own 
population, all that she can produce beyond these wants 
would be added to her wealth. And all now needed to de- 
velope these vast resources, is a direct. cheap, and Spec dy 
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communication with the Atlantic sea-board at Charleston 
and Savannah, such as would be afforded by the continuance 
of the rail-roads from these points to the city of Nashville. 
Instead of their being compelled to carry all her surplus 
produce by the long and tedious voyage of the Mississippi, 
to compete with Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri, she would have the markets of South-Carolina and 
Georgia at her own command. The effects of this road 
would be felt in all her borders; would be felt in the deep 
valleys, which stretch out from the Smoky and Iron Moun- 
tains in the East, to the rich alluvial plains, which are 
washed by the waters of the Mississippi. 

Nor would Tennessee alone be benefitted. South-Carolli- 
na, and Georgia, would receive a new impetus to their in- 
dustry by the commerce which would immediately spring 
up between them and Tennessee, and the reciprocity of in- 
terests which would exist between them, would soon unite 
them, would invigorate both, and weaken neither! In ex- 
change for her corn, pork, beef, bacon, lard, lumber, coal, 
flour, etc., Carolina and Georgia would return to the bosom 
of Tennessee, sugar, coffee, rice, and other commodities, 
which cannot be produced in so high a latitude; while 
Charlesten and Savannah, already the emporiums of their 
respective States, would also become the chief marts, for the 
sale of the cotton, tobacco, flour, and other surplus products 
of Tennessee, and Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana. Indeed, 
the effects of this road, in developing the resources of these 
States, and its influence upon their prosperity can scarcely 
be over-estimated. 


“ft is of the nature of such undertakings, to multiply commercial 
transactions through the facilities which they offer, and even to cre- 
ate business where none existed before; so that a line, which for the 
first few years of its operation, scarcely pays its expenses, may, in a 
few years, prove lucrative. The Camdenand Amboy Rail-Road is 
an eminent example of this: That work cost $1,238,000, and was com- 
pleted in 1830. In three years, the travel increased 65 per cent., and 
freight 123 percent. Its net earnings, in three years, including 
1834, °35, °36, exceeded the whole cost of the road.” 


Rail-roads create business ; they offer an avenue through 
which the industry of the country may send its produce to 
market, and exchange it for merchandize, where no avenue 
existed before; or, if any did exist, an expensive, and tedi- 


ous one. 
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But other, and more patriotic motives, which appeal to the 
hearts of all good citizens, come also to advocate the consti- 
tution of this road. Hitherto, South-Carolina and Georgia 
have been unknown regions,—a far distant terra incognita 
to the people of the West ;—while these, in their turn, have 
been almost equally separated from the hardy sons of the 
Mississippi. Open this road, and the strong ties of commer- 
cial intercourse, and mutual and reciprocal interests will 
bind them together as a band of brothers. Then, indeed, 
would the rail-road become, as chains of iron binding the 
West to the South ; and making these all one great family, 
with the same interests, hopes, and wishes ; saying to each 
other, as Ruth said into Naomi—*Entreat me not to leave 
thee, or to return from following after thee ; for whither thou 
goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 


H. 


Art. IIL.—SLavery IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 

1. Harper's Memoir on Slavery. 

2. Gov. Hammond's Letters te Mr. Clarkson. 

3. Domestic Slavery considered as a Scriptural institu- 
tion, in a Correspondence between the Rev. Dr. Fuller, 
and the Rev. Dr. Wayland. 


Among the popular school books, some forty or fifty years 
ago, was a plain prose edition of Esop’s fables. The stories, 
told in the simplest possible language, were illustrated with 
wood cuts, very coarse it is true, but sufficiently expressive. 
One of these represented a naked blackamoor standing in a 
tub of water. Around him is assembled a group of women— 
busy bodies in matters not their own—matrons not over at- 
tentive to theirown households—widows seeking somebody 
to care about—spinsters anxious tor notoriety, and not scru 
pulous about the means for obtaining it. With much cla- 
mor and gossip, and infinite zeal, they are employed ; some 
of them in throwing water on the black ; some in scrubbing 


g 
him with mops and brushes: and the rest in encouraging 
Or * 
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and directing the efforts of their companions. The labor 
of love was intended to wash the blackamoor white; it en- 
ded, as Esop tells us, in the death of the favored party. 
During the progress of the experiment, the ladies, no doubt, 
discussed the certainty of its success; the benevolence of 
their own motives; the folly and malice of those, who re- 
fused to believe that black could be made white : and the 
advantages of amalgamation with the interesting patient, 
when the process of regeneration shou'd be over. fs 

Esop’s benevolent women were the prototypes of the pre- 
sent abolitionists, or ablutionists. These also are busy with 
their tub and blackamoor. Mr. Jay plies his mop, and Tap- 
pan his bucket, and John Quincy Adams his newly in- 
vented scrubbiug brush—the right of petition—with exem- 
plary vigor, whilst Alvan Stewart, and Cassius M. Clay, 
stand b y in delirious ecstacy, and the Trollopes, Martineaus, 
and Abby Kellys, with all the abolition matrons and mai- 
dens of blushing New-England, are earnest and eloquent 
on the necessity and benefits of immediate amalgamation. 

If the operators could confine their experiment to sub- 

jects among themselves, the Southern people would neither 
complain a? interfere. We should feel some symp athy for 
the poor black, and some wonder at the crazy white, but 
there is no Paul-Pryism in the chi iracter of the South, and 
we would leave our neighbors of old, or New- England, to 
conduct their own affairs in their own way. Indeed we 
are so far acquainted with the ethics of fanaticism, and have 
so much charity for folly, as to be willing to excuse the abo- 
litionists, if they should occasionally steal from the Southern 
States a negro or two for their ¢ xperiments, as they often do, 
when their prisons and penitentiaries have absorbed their 
own—it would be unreasonable to require that a fanatic 
should be able to respect the rights of property, or that a 
party should acknowledge the obligations imposed by the 
decalogue, who virtually reject the authority of the Ol d and 
New Testaments. 

But these good people are not content to indulge their 
whims within their own limits, or, to any moderate extent, 
at our expense. They have a perfect mania for the tub and 
scrubbing brush, and cannot be satisfied without thrusting 
them into the Southern States, and experimenting among us 
upon our slaves. We have, therefore, been compelled, from 
time to time, to tell them, in very plain terms, that we have 
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no faith in their wisdom or their motives ; that their passion 
for intermeddling in what does not concern them, has no- 
thing in common with the pure and noble sentiment of chris- 
tian benevolence, which is incompatible with any thing 
malevolent or vindictive ; that it is in truth the offspring of 
inordinate vanity, the love of excitement, or the bastard 
ambition, which seeks power by other than the ordinary and 
legitimate modes. When, in the pursuit of their object, 
they send agents among us to amend our laws, we dismiss 
them with as much civility as the case permits. When they 
abuse the common council room of the nation to annoy the 
South, we are constrained to let them know that their agita- 
tion in Congress is a faithless violation of rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution, and which honest and honorable men 
could not fail to respect—very moderate language, and alto- 
gether short of a just description of that arrogant and inso- 
lent surveillance over the social condition of the Southern 
States, established and kept up by societies and associations 
at the North, under the pitiful pretence of a right to discuss, 
or a right to petition, or benevolence, or religion, or some 
other glossing falsehood. 

But the people of the Southern States have never for- 
mally vindicated, until lately, the rightfulness, advantages, 
ind necessity of slavery, as established among us. Some 
have thought it idle to reason with fanatics, and others have 
been averse to the excitement to which such a discussion 
might possibly lead, or, perhaps, they have distrusted the 
strength of their own position; whatever the reason may 
have been, they have abstained from any discussion of the 
subject when it was possible to avoid it. Buta change is 
perceptible in the Southern States. The perpetual din of 
the Northern and European press, has roused the attention 
of our people. It is proper that it should do so. Continued 
uttacks unmet, arguments unanswered, misrepresentation 
unexplained, and falsehoods unbranded, may produce evil 
consequences even among ourselves. It is due, therefore, 
to our own people, to look the subject fairly in the face, to 
lay aside all scruple, and to challenge investigation. It is 
due also to those of the Northern States—composing by 
far the greater number of their people,—who are not aboli- 
tionists, and who need information on a subject of which 
they have no personal knowledge. The pamphlets at the 
head of our article, will show that certain distinguished and 
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able men at the South have come to this conclusion; the 
execution of them proves that it has been from no lack of 
logic or wit, that the amis des noirs had so long remained 
unanswered. 

The South is indebted, we believe, to Professor Dew, for 
the first clear and comprehensive argument on the subject 
of slavery. In areview of the debates in the Virginia Con- 
vention, he has produced an argument on the subject of sla- 
very, which a distinguished judge pronounces to be the 
most able and philosophic that he has met with in our time. 
He was followed by Chancellor Harper, who, in the year 
1836, delivered an oration, and in 1837, read a memoir on 
the same subject, before the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of South-Carolina. He takes the broad ground that 
slavery cannot be proven to be a moral, political, or social 
evil, or to be incompatible with a well regulated and happy 
civil polity. To those who have the happiness to know 
Chancellor Harper; the purity of his life; the fairness of 
his mind; the simplicity of his character; his love for 
truth; his devotion to knowledge; the exactness of his 
taste; and the force and compass of his intellect, it need 
hardly be said, that whatever he writes is worthy of serious 
atte ntion, not only for the ability which it must exhibit, but 
because it comes from aman of wisdom and virtue, the bu- 
siness of whose life is the conscientious and earnest seeking 
after truth. The Chancellor has been followed by Dr. Cart- 
wright, the Rev. Dr. Fuller, and Governor Hammond, who 
have discussed the subject, in its several relations; with 
great ability.* Dr. Cartwright’s account, in a former number 
of this review, of the race of Ham, and his condition in 
every age, cle arly showing that providence had destined him 
to be a slave to the more favored descendants of Shem, is 
exceedingly ingenious and interesting, and well deserves a 
careful perusal. Governor Hammond’s letters are in every 
body’s hand, they have been published in various forms, and 
a large number of the pamphlet edition has been sent to 
England for circulation. They are written in that discur- 
sive but popular form, with intermingled logic, wit, and sar- 
casm, which commands the public favor, and gives them the 
best possib le quality for a book, that of being, like Ran- 
dolph’s speeches, readable by every body. We shall attempt 


*See also an able argument in the 3d No. of the Southern Review. 
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to give a concise summary of the arguments of some of 
these gentlemen. 

The first topic that meets us, in their discussion of the 
question of slavery, isa sortof argumentum ad hominem, as 
far as England and the North are concerned. The im- 
pugners of slavery and slaveholders in America, are the 
very people by whom slaves and slaveholders were estab- 
lished there. The capital which, in New-England, is now 
invested in presses and print shops for the slander of the 
slaveholder; for enticing negroes to fly from their masters ; 
for cramming runaway negro orators to rival Birney and 
Tappan; for paying small traffickers in philanthropy to 
sneak into Southern families, and chronicle lies in the inter- 
vals of fawning and feeding, was invested a few years ago in 
transporting negroes from Africa.* Being compelled by law 
to abandon the old trade of making the black a slave, the busi- 
ness men have taken up the new one of making him free. If 
the law permitted a return to the former traffic, there is no 
doubt that both branches of the concern would be carried 
on with equal activity. Even now, the law to the contrary 
notwithstanding, according to the report of an American 
officer on the African station, Northern merchants furnish 
vessels and merchandize to the slavers on the coast of Af- 
rica, and in this manner facilitate the trade in slaves. But 
this, by no means, conflicts with the abolitionists’ carrying 
on the trade of emancipation. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that the same parties may be active in both departments, 
and that Mr. Tappan may do a turn of business in making 
bond, as well as making free. It is of little moment to these 
revilers of their own countrymen, that all such libellers as 
they are, belong to the proverbially respectable order of 
evil birds who befoul their own nests. To the hunter after 
notoriety, or money, the cleanliness of the field is of small 
importance, or consideration. He is like the Roman empe- 
ror, who could find no unsavoury smell in the gold derived 
from the filthiest object of taxation. 

To this argumentum ad hominem the people of England 
are even more exposed, than our own countrymen. If in- 
dividuals and nations are responsible for the necessary con- 

* Even the clergy took part in the slave trade speculation. Dr. Stiles 
sent a barrel of rum to Africa to purchase a negro; and, in due time, as 
Dr. Wayland tells us, the Reverend trader received a well-conditioned 


negro boy. 
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sequences of their acts, then is England responsible for 
slavery in the United States. For more than a century, the 
English merchants carried on, in this country, an extensive 
commerce in negro slaves. They bought them in Africa, 
transported them to America, and sold them to the planters, 
for large sums of money. Now a new fashion prevails, 
and the good people of England form societies, establish 
presses, and circulate books, pamphlets, and tracts, to revile 
the planters for holding the very slaves, which English ca- 
pital, English ships, and English merchants purchased, trans- 
ported, and sold among them. Into this new current of na- 
tional opinion all classes have fallen; from the Irish dema- 
gogue, to the English Duke ; from Mrs. Martineau, to the 
Scotch ex-Chancellor; from Mr. Dickens—the incarnation 
of cockney sentiment—to the Queen’s consort, who spares 
an hour, occasionally, from nursing the numerous buds of 
the illustrious white and red rose of York and Lancaster, to 
extend his care to the negro across the Atlantic. In this 
war upon a system of their own making, the English peo- 
ple, as is common with them, have no selfish design what- 
ever—no intermeddling disposition to supervise the concerns 
of America,* Cuba, or Brazil. They do not make it a pre- 
text for overhauling the vessels of other nations, and pro- 
moting their claim to supremacy on the ocean. They cover 
under it no sly scheme for rebuilding their colonial prospe- 
rity, and correcting the blunders of their West India policy, 
by checking, in other countries, the growth of those pro- 
ductions which she has virtually abandoned, by the abolition 
of slavery in her own. Nothing like it-—-they are actuated 
by the purest benevolence only—their captains of slavers 
have been all converted into Howards, and have exchanged 
their zeal for making slaves, into an equal zeal for making 
free men. From their anxiety to take care of the poor of 
other nations, it might be naturally inferred that they have 
none at home—no rags, no wretchedness unequalled in any 
other country ; no filthy hovels with mud floors, the com- 
mon abode of pigs, poultry, and peasant; no crowded cel- 
lars, where families occupy each its corner; no millions of 

* We say America for the United States. It is the proper name of the 
United States. In Europe, by America, they mean the United States: by 
Americans, they mean the citizens of the United States. Other parts of the 
ontinent have different names: Mexico, Brazil, Chili. America is ap- 
ropriated by us. To attempt to substitute for it Alleghania, etc., is both 
unnecessary and ridiculous 
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paupers never fed, never clothed, never warmed in winter ; 
no children put to hard labor below ground; no girls at 
work among naked men; no examples of human degrada- 
tion and suffering more brutal than any American imagina- 
tion, unassisted by British Parliamentary Reports, could 
possibly conceive. Nothing of all this can exist in England. 
The Parliamentary Reports must be false. If true, would 
not English hearts and hands be first and exclusively devo- 
ted to extirpate so horrible a condition of society _—would 
they write, declaim, expend thousands on a supposed abuse 
three thousand miles off, with which they have no connec- 

tion, civil, social, or political, and of which they know littl 

or nothing, whilst the horrors of their own hearths continue 

to cry to heaven for redress?’ Would they pass by their 
fellow-subjects dying of hunger on their very door sills, to 
make long prayers in the market place for the sufferings of 
the negro, who never knows what hunger is. 

But if British philanthropy is re solved to look over and 
beyond their own homeless, unfed, ragged millions, and ex- 
pend its unsought sympathy on other nations, it it suggested 
to Mr. Clarkson, with all due respect, to pursue the only 
course by which his end can be acc ompiioned. His coun- 
trymen brought the negro mare, Jet them take ora away. 
They « 
him, them use the money to buy raed t bale may pur- 
chase as any body else may purchase. They may carry 
their property where they please, as other owners do. But 
they have never done this. ‘They have never released from 
slavery a single slave, by the only possible mode by which 
they can release him. Tt is eH more agreeable to the sys- 
tem by which they combine the pleasures of charity and 
gain, to hold great meetings at Exe ‘ter Hall; to boast of En- 
alish philanthropy yy and liberty ; and to issue circulars full of 
self. complacency and self-gratulation; thanking God that 
they are not as other men—slave-holders, and man-stealers 
-~and to continue, with their hands in their breeches pock- 
ets, to jingle the very gold for which they sold the African 

savage, kidnapped by their ship-masters on the coast of 
Guinea. This negro trade has been invaluable to our En- 
glish friends. It first filled their purses with an immense 
amount of money, and now it affords a capital, on which 
their traders in philanthropy, as Coleridge calls them, carry 
ona large and profitable business. Being no longer able to 
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coin money out of slavery, they now turn it to another ac- 
count, and make it a reputation-for-humanity fund. They 
manage to earn a character for hating slavery out of the 
very plantations in America, which they themselves stocked 
with slaves. They contrive, from the same quarter, at the 
same time, to obtain credit for benevolence, and cotton for 
their Manchester trade. They are like their Bishop of Lon- 
don, who declaims, before the House of Lords, on the de- 
baucheries of the age, and rents out the very stews in which 
they flourish ; securing a subject for his moral lecture on 
licentiousness, by providing tenements for those who in- 
dulge in it. They resemble their own beau ideal of a fine 
gentleman—George the IV.—who drove his wife into im- 
prudencies by his brutality and neglect, and persecuted her 
to death for having fallen into them ;—or, one of the fash- 
ionable Whartons of the London Clubs, who seduces a 
woman, and then upbraids her with a wantof virtue. The 
case is even worse, as violation is worse than seduction, for 
John Bull forced the colonies to do, what he now abuses 
them for having done. 

This knack in our old friend, of reconciling the propensi- 
ties first for getting money, and next for making rhetorical 
flourishes about his benevolence, is not confined to Ameri- 
can slavery. It is quite as conspicuous, and amusing, in 
other matters—for example, in his East India affairs. 

For many years, the gold and jewels of Hindostan had 
continued to flow into England without interruption. Du- 
ring half a century, not a ship arrived from Calcutta, which 
did not bring with it some nabob returning with his chests 
of gold and diamonds, the plundered treasure of Begums 
and Rajahs, hoarded from generation to generation, for cen- 
turies. When Clive was accused of rapacity, he burst into 
an exclamation, that so far from being guilty, he looked back 
with astonishment at his own moderation, when he remem- 
bered how he walked iu the treasury of Moorshedabad, be- 
tween heaps of gold and precious stones, his will being the 
only limit to his power. Clive had few equals. ‘There 
were not many of the Company’s servants who left them- 
selves, under similar circumstances, the same cause for asto- 
nishment. Pennyless writers who went to India with small 
salaries, in a few years returned, to buy manors, surpass the 
aristocracy in profusion and ostentation, and rival princes 
in their expenditure. 
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But whilst the whole nation were eagerly rushing to this 
harvest of “barbaric pear! and gold,” they got up, to ) balance 
the account, the most magnifice nt indignation- meeting that 
the world has ever seen. Hastings, the Governor -General 
of India, was arraigned in Westminster Hall. Ladies, and 
Lords, and Commons—all that England possessed of beauty, 
and talent, and noble birth—were assembled, day after day, 
to hear the denunciations of an eloquence never surpassed, 
perhaps never equalled—to listen, with wonder, to the vehe- 
ment logic of Fox, the sparkling declamation of Sheridan, 
the gorgeous imagination of Burke, luxuriating in kindred 
themes of Eastern character and scenery. The effect on 
the female audience was terrific,—one fainted, another was 
carried out in —— But time passed on; the ladies 
became weary, or found something more attractive in the 
opera, or the pe ott ; the counsel flagged; every thing grew 
tired but the hatred of Francis, and the ardour of Burke; 
the trial closed, and the enemy of Cheyte Sing and Nunco- 
mar retired from the bar of the Senate to purchase an es- 
tate,and enjoy a pension. We are not to suppose that, du- 
ring all this time, there was one rupee less taken from the 
plundered Indian. The grand-national-sympathy-meeting 
vindicate d the British character for humanity, and the Com- 
pany’s servants took care to gratify the national passion for 
wealth. One instance occurred, during the grand exhibi- 
tion of benevolence and justice by the British Parliament, 
which sufficiently explains the nature of the show. Mr. 
Martin, an honest country member, very deeply affected by 
the eloquent account of the wrongs done to the Indian Prin- 
cesses, got up and declared, in his simplicity, that if any 
member would move to restore the treasures of which the 
Princesses had been plundered, he would second the motion. 
He looked round for support; but not a voice was heard; 
not a man was found to make the motion, and the honest 
countryman discovered, that restoration of the stolen pro- 
perty was not the policy of the receivers of stolen goods, 
however eloquent they might be in denouncing the thief. 

The East. India Company have shown a very happy con- 

formity to the national character, in their transactions of 

commerce and conquest, “always,” says a distinguished En- 

glish writer, “protesting against adding a foot to their terri- 

tory, and denouncing the policy which extended it, while 

they quietly take possession, without a murmur, of the gains 
28 VOL. VIII.—No. 16. 
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thus acquired; at once relieving their conscience by the 
protest, and replenishing their purses by the spoil.”* 

The war in China furnishes another happy exemplification 
of the manner in which the British combine the love of 
gain, and a benevolent regard to the happiness of their 
neighbors. They waged war on the poor Celestials, bat- 
tered down their forts, stormed their towns, butchered the 
almost unresisting people like sheep, not for conquest, or 
commerce only, but for the advancement of the christian 
religion, and the amelioration of the Chinese moral and reli- 
gious character. They fought at once for the extension of 
trade, and of true religion, and made converts with the same 
zeal to the use of Opium, and the New Testament. 

There can be no doubt that the business part of the trans- 
action was a fair one, because it has been justified by the 
casuist of Quincy, who thinks it horrible to whip a delin- 
quent negro with a lash, but very commendable to poison 
the Chinese with opium. The Hong Kong Gazette an- 
nounces that the trade has fully succeeded ; that opium is 
now eaten by the Celestials without opposition, or enquiry, 
onthe part of their government; and the London papers 
announce the arrival of the last two millions of sycee silver. 
Whether the philanthropic part of the undertaking is equally 
successful, we are not yet informed. 

This amiable and benevolent desire to promote the hap- 
piness of the whole human race, so conspicuously exhibited 
in the censure of slavery, the conquest of India, and the im- 
provement of China, has alone induced the people of Eng- 
land to appropriate to themselves endless possessions in all 
parts of the globe. In addition to India, with its hundred 
millions, they possess New-Holland, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Gibraltar, and Canada, and parts of South Ame- 
rica and Africa, and countless islands in every ocean and 
sea. This certainly, to a careless observer, seems to indi- 
cate a grasping and greedy spirit in the English people, but 
then, per contra, to demonstrate their moderation, they 
show amost laudable zeal for the independence of Texas, 
and denounce the rapacity of the United States in seeking, 
or desiring its annexation. They exhibit an equal zeal to 
save Oregon from the ambition of America, and are even 
willing to take it themselves, worthless as they say the coun- 
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try is, rather than see it fall into the hands of the unprinci- 
pled republicans. In this way England reconciles, to her 
own satisfaction, the passion for acquisition, and the profes- 
sion of moderation, and is at once most insatiable in her 
own acquisitions, and most censorious on those of other 
nations. One of her writers is now recommending the 
seizure of Egypt. If she takes it, the occupation will be 
accompanied with endless declarations, that it is intended 
for the benefit of the world in general, and for the religious, 
moral, and civil improvement of the Egyptians in particular, 
and for no other purpose. 

We have been puzzled to understand how it is, that Eng- 
land should be not only blameless, but praiseworthy, in 
seizing upon India with one hundred mimons of inhabitants, 
and that America should be unprincipled and ambitious, in 
adding certain vacant territory to her possessions. The fact 
must be so, for all England affirms it to be so. It is per- 
haps the only point on which the English and Irish agree, 
and about which Mr. O’Connell does not pronounce the Pre- 
mier a dealer in falsehoods. Itis true, that there are some 
differences in our proceedings and theirs. We appropriate 
a country by purchase, they by conquest; we with the con- 
sent of the inhabitants, they without it; we deal in resolu- 
tions, conventions, constitutions, they in flying arullery, and 
sharp pointed bayonets; we annex a few thousand new cv- 
tizens, and many acres of revenueless country, they millions 
of new subjects, and countless lacs of contributions. It 
must be these differences that make the objection to us. 
Our mode of acquisition is not that which is recognized in 
monarchical and aristocratic Europe, and, therefore, not the 
legitimate mode. We presume to differ with Kings, in ob- 
taining increase of territory by peaceable means, and not 
by glorious war, and are therefore unprincipled republicans 
—uninstructed in the true royal doctrines, which direct ac- 
quisitions of territory to be made by violence only, and jus- 
tify such acts even as the attack on Denmark, provided it 
be attended with a sufficient destruction of human life. In 
conformity with these royal maxims, the annexation of Ire- 
land was originally a wise and just measure, and ought to be 
adhered to, because it was accomplished i in spite of the 
Irish, and with an abundant shedding of Irish blood; but 
the annexation of Texas is an act of unprincipled ambition 
and rapacity, because it was done with the consent of every 
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Texan man, woman, and child—an independent people by 
the admission and recognition of England and France. It 
arises, no doubt, from this legitimate mode of annexation 
applied by England to Ireland, that there exists between the 
two countries a love and esteem so cordial, as to excite uni- 
versal admiration. No two nations in the world, neither 
Italians and Germans, nor Turks and Greeks, nor Russians 
and Poles—another example of the royal mode of annexa- 
tion—feel for each other so much affectionate solicitude, or 
dwell together like brethren, in such perfect unity. We 
are content, however, with our plain republican way of 
doing these things; and imitating, as we do, our worthy pro- 
genitor, in the determined spirit for making acquisitions, we 
prefer our American mode by purchase, and consent of 
parties, to the Irish plan of England. 

There is no aypoc risy in all this assumption of humanity 
and disinterestedness, by the British people. The Englis h- 
man really persuades himself that he makes war for the ad- 

vantage of every body but himself, that he conquers Hindos. 
tan to rescue the Indians from despotism, storms Canton for 
the comfort of Counsellor Lin, and seizes upon countless 
islands and continents, to give lessons of moderation and 
disinterestedness to the whole family of mankind. There is 
nothing so monstrous that an Engl lishman is not ready to 
believe it, if it be flattering to the pride of England. On 
this subject his self. deception i is without limit; all contradic- 
tion, inconsistency, or absurdity is overlooked, or never 
seen, if the statement be in praise of English courage, good 
faith, or humanity. In a work lately published—the Cres- 
cent and the Cross—Mr. Elliott Warburton very gravely 
tells us that England, alone, carried on war for twenty years 
on the whole world, for that world’s liberty. But no, he 
adds, she was not alone—she had one ally in this struggle 
for religion and freedom. In the great battle for the chris- 
tian faith, and civil liberty, the Turk—the successor of the 
Mahomets and Amuraths—-the representative of the bow- 
string and Koran—-made common cause with English bay- 
onets and Bibles, to defend the freedom and faith of the infi- 
del dogs, whose fathers’ graves the Moslem are accustomed 
to defile. This was indee :d a miracle of English diplomacy ; 
and it may certainly be admitted, that the defence of reli- 
gion and the civil liberty of the whole world, was quite as 
much the real object of the Turk, as of the Englishman, 
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The same writer de lights in denouncing the French atro- 
cities in Egypt, and elsewhere. No tale on this subject is 
incredible to him. In a few pages after, he describes an in- 
undation produced by the British army having cut the great 
dam separating the salt-water lake Maadee from lake Mare- 
otis, by which fifty Arab villages were swept away, and a 
country fertile unti! visited by its English allies, was con- 
verted into aswamp. The author adds, that Mehemet Ali 
intends to drain the lake, and to restore it to cultivation; 
but, he coolly remarks, “many years will be required to re- 
pair the ruin which a few hours were sufficient to effect.” 
If this had been done by the French brigands, we should 
never hear the last of it. But, it bei ing an exploit of British 
troops, there are, without doubt, forty excellent reasons 
why they should do it,-—one perh: aps being, that they went 
to Egypt to defend and protect the inhabitants from the 
horrors of French domination. 

This gentle and considerate mode of dealing with the 
lives and prope rty of their allies by a British army, so sen- 
sibly felt by their Turkish or Egy pti: in friends, was shown 
even more emphatically to the Spaniards, during the Penin- 
sular War. The inhabitants of St. Sebastian, Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, and Badajos, filled Europe with complaints of the ra- 
pine, house-burning, rape, and murder, consequent upon the 
storming of those p laces by the British troops, and Napier 
admits their complaint to be well founded. But what then? 

—is it reasonable to require soldiers to discriminate so 
nicely, as to distinguish between a friend’s city held against 
his consent by an enemy, and a city of the enemy himself, 
or to consider them, when taken by storm, as entitled to any 
difference of treatment’? Besides this, was not the army of 
England doing battle for the civil liberty and the religion 
of the whole world, and surely they are not to be judged by 
the common standard of humanity and morals, which may 
be supposed to regulate a more ordinary warfare. 

If, however, after all, any man should be so unreasonable 
and impracticable, as to entertain doubts respecting the be- 
nevolence and philanthropy of the British nation, and to pe 
dissatisfied with the evide ‘nce in their favor, exhibited s 
forcibly by the anti-slavery doings of the great English tra- 
ders in negroes—by their “impes aching the plunderer, Hast- 
ings, but ‘<ofen sing to restore the stolen goods—by their 
forcing the trade in opium on the Chinese at the point of 
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the bayonet, to give the tea-drinking Celestials another 
agreeable stimulant, and so improve their moral and reli- 
gious character ;—by their peculiar mode of dealing with 
the dykes and cities of their allies, when under the protec- 
tion of a British force—we would refer any such unbeliever 
to the domestic history of Great Britain, as proving conclu- 
sively the humanity of her people. Let him advert to their 
punishments, amusements, and civil wars—-the three great 
tests of the temper and disposition of a nation—and he can 
no longer fail to acknowledge the gentleness of the national 
character. ‘Take their punishments for example,—chopping 
off heads with axes; dismembering the dead body of the 
criminal; sticking up the limbs over gateways; gibbeting 
in chains; killing by law for the theft ofa shilling ; impri- 
soning and starving for debt; transporting for shooting a 
hare :—or their amusements, so particularly humane—see- 
ing men beat each other to mummies; bull-baiting; dog- 
worrying; cock-fighting, where the death of the bird is en- 
sured by steel weapons; tearing foxes to pieces with 
hounds ; steeple-chasing, where the poor horse is often 
killed, to say nothing of the benevolent gentleman who rides 
him; and the love of coarse practical jokes, which _ taste 
and delicacy of Marryatt so delight in describing: or their 
civil conflicts—so marked by forbearance and leet 
from the war of the roses, to Cromwell’s gentle dealing with 
the Jacobite Catholics, or Lauderdale’s tender mercies to 
the rebel Scotch Presbyterian, or North’s Indian allies in our 
own revolution, the employment of whom Lord Chatham so 
strangely thought a disgrace to the ancestry of British sol- 
diers and nobles. 

To these excellencies of the English character, so promi- 
nently exhibited in their disinterested wars and acquisitions 
for the good of mankind, there may be added an amiable 
passion for libelling their neighbors. For many centuries 
the French enjoyed a Benjamin’s portion of the good things 
that flow from the insular spleen. ‘The frog- eating, wooden 
shoed, attenuated Gaul, was a standing dish for the fun of 
the pursy Saxon. Even the Gallic courage was held cheap, 
and it became a test of British patriotism to believe, that one 
Englishman could whip three Frenchmen. The subjects 
of the Grand Monarque bore the incessant barking of their 
neighbor with great equanimity, and politely ascribed his ill 
nature to his climate, as Rosseau laid his own insanity when 
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in England on the “climat D’Angleterre.” They thought 
it not surprising that men, who were always hanging them- 
selves, should be always abusing other people. 

But for some years past, the United States appear to have 
become the favored nation. We have utterly eclipsed the 
French in sharing the civilities of the English press and 
people. Their favorite topic now is, the unprincipled, irre- 
ligious, profligate, spitting, tobacco chewing, julip drinking, 
drawling, lounging, unmannerly American. They roll the 
subject, like a sweet morsel, under their tongues. They 
have an affection for it. They place it in all kinds of lights. 
It assumes the shape of travels in this country. It makes a 
favorite article in the reviews. It enlivens a leader in the 
Times or Chronicle. It gives poignancy to a speech in 
Parliament. It is the staple of the Exeter love meetings, and 
helps out the scurrility of thecorn Exchange. They are 
never weary of it. Ah, if they could only, really, and in 
truth, bring themselves to believe in their sayings—if they 
could but persuade themselves to have faith in their own in- 
vectives—to credit their own assertion, that America has 
neither men, nor money, nor intelligence, nor power; what 
comfort it would be to our English kin, how calmly and 
contentedly they would dream over a future of undisputed 
dominion on every shore. But unfortunately for their hap- 
ness, they do not believe one word of the speculations of 
traveller, reviewer, orator or editor. ‘They have no genu- 
ine faith in the speedy downfall of the Great Republic, 
whose existence “with fear of change perplexes monarchs.” 
They know that their abuse and misrepresentations are all 
fudge, and they are the more exasperated for knowing it. 
They feel, that all their invective notwithstanding, America 
will go on in her gigantic race, growing every day in popu- 
lation, wealth and power. hey predict the speedy disso- 
lution of our government, and have done so for fifty years, 
but are the most unfortunate of all prophets. ‘They neither 
believe themselves, nor are believed in by others. It is very 
much to be lamented. We pity the unhappy patient, but 
know no remedy, unless it be a course of anti-bilious medi- 
cines, and abstinence from pen and ink. But if his conva- 
lescence depends on the stopping, or retarding America in 
her advance to a power, which will defy all attacks or inter- 
ference, the case is hopeless. 

One of the most prominent points in the abuse of the 
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Americans at present is their frauds—the failure to pay their 
debts. There is nothing of which the Englishman is so in- 
tolerant as a non-punctual debtor. In his own country he 
hunts the poor devil with bailiffs, as he does a hare with 
hounds, and to a foreign delinquent his anger is ferocious. 
This is all very well, we have nota word to say for the 
knaves who repudiate. Let them be roasted by the Quar- 
terly, or by any of the scurrilous scribblers, who, like Dick- 
ens and Marryatt, may be paying off old scores by libels on 
the United States. But it would be as well for the good 
people of England to remark, that Pennsylvania is not Ame- 
rica—that most of the States never failed to pay their debts— 
that many of them have none to pay—that the American 
Government has paid interest and principal—that England’s 
bankruptcy, hopéless and irretrievable, awaits a revulsion 
only in her Eastern Empire—that “trades proud empire 
hastes too swift away,” is a truth not taught by her own 
poet only, but by the experience of all ages—that there is 
no essential difference between the integrity of a people 
who refuse, or delay to pay their debts, and one which de- 
liberately contracts a debt which renders ultimate insolvency 
inevitable,—that whatever frauds may at present flourish on 
either side of the Atlantic, are only humble imitations of one 
to which England has had the honor to give birth—the 
South-sea bubble, “that tremendous hoax,” as Lamb calls it, 
“whose extent the petty speculators of our day look back 
upon with the same expression of incredulous admiration, 
and hopeless ambition of rivalry, as would become the puny 
face of modern conspiracy, contemplating the Titan size of 
Vanx’s superhuman plot ;”*—or of another—the suspension 
of specie payments in 1797—when the pound note sunk to 
the value of fourteen shillings, and Parliament enacted that 
it should be regarded as worth twenty, “a gross and revolting 
absurdity, says Lord Brougham, wnparalleled in the history 
of deliberative bodies.” The consequence of this was, that 
“the havoc which the depreciation made in the dealings of 
men was incalculable. Those who had lent their money 
when the currency was at par, were compelled to receive 
the depreciated money in payments, and thus loose thirty or 
forty per cent. of their capital. Those who had let land or 
houses at a lease, must take so much less rent than they had 
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stipulated to receive. Above all, those who had lent their 
money to the Government, were obliged to take two-thirds 
only of the interest for which they had bargained, or were 
liable to be paid off with two-thirds of the principal.’ ’** And 
this continued for twenty years to be the condition of Eng- 
land so immaculate for honesty. 

Indeed at the present moment, the frauds perpetrated un- 
der the influence of the existing rail-road mania, are superior 
to any that we can pretend to produce, and prove conclu- 
sively that we are very humble imitators of English excel- 
lence. 

In the face of all this, it is quite ludicrous to see the grave 
charges brought against America for her exceeding love for 
the “almighty dollar,” implying, as they do, that the accu- 
sers are quite superior to the weakness of attaching any un- 
due value to an object so gross. Why, truly, there never 
existed a nation where the love of money, or the fury to 
obtain it, has been more ungovernable than in England— 
and with reason too, for what is an Englishman, in Eng- 
land, without money? He looses caste. He flies his coun- 
try. He lives an exile in Belgium, Italy, France, Germany, 
any where but at home, where his diminished purse would 
expose him to unendurable scorn from his former equals. 
What will not gold buy or do in England? For what but 
the love of it, do the landholders insist on their monopoly 
of coining money out of the stomachs of the people? In 
what other region of the nay will the “almighty dollar 
secure larger indulgence,” to “Ward, to Waters, Chartres, 
or the Devil?” As to us, it is the standing complaint of 
English travellers in this country, that even the poor privi- 
lege of kicking the waiter, and bullying the landlord, is de- 
nied in America, to the possessor of that mighty talisman, 
which, in England, numbers these enjoyments among the 
least of its gifts. It is one of the points of inferiority in 
America, that in this country, the traveller is obliged to be 
civil to the tavern keeper, and that a full purse confers no 
right to be insolent or rude even to the coachman of a stage 
coach. 

But we must apologize for this digression on the eccentri- 
cities of our English neighbors—his eagerness one day for 
making the negro a slave, the next for making him free,— 
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his pocketing the spoils, and impeaching the spoilers,—his 
carrying civilization and religion into foreign lands, by pre- 
senting the bible with one hi ind, and opium with the other. 
It has proceeded from no want of respect or veneration for 
our kinsman—quite the reverse. We have for him all the 
indulgence of a true affection, and admit that he labors under 
a sort of idiosyncracy y—that the habit of praising himself 
and abusing others, is what he cannot help—-that it is one of 
his luxuries besides, and it would be as reasonable to expect 
him to abandon his roast beef, and plum pudding, and pot of 
London porter—that concentration of all the purities of the 
Thames—as to forego his favorite enjoyment of libelling 
his neighbors. We will leave him then to carry on the trade 
in negroes, on the Eastern shore of Africa, after the old fash- 
ion, and on the Western after the new—to make slaves on 
the one side, and apprentices on the other—while we follow 
Chancellor Harper and Governor Hammond, in their in- 
quiry into the merits of that slavery, which our English 
ancestors have established among us. 

The subject is one of great magnitude and importance. 
It presents many questions—all of them interesting—as it is 
considered in reference to religion, to political economy, to 
the interests of the master, tothose of theslave. Is slavery 
a sin—does it conflict with the will of God as revealed in 
the Old and New Testament? Is it the best system for so- 
ciety—for securing the greatest good to the greatest number ? 
Is it in our own country ‘the best system for the master—can 
he cultivate his lands to better advantage with other labor? 
Does it most conduce to the welfare of the slave in Ameri- 
ca—would not liberty be to him a nominal blessing, but a 
real and insupportable curse ? 

Greatly the most important view of the subject is the reli- 
gious one. For assuredly.if slavery be adjudged a sin, if it 
be condemned by the revealed will of God, then in christen- 
dom it cannot continue to exist. It is the duty of every man, 
making the laws of God the rule of his conduct, to use all 
practicable efforts to abolish whatever violates them. But it 
is on this ground, above all others, that the defender of sla- 
very, as we find it among us, is unassailable. It may be as- 
serted with confidence, that there is no fact in history, and no 
maxim in ethics better established by evidence or argument 
than the proposition, that slavery was recognized under the 
Jewish theocracy, and by the christian apostles, as a legiti- 
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mate form of social life, and that being so recognised, it 
cannot be deemed a sin by those who take the holy wri- 
tings, old and new, as the only revealed will of God, and 
standard of religious and moral duty. 

Slaves existed, under the divine government, among the 
Jewish people. The Scriptures distinctly set forth the rules 
by which they shall be made, by which they shall be go- 
verned, by which they shall be punished. They are de 
scribed as bought for a price; as the property of their mas- 
ters; as subject to his will; as beaten with stripes; as 
marked ; as sold ; as manumitted ; as placed in every possi- 
ble position, to which the condition of slavery is liable. 
Slavery then is recognized, permitted, regulated, enjoined, 
by the ‘Old Testament. But that which is recognized, per- 
mitted, regulated, enjoined, by the divine law, cannot be 
sinful. ‘To assert that it may be, would be maintaining a 
proposition quite as extravagant, as that two and two make 
five. Slavery then being so recognized, permitted, regula- 
ted and enjoined, can by no possibility be a sin. 

Again, when our Saviour taught, slaves were eve ry where 
about him ; he frequently makes allusion to their condition ; 
he denounces every form of sin around him; he reproves 
Sadducee and Pharisee without scruple, but he uses no ex- 
pression that can be tortured into a condemnation of slavery. 

The apostles were in the midst of slavery in its worst 
forms and abuses in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. It could 
not, therefore, elude their observation. They taught the 
new converts to christianity, not only the great truths of re- 
ligion, and the rules of morals, but many minor observances 
incidental to their situation, many regulations of behaviour, 
and even of dress becoming their new condition and _profes- 
sion, and rebuked any infringement of them with severity. 
If slavery were a sin, it could not, therefore, escape either 
their notice, or their condemnation. Far less would this 
be possible, if it were the heinous and devilish crime which 
Mr. Clarkson represents it to be. But there is not in the 
New Testament, a single expression which even insinuates 
a condemnation of slavery. Either then slavery is not a 
sin, or the Apostles not only winked at, but wilfully closed 
their eyes on iniquity of the vilest nature. 

Now this is so clear, plain, and conclusive, that to a mind 
capable of a candid and honest judgment, it is irresistible. 
Accordingly every christian teacher since the apostolic age, 
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who believes that there is meaning in language, or whose opi- 
nion is worth a groat, admits that neither the Old nor New 
Testament, contains one word in condemnation of slavery or 
slaveholders. The great Greek —_ Chrysostom, com- 
menting on a passage of St. Paul relating to slavery, gives 
full force to the doctrine of the Apostle in reference to its 
duties—draws no distinction between his general principles 
and his particular precepts, as we shall see Dr. Wayland 
do,—drops no word against slavery, but advises the chris- 
tian slave to continue in this station, considering his condi- 
tion as one of the many forms of social life, to ali which the 
blessings of gospel truth are alike dispensed. Chalmers 
admits fully, that slavery is not condemned by the Scrip- 
tures, and therefore is not asin. 

But, there is a class of theological instructors, who use 
the bible not so much to discover truth, as to support pre- 
viously conceived opinions. They ask, not what St. Paul 
teaches, but what there is in his teaching to confirm the 
opinions which they themselves entertain. It is Mr. Clark- 
son that plants, the Apostle only waters. It is Dr. Wayland 
who mee Paul and Timothy are used to supply materials | 
merely, if they have any, for the work. ‘The disposition to 
set an the bible which is commonly imputed to the church 

f Rome, may be more fairly ascribed to the class of which 
we speak. Rome is accused of substituting tradition for the 
Scriptures, the nominal protestant postpones the gospel to 
his own system of ethics. If the bible cannot be twisted to 
go with the system, it is rejected with contempt and abhor- 
rence. “If the religion of Christ, says Dr. Wayland, allows 
us to take such a license from such precepts as these, the 
New Testament would be the greatest curse that ever was 
inflicted on our race.” Or, to apply the general remark to 
the particular case, “if the religion of ( ‘hrist allows masters 
to hold slaves—if it permits what Dr. Wayland condemns— 
the New Testament would be the greatest curse ever in- 
flicted on mankind.” Such sentences as these manifestly 
indicate the temper with which the abolitionist approaches 
the Scripture argument. It is not one which seeks diligently 
and humbly to ‘know what the bible teaches, with the reso- 
lution to submit to that teaching, whatever it may be. It 

calls arrogantly and presumptuously on the divine writings 
to sustain the position of the abolitionist. It searches them 
merely for weapons of offence against slavery, and if it be 
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once driven to confess that they furnish none, it denounces 
the book as an imposture and a curse. 

The argument of the same parties speak this sentiment 
also, in a mode more covert, but equally plain. It sets up, 
as effectually, a standard of right and wrong, independent 
of the law and the gospel, and supplants the eternal word 
by some crotchety abstract notion of their own. If they do 
not repudiate the Scriptures in direct terms, they do so indi- 
rectly, by undermining their character and authority as the 
word of God. Take for example, the argument of the 
President of Brown University in reference to the Old Tes- 
tament in answer to Dr. Fuller. Dr. Wayland admits un- 
reservedly that slavery existed in the Jewish nation during 
the theocracy—that it was not forbidden—that it was regn- 
lated by the divine law. Very well, says his opponent, then 
slavery is not a sin, because a sin is an offence against the 
revealed will of God, and you grant that slavery 1s not for- 
bidden by the Old Testament. Not so fast rejoins the wor- 
thy President; I admit, it is true, that slavery is permitted 
by the inspired word of God, but I deny that what is per- 
mitted by that word is therefore no sin; Dr. Fuller stands 
aghast at this, and with uplifted hands asks his worthy 
brother of Brown how this can be. Nothing more easy 
replies the moral philosopher—other acts are permitted by 
the Old 'l'estament which are sins—as, for example, polyg- 
amy—and, consequently, it does not follow, because a thing 
is permitted by the divine will, that, therefore, it is not a 
sin. But, with all due respect to one so high in position as 
a christian teacher, another conclusion does follow from his 
position—that the Old Testament permits what is sinful— 
it follows that the Old Testament is not the word of that 
God, who is of purer eyes than ¢o behold iniquity, much 
less to permit it—it follows that Dr. Wayland must aban- 
don his bible, or his argument. The most inveterate infi- 
del, could not more effectually demolish the authority of the 
Scriptures, than by proving that they enjoin, or permit a 
sin. 

Thus, either by sentences like the above, or by arguments 
like the last quoted, the authority of the bible, as the word 
of God, is annihilated to the mind of the abolitionist, and 
he comes to regard Moses as an ordinary lawgiver to be 
judged, with his code, by the unerring ethics of modern 
presidents of colleges, and professors of moral philosophy. 
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Now for our part, admitting, as we freely do, that the moral 
philosophy of the amiable head of Brown University, is a 
very respectable school book, and vastly superior to the 
other productions of a like nature, which inundate us from 
the New-England press, such as the various performances 
of Peter Parley—oifences against the young fully equal to 
that of the pedagogue of Falerii, and worthy of the same 
punishment—yet we are not prepared to abandon even Pa- 
ley, or Smith, or Hutchison, for Dr. Wayland, and we can- 
not hesitate to take the Old Testament and slavery, in 
preference to the “Moral Science” and abolition. 

In a manner equally summary, and equally inconsistent 
with its character as the word of God, Dr. Wayland deals 
with the New Testament. He admits that it does not con- 
demn slavery. He will not deny that it alludes to slavery 
as a form of social life—that it reguiates the conduct of the 
slave as a member of the christian church. But, surely 
what the apostles suffered daily before their eyes s without 
rebuke—what they prescribed rules for—what they there- 
fore permitted, could not be a sin; an enormous sin, as the 
abolitionists consider it. 

The answer of the Clarkson school to this is a singular 
piece of protestant Jesuitism. True, they say, the apostles 
did not condemn slavery in their preaching and conversa- 
tion, but they established, in their writings, certain general 
principles, which would gradually destroy whatever was 
inconsistent with christian truth, and they left slavery to the 
operation of these principles. But, however proper and ne 
cessary a reference to these general doctrines may be, as to 
abuses which might arise in after times, and of which the 
apostles knew nothing, who can believe that they were in 
tended as a substitute for their direct condemnation of wrong. 
and sin committed daily before their eyes? Is there any 
class of evil doers so high as to escape the censure of Christ 
and his apostles? The Saviour rebukes the Scribe and the 
Pharisee, the rich and the powerful, those who sat in Mo- 
ses’ seat. The Apostle Paul denounces idolatry in the 
midst of Athens and Rome. Is there any thing so minute in 
the misconduct of christians as to elude their notice? The 
apostle reproves a departure from propriety in the dress even 
of the disciples. But there is not a word of condemnation 
for the sin of slavery—that enormous wrong—that detesta- 
ble crime. Why is this? It is easy of explanation. The 
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apostle satisfied his conscience by propounding certain doc- 
trines in his writings, which would in time undo the mis- 
chief which he was inevitably doing, by permitting, by 
countenancing an offence against God. It is not easy to see 
after this, with what propriety the apostle could ask the 
questions,—“thou that preachest a man shall not steal, dost 
thou steal”—“thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit 
sacrilege”—“thou that teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself.” He might have added—thou that teachest indi- 
rectly by general maxims that slavery is sin, dost thou sanc- 
tion it directly by thy daily conversation and preaching. 
The assumption that the apostles would, or did abstain 
from censuring any existing vice by direct precepts, and 
contented themselves with turning it over to the operation of 
their general principles, is just the reverse of the truth. 
They give us principles for cases, where they had no op- 
portunity for giving precepts. For what are we now doing 
when we attempt to apply to any particular case the princi- 
ples established by the apostles? We merely endeavor to 
discover what their precepts would have been, if the case 
had existed in their own day. If slavery had never been 
known before, and now for the first time, in the progress of 
missionary labors, the christian preacher had discovered it 
in some remote tribe or country, the question would natu- 
rally arise, whether it was consistent with the principles, the 
spirit, temper, and scope of the apostolic doctrine; or, in other 
words, whether the apostles, if now living, would approve 
or condemn this newly found form of social life. But there 
is no room for such enquiries in relation to slavery, when it 
is admitted that the apostles knew it, saw it, spoke about it. 
The only proper question then is, what did the apostles 
speak? Did they condemn it? Suppose that they saw it, 
and were silent about it. The silence of the apostles is not 
like the silence of other writers. It means something. In 
the case supposed it would mean that there was nothing 
worthy of condemnation. But they were not silent. They 
prescribed rules for the conduct of the slave; for the con- 
duct of the master. Are we to believe that the apostles 
regulated a sin ?—defined the mode in which it should be 
indulged? Would not this be approving it? Apply the 
reasoning to any other sin. Suppose the apostle had written 
to the Ephesians, giving certain directions as to the manner 
in which they should offer sacrifice to the great goddess of 
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their temple. Would it be enough to tell us that they had 
settled certain principles and truths respecting the existence 
and attributes of the Deity, which would in due time extin- 
guish idolatry. But Dr. Wayland tells us, “we are not 
competent to decide upon the manner in which God can, or 
does teach.” It is very possible, therefore, that the apostles 
may teach one thing by maxims, and another by the tole- 
rance of their daily conversation ; that their preaching may 
lean one way, and their general doctrines another ; that 
their precepts and their principles do not agree ; that the first 
were meant for their own times, and the last for all times 
after. 

We have sometimes heard irreverent wits talk of the differ- 
ence between the sayings and doings; the theory and prac- 
tice; the life and preaching of the modern ministers and 
teachers of divine truth, but we never knew the jest to be 
directed against the Apostle Paul. It remained for the Presi- 
dent of Brown University to discover, that the frail bishops 
and pastors of our own times, may plead the example of the 
apostles, for the diversity between their principles and their 
conduct. We have not had the advantage of reading the 
“moral science,” but we shall take the earliest ys tr of 
looking for the chapter establishing the rules, by which the 
balance may be preserved between a divines public teaching, 
and his private conversation ; between his doctrines intended 
for the world at large, and the precepts which he reserves 
for his own domestic or social circle ; between the right, and 
the expedient. 

But admit that the apostles belong to that class of chris- 
tian instructors, whose preaching and whose principles are 
not always in accordance—that, on the subject of slavery, 
they have failed to rebuke an offence daily before their eyes, 
and have been content to entrust its.removal to the influence 
of the general doctrines of Scripture. By what authority 
does Dr. Wayland depart from the apostolic practice ’—why 
does he disregard St. Paul’s example?—the supposed mode 
of teaching, as to slavery, indirectly by general principles, 
is what he considers God’s mode of teaching ; why does he 





pursue another? He admits that there is not one word 

the New Testament condemning slavery ; why are there so 
many pages in Dr. Wayland’s writings? Whence this con- 
trariety between the president and the apostle? We are as- 
sured, with all imaginable dogmatism, that slavery is a sin. 
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Why is it ?—have Christ or the apostles said so?—no, but 





ce i 
n- Mr. ‘Tappan and Mr. Birney have. Itis a wrong. Do the 
ot Scriptures condemn it?-—no, but Dr. Wayland, President 
or of Brown University does. It ought to be abolished. Does 
- St. Paul teach this ?—not a word like it, but Mr. Clarkson 
6. has issued his bulls to that effect, of a breed quite as formi 
Yy dable as those of Lord Peter in the tale of a tub. Will 
at christians in their senses hesitate between St. Paul, and Mr. 
st Clarkson, or Dr. Wayland, or Mr. Birney ’—certainly they 
2s will. ‘The Northern Methodist Church, the Northern Bap- 
tist Church, all the dreamers of dreams, and seers of visions, 
r and appealers to moral codes purer than that of the bible, 





_ turn their backs on St. Paul, and kick the Old and New 
d Testament into the kennel, as a curse. The continued ex- 
istence of the christian religion, such professed friends as 
these notwithstanding, is, perhaps, the most striking evi- 
dence of its divine origin. If, as we have heard a friend 


8 . igin. If 
remark, a fortress is assailed from without, and is undermined 


. within by treacherous defenders, and still from the ramparts 
" the standard continues to fly year after year, who can resist 
f the conviction, that a power more than human defends and 
2 protects its walls! 


The substance then of Dr. Wayland’s argument is this. 
ermitted by the Old Testament, 


It is true that slavery was 
but that does not prove that slavery is no sin, because other 


sins were permitted by the Old Testament. It 1s true that 


there is not a word in the New Testament condemning sla 
very, but that is because the apostles determined that the best 
mode of rebuking this sin, was to say nothing against it— 
regulate the mode in which it should be indulged—to leave 
| it to the general spirit of christianity to abolish the evil. It 
| is not, Dr. Wayland adds, for man to ask why the apostles 
) pursued this way of teaching in reference to slavery. It is 

enough that itis God’s way. But in our day, the apostolic 


or God’s manner of teaching, is no longer the right one. The 
ibolitionists—Mr. Clarkson, Dr. Wayland,—-have changec 
all that. They have grown wiser than St. Paul, and have 

The 
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been blessed with a new revelation like the Mormon. 
apostles said not a word in censure of slavery or slavehold- 
ers: the abolitionists rail at them like fishwomen—St. Pau! 
regulates the duty of master to slave, and of slave to master ; 
Dr. Wayland denies that any such relation can properly ex- 


ist—the apostle restores to the master the runaway slave, the 
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abolitionists entreat the slave to ranaway—the first, directs 
the believing slave to continue in his céndition, to be con- 


tent, to regard himself and master as equally the servants of 


Christ, and equally bound by the duties of their several sta- 
tions; the last, counsels, discontent, hatred, disobedience, 
and revolt,—the one addresses the owner of slaves as a be- 
loved brother; the other reviles him as a miscreant. It is 
evident that we must choose between St. Paul and Dr. Way- 
land. It is not possible to serve two such masters, 

On this branch of the subject—the relation of slavery to 


religion—we cannot too highly commend the argument of 


Dr. Fuller. It is clear, acute, and unanswerable. His op- 


ponent, in anoeynng to reply, looses himself in a mist of 


metaphysical subtelties, like one of Homer’s heroes, whose 
exploits were suddenly cut short by a fog. We hope that 
the worthy President of Brown, like the Greek hero, will 
have sense and piety enough to pray for light, and not go on 
vainly to do battle in the dark. 

There are some little things that we could wish amended 
in Dr. Fuller’s letters. He is a strong and skilful disputant, 
but a somewhat incautious one. We do not understand why 
slavery should not continue to be possible, when for four thou- 
sand years it has been actual, or why its continuance should 
not be desirable, when, as regards the black, it isa choice 
between servitude and extinction. We could wish too fora 
little pruning of his excessive defferences and solicitudes for 
his reverend brother, and that he had been a little more chary 
of promoting untried books to the dignity of classical stand- 
ards. But we know the kindly humor from which this 
comes, and that he could not possibly break his worthy 
brother’s head even sylogistically, without an affectionate so- 
lic oem to apply a plaste rtothe wound. We notice the slight 
defects, only because the letters are so excellent, as to make 
us Satie to see them without a fault. 

The Southern States then have nothing to apprehend in 
discussing the question of slavery, as connected with the 
religion of the bible. For those other religions, which vir 


tually repudiate the bible, whether they go by the name of 


Mormonism, or abolitionism, or assume the garb of some re- 
fined system of ethics, transcending the morals of the apos- 
tles, we have no concern. They will perish and come to 
naught, like a thousand fanatical foliies which have gone 
efore them. 
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Slavery, in its relation to political economy, presents the 
next important question connected with it. Is it better for 
the whole community, including both master and slave— 
the entire body politic, or State—that predial and domestic 
slavery should, or should not, exist? Does it secure the 
greatest good tothe greatestnumber? Thisis the question, 
as Chancellor Harper propounds it. He adds, “let me not 
be understood as taking upon me to determine, that it is bet- 
ter that it should exist. God forbid that the responsibility 
of deciding such a question should be thrown on me, or my 
countrymen. But this I will say, and not without confi- 
dence, that it is in the power of no human intellect to es- 
tablish the contrary proposition ;—the proposition, that it is 
better it should not exist. This is probably known to but 
one Being, and is concealed from human sagacity.” Chan- 
cellor Harper then goes into a clear, comprehensive, philo- 
sophical argument, which even an opponent, if he be an in- 
genuous one, must admire. Slavery, he says, has existed in 
all ages, and in almost all nations. It has been the instru- 
ment for the promotion of civilization every where. In no 
country, have the arts or improvements of society flourished 
or advanced, but by the aid of slavery. The savage will 
not labor: War, the chase, an indolent sensuality divide 
his life. This condition of society endures as long as the 
barbarian continues to put his prisoners todeath. When he 
ceases to amuse himself after a victory, by making riddles of 
his captives with arrows, or tearing their flesh with pincers, 
or dashing out their brains with a tomahawk, and discovers 
that he can make them contribute to his wants by preserving 
their lives, then improvement commences, The continuous, 
systematic, persevering labor of the prisoner, converted into 
a slave, produces food, comforts, conveniences, luxuries. 
The roaming savage becomes fixed. Agriculture advances ; 
the arts appear, and are cultivated, and society gradually, 
but certainly, assumes the form of civilized life. This is the 
history of progress among all nations. Slavery is the in- 
strument, the means, by which the barbarian reaches the 
advantages of civilization. In warm countries, it is impos- 
sible, perhaps, after attaining them, to perpetuate them by 
any other means. Compulsory labor is the only labor 
which can be sufficiently depended on, to counteract the in- 
fluence of a hot climate. A tropical sun at once produces 
an indisposition to work, and supplies without it, all that is 
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necessary for sustaining life. In severer climates where the 
danger of freezing, and starving, and the absolute necessity 
of shelter, are sufficiently compulsory, without the help of a 
master’s control,a new modification of social life arises, 
ind a different condition of society is gradually established. 
Servitude takes the place of slavery. The hired laborer 
supersedes the slave. But it is by no means certain, that 
this change is for the benefit of the last. 

In the progress of that state of society, to which we have 
just adverted, population increases; labor becomes super- 
abundant. It is discovered that the work of the slave no 
longer pays for his support. ‘The period comes when the 
master is willing to run away from his slaves, or, in other 
words, to manumit them, and get rid of feeding, clothing, 
and housing them. He perceives that he can hire the pea- 
sant for less than it costs him to maintain the slave, and 
therefore he manumits the slave. The freedom conferred on 
the serf in Europe a few centuries ago, was a concession, 
not to the serf, but tothe master. It was a change for the 
benefit of capital, not of labor. It was intended to place 
the master, the proprietor, the capitalist, in a better condi- 
tion than before. ‘There was nothing in society, as then 
-onstituted in any nation of Europe, that could by any pos- 
sibility have produced a concesssion to the peasant. Who 
was he? what was he? that a change, in the fundamental 
iws of any government, should be made for his advantage, 
rr by Ais advice? The change was intended for the benefit 
ft lord—for the advantage of the master only, was the 
serf converted into the “masterless slave.” When he was 
nade a free man, he was driven from a condition which he 
himself had chosen as a refuge from freedom. Gibbon re- 
ates that, on the establishment of the feudal system in Eu- 
rope, the poor, the feeble, the timid, sought admission 
among the bondsmen of the powerful lords. They were 
glad to transfer to another, that right of property in them- 

‘Ives, which the abolitionists tell us cannot be alienated. 
When the nobles subsequently found them an incumbrance, 
they restored them to their previous condition—the condi- 
tion of free laborers. Is that condition now, any better than 
it was, when the poor ran away from it, by enrolling them- 

lves among the serfs of the nobles. In the increased and 
crowded population of Europe, is it easier for the laborer to 
win his bread by the sweat of his brow? Is it less difficult 
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Is land more easy of 


rent! Does not every day afford evidence of the continued 
desire of the landholder to get rid of the manumitted serf— 
to drive off the cotter from his estate, and free himself from 
the remains of the servile incumbrance left upon his hands. 
It is true that the violence of the middle ages, which drove 
the feeble and the poor into slavery, exists no longer, but 
want, destitution, misery, starvation,—constitute a motive 
quite as irresistible—hunger is as powerful as the sword. 
The laborer lives by work, but cannot obtain it. The com- 
plaint of thousands continually, is, that they are not able to 


get employment. 


How happy would they be, to be always 


secure of it—to hold their employer bound never to dismiss 
his laborers, without finding for them another employer— 
to enjoy one of the benefits conferred by the condition of 


the slave. 


therefore, secure of subsistence. 


He is always secure of employment, always, 
And to this condition, only 


call it by another name, we cannot but think that thousands 

of European operatives would rejoice to be brought. 
Where, then, is the essential or important practical differ- 

ence between the servitude of modern Europe, and Ameri- 


can slavery ? 


Except in the fancy of those, who compose 


new Eutopias, or imaginary Republics, a laboring class——a 
very large class, who depend on daily Jabor for daily bread 


—must exist in every civilized state. 


In one country this 


laboring class is free, that is, he may seek his own master, 


and make his own contract. 


But want drives him to take 


the least possible wages that can sustain life. He is very 
often unable to obtain employment at all. Then he starves. 


He sleeps under hedges. 
straw is a luxury. 
If he falls sick, they perish together. 


To be able to get into a barn upon 
His wife and children suffer with him. 
In another country, the 


laborer is transferred by one employer to another—his con- 


tract is made 
therefore sure of subsistence. 
pursuit of work. 
food, clothing, help when sick. 


He is sure of employment, and 
He never wanders about in 
He has a fixed home, certain support, 
“In periods of commercial 


revulsion and distress, in countries of free labor, the distress 


falls principally on the laborer. 


In those of slave labor, it 


falls almost exclusively on the employer. In the former, 
when a business becomes unprofitable, the employer dis- 
misses his laborers, or lowers their wages. But with the 


latter, itis the very period at which he is least able to dis- 
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miss his laborers; and if he would not suffer a farther loss, 
he cannot reduce their wages.”* If with the free laborer, 
there be better chances for the few of superior mind to im- 
prove their condition, with the slave there is greater cer- 
tainty, for the mass, of security from want and starvation, 
There are compensations in either condition of society, 
which makes it not easy to determine which best secures 
the greatest happiness to the laboring poor. 

It is with good reason then, that Governor Hammond af- 
firms, “that slavery is an established and inevitable condi- 
tion of human society.” You may give it another name, 
but the case of the laboring poor in countries of free labor, 
does not materially differ from that of the slave. The Mar- 
quis of Normandy, as quoted by Governor Hammond, de- 
clares the English operatives “in effect slaves.” They are 
“more degraded physically, and morally, than our slaves.” 
To prove this, and show that it is not a rhetorical flourish 
only, a number of passages are quoted by Hammond, from 
the reports of commissioners appointed by Parliament to 
investigate the condition of the operatives. We refer to his 
letters for a few of the cases of suffering, ignorance, and 
brutal degradation, which abound throughout England, and 
will inflict but one or two on the reader. “I wish,” says a 
Commissioner, “to call the attention of the Board to the pits 


about Brampton. The seams are so thin that several of 


them have only two feet head-way, to all the working. 


They are worked altogether by boys from 8 to 12 years of 


age,on all fours, with a dogbelt and chain. The passages 
being neither ironed nor wooded, are often an inch or two 
thick with mud, In Mr, Barn’s pit, these poor boys have to 
drag the barrows with one cwt. of coal or slack 60 times a 
day 60 yards, and th empty barrows back without once 
straightening their backs,’ “Richard Nor th, age od 16, went 
into the pit at 7—when he drew by the girdle and chain 
his skin was broken, and the blood ran down.” When they 
refuse l to draw the y were beaten. In these pits, girls were 
at work, clad in nothing but their shifts, among naked men. 
In Liverpool, 40,000 persons live in cellars; in Manchester, 
15,000. In England, 22,000 people dwell in barns, tents, 
and in the open air. According to Mr. O’Connell, there 
re now in Ireland alone 4,000,000 of paupers in rags with- 
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out homes, “living on potatoes when they can get them, and 
to whom a blanket is an unknown luxury.” D Israeli, in a 
work of fiction it is true, but one professing to give a pic- 
ture less horrible than the facts would justify, abounds in 
details of misery that are almost incredible. We refer our 
readers to the work, and particularly to the biographical 
notice of Mr. Devilsdust, the foundling pauper. 

It is sufficiently evident from these accounts, that the con- 
dition of the English operative is not superior to that of the 
American slave. We have no such destitution and misery 
in the United States. Our slaves are better fed, better 
clothed, and certainly not more ignorant or immoral. We 
challenge comparison on this subject. Take for example 
the relative condition of the children of slave and operative. 
The very worst feature in the case of the laboring poor of 
England, is the miserable state of the children of tender 
years, of both sexes, working, under exposures which set 
all decency at defiance, and harnessed literally to their work. 
The child of the slave, to the age of twelve or thirteen, is 
as happy as perfect exemption from work and care can 
make him. 

There is this essential difference, too, in the case of the 
English operative, and the African slave. The one has been 
degraded, by the increasing hardships of his situation, from 
a better condition; the other has been raised by slavery 
from a lower one—the worst features of English social life 
were not known two hundred years ago in England; Mr. 
Clarkson himself would hardly deny, that the African in 
America is a civilized and cultivated being, compared with 
the savage of the slave coast. 

In reference to this suffering and degraded class of ope- 
ratives, Chancellor Harper says, “If some superior being 
would impose on the laboring poor of any country——this as 
their unalterable condition—you shall be saved from the 
torturing anxiety concerning your own future support, and 
that of your children, which now pursues you through life, 
and haunts you in death-—you shall be under the necessity 
of reguiar and healthful, though not excessive labor—in re- 
turn you shall have the ample supply of your natural wants 
—you may follow the instinct of nature in becoming pa- 
rents, without apprehending that this supply will fail your- 
selves, or your children-—you shal! be supported and re- 
lieved in sickness, and in old age, wear out the remains of 
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existence among familiar scenes and associates, without 
being driven to beg, or to resort to the hard and miserable 
charity of a workhouse—you shall of necessity be tempe- 
rate, and shall have neither the temptation or opportunity to 
commit great crimes, or practise the more destructive vices 
—how inappreciable would the boon be thought.” “And 
yet this is a very near approach to the condition of our 
slaves ;”"* and we confideutly ask, whether the laboring mil- 
lions of Great Britain would not joyfully accept a proposal 
from their landlords, permitting them to give their labor for 
ife,to be ensured a dwelling, food, clothing, fire, and the 
support of their families at their death. What else is sla- 
very but such anexchange? “May we not then say justly 
that we have less slavery, or more mitigated slavery than 
any other country in the civilized world.” 

The misfortune with the theorists and speculators on the 
subject of slavery is, that they compare the condition of the 
slave not with the laboring poor of their own or other coun- 
tries, but with some imaginary state of society, where there 
is no excessive Jabor, no severe privation, no want, starva- 
tion, or wretchedness. “But theorists cannot control nature 
and bend her to their views,”{ and the class marked by po- 
verty, and hard work, and want, will continue to the end of 
time among all nations. Whether this class be in a better 
condition as serfs, of free laborers, is a question, which 
Chancellor Harper says no human sagacity can fairly solve. 

To the several objections to slavery, made from various 
quarters, the writers to whom we have referred, give sound 
and satisfactory answers. It is said that the life of the slave 
is insecure. We challenge comparison, replies Chancellor 
Harper, and affirm, that with us there have been fewer 
murders of slaves, than of parents, children, apprentices, in 
societies where slavery does not exist. It is pretended that 
nations owning slaves are feeble in a military capacity, let 
us recur to the histories of Greece and Rome for the answer. 
We are supposed to be exposed to internal dangers—to the 
risk of insurrection and violence to person and property. 
Compare the condition of the Southern with that of the 
Northern States, or Great Britain—the riots of Massachu- 
setts, where helpless women were burnt out of their con- 
vent home at midnight--the ruthless violence of a like 
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nature in Philadelphia—the anti-rent disturbances in New- 
York, where law and order have been trampled under foot 
for two years, and the Governor and the judges talk min- 
cingly of the hardships of the anti-renters, who are obliged 
—poor innocents—to live on leased land, and not on fee 
simple estates, contrary to the genius of our institutions— 
or the infamous Mormon and anti-Mormon troubles, burn- 
ings, and murders which disgrace Illinois—or the disorders 
of Ireland, where one man at the head of the populace vir- 
tually governs, conflagrations and murders are perpetrated 
with impunity throughout the land, and government looks 
helplessly on—compare all this with the unbroken quiet of 
the Southern States. It is asserted that the slave is the ob- 
ject of oppression and tyranny. Ifa laborer in England 
steals a lamb, or entraps the game kept for the sport of his 
employers, he is imprisoned, or transported ; if aslave with 
us robs his master of a sheep, he is punished with a few 
lashes; if he kills his game, he has an unlimited privilege to 
eat it. But the slave is whippe d—subject to a degrading 
punishment. So also are the sailors and soldiers of England. 
Are they less sensitive than the slave? Is the lash adminis- 
tered with a gentler temper, or a weaker arm in the navy, or 
army? Shall the tar be brought to the gangway and the 
cat for his offences, and the slave go free? Is the boy, or 
apprentice, degraded in England by a whipping from his 
master? It is very idle to dispute about modes of punish- 
ment. All are evils—unavoidable evils. Each nation se- 
lects that which is deemed most canducive to the end in 
view. Between whipping, imprisonment, transportation, 
who can authoritatively decide? As to the severity with 
which the lash is applied, it may confidently be asserted that 
nothing, to which the slave is exposed, is at all comparable 
to the merciless inflictions to which English sailors and sol- 
diers have been frequently condemned. 

We have remarked that in his social, moral, and religious 
condition, the African is immeasurably improved since his 
transfer to America from his own country. From an idol- 
ater, according to the most brutal forms of the most stupid 
of all superstition, he has been converted into a worshipper 
of the true God. From an ignorant and idle barbarian, he 
has been changed into an industrious, orderly, quiet, and 
useful laborer. Have the philanthropists, false or true, done 
half as much for the African? Have they done any thing 
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for him, but to make him discontented with a condition 
which is the best he ever knew—the only one in which he 
can ever improve—that of subjection to a superior and more 
intelligent race. Whether the system of education, which 
the African enjoys among us, may not be modified and made 
better; whether it may not be divested of some remains of 
colonial rudeness, is a question for those only to decide, to 
whose government Providence has entrusted him ; but this 
is certain, it is the best which the negro race has ever yet 
been permitted to enjoy. 

In considering slavery as a question of political economy, 
we have so far regarded it, as it influences the well-being of 
the slave. We have not adverted to some of the conse- 
quences of the system of free labor on the situation of the 
employer or capitalist. It has been said that the manumis- 
sion of the slave in Europe was a concession to the lord, 
and not to the serf; that it relieved the master from the sup- 
port of the slave, when the work of the last was no longer 
profitable. In other words, it was perceived by the domi- 
nant class, that free labor was cheaper than slave labor, and 
therefore the slave was made free. But to this gain on the 
part of the master, time has gradually attached certain coun- 
ter-balancing evils, which may make it doubtful whether he 
has really re eaped any material advantage from the change. 
A pauper class is the necessary consequence of a free labor 
class, and the poor soon become numerous and destitute, 
It is not quite possible in a christian country to see men 
starve in the streets of a great city, asin London for exam- 
ple, without some effort to aid them. But this must happen 
to the free laborer who has no work, and therefore no 
bread, if some provision is not made for his support. A 
poor tax must be levied, work-houses must be built, and the 
expenses of managing them must be paid. Enormous sums 
of money are thus forced from the reluctant master. The 
number of paupers in Great Britain, by the census of 1841, 
was 3,522,000, to say nothing of the partially destitute. 
The paupers of Ireland alone, according to Mr. O'Connell, 
are now 4,000,000. The poor tax of 1839 was £4, 400,000 
—a sum nearly equal to the whole revenue of the United 
States. 

There is no part of the system of English society, about 
which their statesmen and writers have so differed and dis- 
puted, as their poor laws. It is difficult to say whether they 
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are most hateful to the tax-paying 
supported pauper; whether the rate-receiver, or the poor- 
house commissioner, be the most detested object ; whether 
the beadle, or charity bby—Mr. Bumble, or Oliver Twist— 
be the happiest illustration of the blessings of the system. 

It would seem then, that the great proprietors and capi- 
talists have not altogether escaped the burthen of support- 
ing the old, the sick, and the infirm laborer—that however 
reluctant, they are still compelled to contribute to this pur- 
pose. He does so in a way more onerous to himself, and 
less acceptable to the laboring poor. It may be well doubted 
whether, if the poor-laws and poor-rates had been foreseen, 
the landholders of England would have been so ready to ex- 
change the dear labor of the serf, for the cheap labor of the 
freeman. 

When to this continued and increasing evil is added the 
danger to which property is exposed from the despair of 
the starving laborer, it is very questionable, whether the 
European master has improved his own condition by the 
manumission of the serf. It has been shown that to the 
serf himself, the change has been no sure blessing. Asa 
general question then, of political economy, or civil govern- 
ment, it is by no means certain whether slavery, or free 
labor, be the most useful element in civil society. 

Such is the view sketched concisely and imperfectly from 
the writings at the head of our article, of slavery as one of 
the conditions of civilized society—one of the classes, or 
castes, into which the population of a great nation must be 
necessarily distributed. You may call the mass of poor la- 
borers what you will, but destitution, and suffering, and 
hard labor will be the attendants on poverty. There are 
some evils accompanying the condition of the free laborer, 
there are others peculiar to that of the slave; which may 
predominate, as a general question it is not easy to decide. 
But whatever may be the truth in reference to the laborers 
of other countries, where there is no broad or marked line 
of discrimination between the rich and the poor, except 
what wealth or want may create, a new element enters into 
the calculation of advantages and evils incident to the se- 
veral conditions of slavery, or free labor, when the question 
refers, as it does with us, to two distinct, heterogeneous 
races, who can never unite. If the two races so brought 
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r landholder, or the alms- 


wether are whites and blacks. the white will not endure 
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the union—the happiness of the African is best secured in 
bondage under a superior race. It is in this condition only, 
that he can enjoy, or partake the advantages of a high state 
of civilization. 

The negro never originated a civilization of hisown. In 
Africa he is found always and every where, in a state of 
the rudest barbarism. In our own da y the folly of France 
has enabled him to prove, that after having been trained to 
a high degree of efficient industry and improvement, he re- 
lapses, when left to himself, into hopeless savageism ; and 
England is trying a series of experiments, to enable him to 
e stablish the same truth in her West India Islands. If then 
he is ever to enjoy the advantages p yhysical, moral, and reli- 
gious, of a highly civilized society, it must be in connection 
with a race superior to his own. 

But with such a race he cannot hope to live as an equal. 
He never did from the beginning of the world. He never 

can. The nonsense of the abolitionists about amalgamation 
is as stupid as it is nauseous. It violates the common in- 
stincts of our nature. Mr. Tappan himself would shun a ne- 
gro son-in-law, and Mr. Alvan Stewart avoid the odours of 
an African spouse. The most careless observer of events 
will be continually struck at the difficulty with which dif- 
ferent tribes, or nations, mix and combine, even when they 
approach to physical and intellectual equality. In England 
they still talk of the Norman, and Saxon, and Celt. Buy 
where one race is decidedly an inferior one, greatly an in- 
ferior one—a race of slaves in all ages—-never reaching toa 
high condition of moral, or intellectual culture; always ig- 
norant, always savage; in the eye of the white, disgusting 
from color and features; to talk of a mixture, is to exhibit 
an ignorance of our nature, worse than that of the most ar- 
rant clodhopper, who selects his sheep and his swine from 
superior breeds. The stupidity, indeed, of the ranters for 
abolition, is one of the aggravating points of the annoyance 
to which they subject us. It would be an almost ludicrous 
death to be brayed out of existence by a chorus of donkies. 

But if the African cannot live on equal terms with the 
white race, or unite with it, he is reduced to one of two 
conditions. He becomes either the slave of the State-- 
like the Helots of Sparta, or the Hindoo cultivator of Com- 
pany lands—or of individuals, as in the United States. No 
one who has thought on the subject for a moment, can 
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doubt which of these two is the better condition. A candid 
comparison will show, that the situation of the American 
slave is not only preferable to that of the State slave, but 
that itis not worse than the condition of the Irish, or Eng- 
lish laborer, and has indeed fewer wants, cares, and suf- 
ferings. 

This then is the case of the Southern States. The negro 
has been brought among us by no act of our own. If he 
remains with us, it must be in the relation of slaves to a mas- 
ter. It is the only relation consistent with our well being, 
and most conducive tu his. It is the social arrangement, 
which alone can secure the happiness of white and black, so 
long as they continue to be dwellers in the same land. It is 
the only system which, with us, provides the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

Leaving then, the general question of slavery, let us con- 
sider the subject in our own immediate case, and first in re- 
ference to the master’s interest. The amount of expendi- 
ture for the support of paupers has been stated to be one of 
the evils attendant on the systein of free labor, and as going 
far to neutralize the advantages enjoyed by the employer 
under that system. We must. return to this view of the 
subject, when we examine the question, in relation to the 
benefit derived from it by the master in our own country. 
It is admitted that slave labor is dear labor—that the com- 
pensation made to the slave is substantially greater than that 
made to the free laborer. It might seem then that it would 
be to the advantage of the master, in the Southern States, 
to exchange one kind of labor for the other. 

The first objection in the way is that which is common to 
all similar cases in all countries. Pauperism, as we have 
said, is the necessary attendant on free labor. It was not 
known in England until the abolition of villeinage. The one 
springs naturally from the other. If there be no obligation 
on the laborer to work for any one, neither can their be an 
ybligation on any one person to support the laborer in sick- 
ness, infancy, or old age. The burthen of his support must 
then fall on the community, and be provided for by the law. 
Hence the poor-laws and poor-house. In slave States, the 
law interferes only to compel the master to take care of the 
slave. It goes no farther, but this it requires. Where sla- 
very is the established system of labor therefore, there can 
be no pauper class of laborers. 
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he first evil then which would result to the master from 
the c mnversion of the negro into a free laborer, would be the 
support of an immense mass of black paupers. The pro- 


p rtion of poor among them would be vastly greater than 
mong the same number of whites, from the indolent and 
untbrifty habits of the blacks. The amount saved to the 
masters, or employers, by the superior cheapness of free 
labor, would be expended on the support of this new class 
paupers. | 
Buta reater difficulty to the master in any exchange 
if slave for hen labor is, that in truth he has no choice—it is 
slave labor with him, or none. If the British experiment in 
Jamaica proves nothing else, it establishes this fact, that the 
anumitted negro will not work. We have no Coolies to 
enlist, nor is it at al] probable that we should be either wil- 
ling, or able, to carry on a quasi slave trade with Africa by 
bringing over negroes nominally hired, or by making appren- 
tices, for twenty years, from ‘the crews of captured slave 
ships. Much of ‘the Southern c ountry is too unhealthy for 
white labor. The manumission of the blacks would there- 
fore deprive the master of all labor, and restore a large por- 
tion of the North American continent to its primitive condi- 
tion of dh temn and forest. Now we of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, who claim this part of the continent as our heritage, 
ind who intend, with God’s help, to transmit it to our chil- 
ren, have no intention to see established among us this enor- 
mous system of pauperism and destitution, nor are we at all 
villing to have our fields restored to their former wildness, 
by changing the present efficient laboring slave into an idle 
and dissolute freeman——and this, f for the purpose of enabling 
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ertain e nipirics in transcendental m orale, and certain chari- 
table ge ntlemen who are willing to do alms at another’s ex- 
pense, to try an experiment on the capabilities of the Af- 
rican race for self-government and civilization, which all 
time has already tested and determined. As the negro is an 
inhabitant of our country, we do not ask how, or by whose 
agency, he mus t occupy that position in society which, in 
our judgment, is the only one compatible with the happiness 
f the two races, who have thus bet nthrown together. We 


vill live with the negro race in no other relation than that of 


master andslave. Asthey have never been placed in any 
‘ther condition in connection with a superior people, they 
shall hold no other with us. This is our fixed resolution, and 
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we will not be driven from it. The idle gossip of such men 
as Birney, and Tappan, and Cassius M. Clay—half madman, 
half simpleton—whether it takes the shape of falsehood, or 
false sentiments, or mere stupidity—the element in which 
they chiefly delight—is powerless against the settled feelings, 
resolves, interests, and instincts of a whole people. 

Nor is the factious and foolish agitation of these men less 
at variance with the best interests of the slave. For to the 
question—the last which we set out with proposing to ex- 
amine—-whether manumission would benefit the negro, the 
answer—no—-is most clear, conclusive, and irrefutable. It 
would release him at once from the salutary authority and 
restraints which make him an industrious, well behaved, 
useful member of the community to which he belongs. It 
would deprive him of that social condition, which secures 
to him and to his family, a home, food, clothing, fuel, and 
exemption from the cares of ordinary life; places him un- 
der aregiment more lenient greatly than that which con- 
signs the English laborer, for the smallest offences, to the 
jail, the courts, the hulks, or penal colonies,* where they are 
put to hard labor in chains, and under the lash ; enables him 
to enjoy the blessings of true religion, of which in his own 
country he would have heard nothing ; bestows on him the 
advantages of a civilization which he never could attain in 
any other way; and fixes him ina state of more uninter- 
rupted safety from wants or violence, than is known to any 
other in the world. 

Great however as the benefits are, which we have enu- 
merated as resulting’ from slavery to the African, and of 
which the abolition of slavery would deprive him, they are 
as nothing in the estimate, compelled with one overwhelm- 
ing evil, which would be the necessary consequence of 
manumission. It is certain as any thing human can | 
that the abolition of slavery would be followed by the ex 
tinction of the black race. They who seek to make them 
free, seek their destruction. We who contend for their 
continuance in slavery, are protecting not their well being 
only, but their existence. 

If after the abolition of slavery, peace continued to be 
preserved between the two colonies, the blacks would waste 
away under the consequences of competition with a more 
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intelligent race, from which slavery alone now protects 
them. ‘They would become idle or mischievous, and grad- 
ually wear out. “The African, says Governor Hammond, 
loves change, novelty, sensual excitements of all kinds. 
Released from his present obligations, his first impulse would 
be to go somewhere. At first, they would all seek the towns, 
and rapidly accumulate, in squalid masses, upon their out- 
skirts. Driven thence by the police, they would scatter in 
all directions. Some would wander to the free States, mark- 
ing their tracks by their depredations. Many would roam 
wild in the woods or swamps. Few would be induced to 
labor, none to labor continuously. They would live by de- 
predations on cattle, barns, and poultry yards. When this 
supply was exhausted, they would perish for want.” 

Such being their character, and compelled, as they would 
be, to compete with the more active and energetic white 
race, they would be driven from every pursuit and occupa- 
tion of social life. The poverty, want, disease, and starva- 
tion, to which their idle and improvident habits must lead, 
would annually decimate their numbers. We have often 
asked northern men, what had become of the blacks,—slaves 
formerly on their farms,—now enjoying the advantages of 
nominal freedom. The reply has always been, they could 
not tell. The negroes had disappeared. They had been im- 
proved from slaves, into free operatives; from contented la- 
borers in the country, to squalid paupers of the city; from 
the happy dependants of the white man, into equals with 
him, so far as a community of jails, work-houses, or pene- 
tentiaries can confer equality. ‘The colored population, 
says Mr. Lyell,* are protected against the free competition of 
the white emigrants, with whom, if they were once libera- 
ted, they could no longer successfully contend.” “Experi- 
ence has proved in the Northern States that emancipation 
immediately checks the increase of the colored population, 
and causes the relative number of the whites to augment 
very rapidly.” “Before the influx of white laborers, the 
colored race will give way, and it will require the watchful 
care of the philanthropist, whether in the North or South, 
to prevent them from being thrown out of employment, and 
reduced to destitution.” 

But the disadvantages resulting to the manumitted black, 
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from his marked inferiority, and inability to engage in com- 
petition with the white man in the ordinary pursuits of life, 
is of small importance, compared with the infinitely greater 
evil which would perpetually threaten him, of actual col- 
lision between the twocolors. Various causes might lead 
to this— the depredations of the starving negro—the ambi- 
tion of aspiring men of his own race, or unprincipled and 
reckless demagogues of the other,—hatred for supposed 
wrongs,—the discontent arising from real inferiority. If 
from these, or any other causes, a resort to arms between 
the two races should occur, then the sure and speedy de- 
struction of the unhappy African must be the consequence. 
The abolitionists, with their characteristic stupidity and ma- 
lignity, seem desirous to hasten the conflict, as they profess 
to augur victory to the object of their sympathy; but no 
man capable of thinking would for a moment be in doubt 
as to the result. 

At the settlement of this country, according to Catlin’s 
calculation, there were 6,000,000 of red men scattered over 
the Continent. There are now 1,400,000. They have dis- 
appeared before the indomitable race of Caucassian origin. 
But if the red men of North America, numerous as they 
were—brave, persevering, resolute of purpose, and trained to 
the art of war, were unable to resist the steady, determined 
onset of the few, feeble, scattered colonies, spread out along 
a thousand miles of coast, what hope could there be for the 
sluggish, timid, unskilled African, in a contest with these 
colonists—numerous, bold, energetic, and practised in arms, 
and stimulated to fierce indignation, by the circumstances 
of the conflict, and the nature of the foe? It would be a 
war of extermination to the black, Such is the conclusion 
of Lord Brougham. 

In illustrating the peculiarly amiable character of our 
English friend, and the amusing blunders into which his 
love of himself, and his hatred for his neighbors, sometimes 
‘'zads him, we omitted the most ludicrous example which 
has met our notice. Lord Sydenham, when Governor-gen- 
eral of Canada, wrote a series of letters to his colleagues at 
home. ‘The letters are libels on the Americans, after the 
approved English model. They areso delightfully abu- 
sive, that it never seems to have occurred to his friends, that 
they were also very silly. They have accordingly been 
published, and are religiously believed in by nine out of ten 
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among their readers in England. We will give only one 
of the many pleasant passages which abound in the Syden- 
ham correspondence, and which happens to be connected 
with our subject. The Americans, says this nobleman, are 
‘such a set of braggadocios, that their public men must sub- 
mit to the claims of their extravagant vanity.” Then in 
another place, he says, “if they drive us into a war, the 
blacks in the South will soon settle all that part of the 
Union ; and in the North, I feel sure we can lick them to 
their heart’s content”—a pleasant specimen this of the gen- 
uine John Bull—of what N. G. Willis calls the perfect tho- 
roughbred. He is abusing the Americans for braggadocios, 
and their public men for submitting to the vanity of the peo- 
ple, and in the next sentence exbibits a sample of the most 
farcical bluster, and convinces us that he himself had been 
filled so brim-full of the silliest Canadian vanities, as to be- 
lieve that the blue noses could lick the Northern, and the 
blacks settle the Southern States—the settling on which the 
amiable Governor-general relies with so much complacency, 
being, of course, something like that of St. Domingo. This 
licking and settling is almost as ridiculous as Alvan Stew- 
art’s habeas corpus case in Utica, when Mr. Munn’s old ne- 
gro woman was frightened almost to death at the prospect of 
being made a free |Jaborer—or the similar affair of Dr. Hud- 
son at Northampton, where the habeas-corpused slave brought 
an action for false imprisonment against the poor philan- 
thropist—or Mr. Hoar’s solemn question to the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, in his account of the mission to the South, 
when he gravely asks whether the States are all conquered 
provinces of South-Carolina—or Mr. Clarkson’s playing the 
part of Gregory the VII. ; issuing his bulls to the good peo- 
ple of the United States, and denouncing the errors of omis- 
sion, and commission perpetrated by the framers of the 
Federal Constitution—or Col. Mitchel’s late work, which 
proves to the satisfaction of the English public, that Napo- 
leon was a dolt and a coward. 

We had no intention, however, to dwell on Lord Syden- 
ham’s nonsense, but adverted to the passage merely for the 
purpose of introducing the remarks upon it of a much abler 
and more distinguished man. “Lord Sydenham, says the 
celebrated ex- Chancellor, i is thoughtless enough to view with 
a kind of exultation the prospect of a negro insurrection, 
as a consequence of the United States daring to wage war 
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with England. Misguided, short sighted man ! and igno- 

rant, oh, profoundly ignorant of the things that belong to 
the peace and the happiness of either color in the new 
world! A negro revolt in our islands, where the whites are 
a handful among their sable brethren, might prove fatal 
to European life, but the African, at least, would be secure 
as far as security can be derived from the successful shed- 
ding of blood. But on the continent, where the numbers 
of the two colors are evenly balanced,” and all the arms are 
in the white man’s hands, who but the bitterest enemy of 
the unhappy slaves, could bear to contemplate their wretch- 
edness in the attempt by violence to shake of their chains.” 
Yet this is the wretchedness which the pretended friends of 
the negro in England and in America, not only bear to con- 
template, but greedily seek to bring about—let it come ex- 
claims the Senator of Quincy in the ecstacy of anticipated 
enjoyment—let it come repeats the philanthropist of Utica, 
who entertains his guests on alternate courses of free-labor 
sugarst and abolition prints, and discusses, with the same 
coolness, an ice cream, and the cutting of Southern throats.! 
But we of the South regard the catastrophe deprecated by 
Lord Brougham with horror, and believing it to be the cer- 
tain consequence of the abolition of slavery in the United 
States, we say to the abolitionists, for the sake of the negro, 
cease from your machinations—setting aside every other ar- 
gument and reason against your projects, this single one is 
conclusive—there is but one alternative for the African in A- 
merica—he must live a slave, or from causes which no human 
power or influence can control, he must cease to live at all. 

Our objections, therefore, to the manumission of the blacks 
may be stated like those of Mr. Grosvenor, to the abolition 

*Lord Brougham does not state the case with all its strength. In the 
slave States the number of whites to blacks is as five to three. 

+t Nothing can be more inconsistent with their professed good will to the 
negro, that the refusal of the abolitionists to consume slave-grown sugar, 
for although the negro is always sure of food, clothing, etc., his enjcy 
ments are materially promoted by the prosperou: condition of the master. 
The condition of slave and master is indeed the only one securing an inti- 
mate union between the interests of labor and capital. In England the 
object is manifest—to give a monoply of the sugar market to her own col- 
onies. In America, our abolition party, in their blind imitation of Exeter 
hall, have taken a position precisely the reverse of that of England—the 
American party discover their own eountry’s production, for the benefit of 
loreigners. 

t This gentleman on his supper tables, displays, among the dishes, pic- 
tures of imaginary doings of masters and slaves, with whips, chains 
handcuffs, etc., to improve the appetite of his guests 
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of the slave trade. One of them is, that it would destroy 
the negroes ; it is unnecessary to give any more. 

To one then who is content to view the affairs of human 
life in their chequered and sad reality, and is not deluded by 
visions of imaginary equality and happiness never yet en- 
joyed among men, the condition of slavery, as one of the 
permanently established conditions of society, presents no 
such hideous features as are conjured up in the fancies of 
real or pretended philanthropists. It is the position in which 
it has pleased Divine Providence to place the poor and the 
feeble in all ages, and almost all countries, and, for the regu- 
lation of which, he has prescribed rules which, if duly 
regarded, secure to the slave all the benefits physical, moral, 
and religious, which the laboring poor can ever hope to com- 
mand. 

Our argument therefore conducts us to these conclusions, 
that slavery is consistent with christianity, that when sla- 
very is compared with free labor, it will be found that 
each condition has its benefits and its evils to the whole 
community—to the destitute and to the rich, the laborer and 
the lord; that whatever may be true as to the superior ad- 
vantages of free over slave labor in other countries, where 
no radical difficulty prevents the manumitted serf from melt- 
ing into the mass of the dominant people, there is no choice 
left usin America where the slave is an inferior race, of dif- 
ferent color, with whom the master will never unite; that 
the cultivation of the South requires the preservation of the 
only species of labor which she is able to command, and, 
without which, our fields would be abandoned ; that to the 
slave himself, his present condition is not only the best, as 
securing to him advantages, comforts, enjoyments, which the 
African never before possessed, but it is his only security 
from the operation of circumstances, which would either gra- 
dually wear away his kind, or suddenly extinguish it in blood. 

We leave it with every well meaning man to deter- 
mine, how he can with a clear conscience, lend his aid to an 
agitation which seeks to bring about by violence a catas- 
trophe so disastrous to society, so injurious to the mas- 
ter, so destructive to the slave? Can he—dare he meddle 
with a question, of which he has no immediate concern, 
against the protests of those most interested, and with the 
almost certainty that his interference will produce incalcula- 
ble evil to the object of his care. E. G. 
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Arr. IV.—Mississippr AFFAIRS. 

1, The Constitution of the State of Mississippi 

2. Acts of the Legislature of Mississippi of 1837, char- 
tering the Union Bank. 


In the Declaration of Independence by the immortal Jef- 
ferson, we are told, that liberty is an inalienable right. ‘The 
same principle is inculcated by John Taylor, of Caroline, 
when he says, that a man cannot sell himself nor his child. 
Patrick Henry was fond of saying, that the principle busi- 
ness of a good government, was the preservation of the liber- 
ties of the people. If the doctrine of Daniel Webster, and 
of the writer of the article* on State Debts, in the January 
number of the Southern Quarterly Review for 1843, be 
correct, the sages of the Revolution were guilty of promul- 
gating false principles. 'The course of many of the States 
for the Jast ten years, if sanctioned by the people, in submit- 
ting to be taxed to pay debts, made for any and every pur- 
pose other than the support of government, will virtually 
set aside the doctrines of Taylor, Jefferson, and Henry. In 
that case, it will be found, that the liberty of the people has 
been alienated, and that the principal business of the State 
governments, has been to legislate with the view of destroy- 
ing the liberties of the people, instead of preserving them,— 
thus making government a curse, instead of a blessing. 

‘I'he great difference between a free man and a slave is, 


* The article here alluded to, gave much dissatisfaction to the Anti-Bond 
party, who regarded their ] ion and views as having been misunder- 
stood, and misstated by the writer. Now it was far from our intention,— 
and we have often so declare to do the slightest injustice to that party 
by the publication of the article in question,—a party which includes in its 
ranks many of the most distinguished and high-minded citizens of the 
State of Mississippi, and which, at the present time, as we are informed 
constitutes a decided majority f the voters of the State. Such men can- 
not be supposed to have acted without reasons satisfactory to themselves, 
and it is nothing more than impartial justice, that they should have a fair 
hearing before the world. We freely, therefore, open our columns (in ac- 
cordance with the policy we have always pursued in the case of disputed 
questions of interest,) to the insertion of the present arti le, coming, as it 
does, from a highly respectable source ;—while at the same time, we wish it 

) be distinctly understood, that we do not assume the responsibuity of 
maintaining the opinions of the author, which speak for themselves, and 
f whose soundness or fallacy the public must judge 
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that the former eujoys the benefit of his own labor, while 
the latter labors for the benefit of a master. We are prone 
to think that the right of suffrage is the badge of freedom. 
This is a fatal mistake. People may have this right in its 
most unlimited sense, and yet be slaves. They may not la- 
bor under the eye of a task master or overseer, but if the 
proceeds of their labor are taken from them by dishonest 
and unwise legislation, they are none the less slaves, be- 
cause not watched while they are working. 
In a state of nature, before the formation of governments, 
every man was free. He regulated his conduct, as he chose, 
respecting others, and the proceeds of his labor belonged to 
himself only, in the full sense of the term. When govern- 
ments were instituted, this right was yielded so far as con- 
senting to be taxed for the support of government,—each 
individual considering the protection it would give him as 
an equivalent for the concession thus made. It is not ma- 
terial to inquire, what other concessions were made. We 
are only concerned with the right of being taxed. This 
right, as before remarked, was only yielded to a certain ex- 
tent,—that is, for the support of government. But can the 
government, because it has the right of taxation, carry it so 
{ar as to reduce the people to absolute slavery? Certainly 
not, and the people are the only judges in this matter. When- 
ever they find that the government is taxing them into sla 
very, ostensibly for its support, they have the right of resist- 
ing the payment of such taxes, and, if necessary, to dissolve 
the government, and erect another that wil! subserve the 
end for which governments are, or ought to be, created, 
namely, the preservation of the liberties of the people. 
When the government attempts to tax them for any other 
purpose than its own support, be the amount ever so small, 
their right of resistance cannot be seriously doubted. No 
one, we presume, who values liberty, will contend, that any 
State in this Union has the right to tax the people to any 
amount for its support,—that is, for the support of its offi- 
cers. Could it rightfully tax the people to such an extent, 
as to give individuals any salary they chose to require? 
Ce rtainly not. ‘The admission would be tantamount to de- 
laring, that when the people voluntarily formed a govern- 
mene they made an indenture of themselves to those in 
power,—which is absurd. The people may, at any time, 
refuse to be taxed sufficiently even to keep up the forms of 
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government. They are, then, resolved, by their own act, 
into a state of nature. 

Again, debts, made for the support of government, are not 
binding on the people, unless paid within a reasonable time 
after they are contracted. ‘The State of South-Carolina, for 
instance, could not rightfully issue and sell bonds, payable 
twenty, thirty, or fifty years hence, in order to raise money 
to support her government till that time. This would be 
putting a double burthen on posterity, as they would have 
by this process, to support their own government, and that of 
those who had preceded them for half a century. ‘This, in 
the strong language of Jefferson, would be “swindling futu- 
rity on a large scale.” The right of posterity to repudiate 
such bonds, or debts, is as clear and undoubted as the right 
of self-defence, when we are attacked by a robber or mur- 
derer. Those who would thus attempt to tax posterity, are 
robbers. ‘They are endeavoring to get money without offer- 
ing a consideration, and without the consent of those of 
whom payment is required. Life, without liberty, is a curse, 
and the right to preserve either, by every means in our power, 
is sacred and inviolate, and must ever remain so. 

Thus we see, that the right of a government to tax the 
people, only extends to an economical support of the same, 
und that the right to tax posterity, even for governmental 
purposes, does not exist, nor can it be obtained, as a future 
generation cannot consent to any thing, not being in exis- 
tence. Whenever these limits are disregarded by those in 
power, the right of repudiation, always existing in the peo- 
ple, is the only remedy. ‘This is the great conservative fea- 
ture in a government where the people are sovereign and 
supreme ; without it, no republican government could ex- 
ist. ‘The constant tendency, in all governments, to use pow- 
ers not given to them, would soon produce despotism, were 
it not for this salutary principle. Many people are in the 
habit of speaking lightly of an abuse of the taxing power. 
This evinces a-total disregard of the lessons of his story. It is 
this that has pulled down and destroyed more governments 
than any thing else. 

What was it that led to the American Revolution, and the 
subsequent dismemberment of the British Empire. but the 
attempt to tax the American colenies for other than govern- 
mental purposes ! It was this, and this only. The colo- 
nists were determined not to be taxe d for any other purpose 
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than the support of their own provincial governments. 
They would not even recognize the principle of taxation 
for any other purpose, by submitting to a tax of five or six 
cents a pound on tea. Hence resistance and freedom fol- 
lowed. 

If we consult sacred history, we find more than one illus. 
trious example in point. It was this that caused the children 
of Israel] to rebel against the Egyptians. Their tasks were 
too hard. Their labor was exacted and taken for the support 
of others. Rather than become slaves, they rebelled and 
sought liberty in the wilderness. 

Again, the separation of the twelve tribes of Israel, after 
the death of Solomon, was caused by the declaration of Re- 
hoboam,—*My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add 
to your yoke, My father chastised you with whips, but I 
will chastise you with scorpions,’—which simply meant, 
that he would tax them heavily, and oppress them for his own 
benefit aud aggrandizement. Ten of the tribes, after this 
declaration, being imbued with a love of liberty, and a de- 
termination to resist oppression and unjust taxation, even 


from the “Lord’s anointed,” rallied under the standard of 


Jeroboam, son of Nebat, and proclaimed and maintained 
their independence. This, finally, led to the total destruc- 
tion of the descendants of Jacob, as an organized commu- 
nity. Thus we see that the tax question, now so lightly 
treated by many sages of the present day, was regarded 
as more important, than all others, by persons living three 
thousand years ago. 

What was it that caused the deep, and never to be forgot- 
ten excitement in many of the Southern States, particularly 
in the noble State of South-Carolina, in 1831 and 1832? 
j > fact, that the general government was using the 
taxing power improperly, or for other purposes than the sup- 
port of the government. The Carolinians were willing to 
be taxed so far as was requisite for the support of a plain 
= economical government, but the use of the taxing pow- 

, beyond this, they rightfully considered tyranny of the 
te kind. Would the taxes have been lightened, but for 
the knowledge of those in power, that Carolina was right, 
and only urging the great conservative principle of all pop- 
ular governments? Certainly not. Why is it that the South 





and West are so opposed to, and dissatisfied with the tariff 


of 18422? For no other reason, than because we are cer- 
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tain, that by it, we are taxed for other purposes than the 
support of our government. It is felt, that itis an abuse of 
the taxing power. Hence, some of the States talk of resis- 
tance, if the oppressive law is not repealed or modified. 

The right of repudiating debts of the most sacred kind, 
when their payment would impoverish, or greatiy oppress 
the people, was recognized, in its fullest extent, by our revo- 
Intionary ancestors. Hence, more than two hundred millions 
of continental money, for the payment of which the faith of 
the government was pledged, again and again was repudia- 
ted. This was a debt contracted for the purpose of usher- 
ing a government into existence, consequently more binding, 
if possible, than one contracted for the support of govern- 
ment. Yet it was repudiated, because it was obvious, that 
the attempt to make the people pay it, would tax them into 
slavery, or produce a domestic revolution. Our worthy an- 
cestors saw, that if the people were taxed to pay this enor- 
mous debt, their slavery to stockjobbers, brokers, and fund- 
mongers, would be more complete than any arising from the 
exactions of the British government. 

Subsequent to the Revolution, in the Congress of 1789, 
the republican party contended for the right of repudia- 
ting, in part, debts made for carrying on the war, after the 
continental money ceased to circulate. That is, they were 
willing that the debt should be funded at the then market 
price, which, we believe, was less than six shillings in the 
pound. They conceded, that when the certificate of debt 
was the property of the person to whom issued, the whole 
amount ought to be paid, but, that when he had parted with 
it, the holder should only get what he had given for it, with 
interest. They took the ground, that it was unjust that the 
many should be taxed for the benefit of the few,—thus re- 
cognizing the great principle, that the people ought not to be 
taxed for any other, than strictly governmental purposes. 

In this country, where the personal and religious rights 
of the people are well secured by the various State consti- 
tutions, an abuse of the taxing power is the only thing 
they have to fear. It is the only instrumentality by which 
they c an beo )ppresse »d by government. Are the taxes just !— 
is the question of questions with the many,—the pivot on 
which all our ele ctions, State and National, turn. This it 
is, that divides the country into two parties, one contending 
for a high tariff, and a national bank,—the other opposing 
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these, because they tax the people unjustly, and for other 
than governmental purposes. ‘True, the advocates of those 
measures do not propose them as a means of taxing the peo- 
ple,—but that such is the effect, we think is very clear and 
self-evident to the impartial observer. The advocates of those 
measures attempt to hoodwink the people by talking about 
‘protecting home industry,” “regulating commerce and 
exchange,” “a sound currency,” etc. So do the advocates 
of taxation to pay debts, made for other purposes than the 
legitimate support of government. ‘They talk very prettily 
about “State faith,’ “honor and dignity of the State,” 
“opinion of foreigners,” etc., with the view of keeping the 
real question in the back ground, and from the people. While 
thus amusing the pe ople with high sounding words, they 
are trying to sell them, forever, for the benefit of Europes an 
and American stockjobbers. 

Having made these general and preliminary remarks, 
which seemed relevant to the question, and called for in 
order to fully understand and appreciate its po Se we 
will pay our respects to the writer alluded to at the beginning 
of this article, with the view of defending and justifying the 
State of our residence for the course she has taken respecting 
certain bonds, sold to the United States Bank in 1838. We 
have, as yet, discussed the question, as if there was no con- 
stitutional prohibition against making debts, and think we 
have shown most conclusively, that the people of any gov- 
ernment have the right, moral and legal, of repudiating any 
debt, not clearly made for the support of the government eco- 
nomically administered. 

With Mississippi the case is stronger, if possible, as, in ad- 
dition to the conservative feature incident to all govern- 
ments, we can plead our constitution against the bonds of 
1838. We have a clause in our constitution which deprives 
the Legislature of the power of making debts, or pledging 
the faith of the State, without consulting the people with re- 
ference to the subject. This part of our constitution, all 
important in the discussion of the question of Mississippi 
repudiation, the writer in question makes it convenient to 
overlook. Perhaps we ought to be charitable, and suppose 
that he did not know of its existence. This, if so, evinces 
a culpable ignorance, wholly inexcusable on his part. He 
should not have been in such haste to condemn nsheter State, 
as to neglect the examination of both sides of a great and 
important question. 
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The portion of our constitution that prohibits the making 
of debts, reads as follows: “No law shall ever be passed to 
raise a loan of money upon the credit of the State, or to 
pledge the faith of the State for the payment, or redemption 
of any loan or debt, unless such law be passed in the Se- 
nate or House of Representatives, and be agreed to by a 
majority of the members of each house, and entered on their 
journals, with the yeas and nays taken thereon, and be re- 
ferred to the next succeeding Legislature, and published for 
three months previous to the next regular election in three 
newspapers of this State, and unless a majority of each 
branch of the Legislature, so elected, after such publication, 
shall agree to and pass such loan; and, in such case, the yeas 
and nays shall be taken and entered on the journals of each 
house.” (Art. 7, Sec. 9.) This clause was inserted, in order 
to prevent the people from being involved in debt without 
their consent. This makes it imperious on the Legislature 
to have the law, proposing to borrow money, or to pledge 
the faith of the State for the payment of any loan, submitted 
to the people, and made public by being published, so that 
they may carefully and deliberately examine the same, and 
be ee to judge of the propriety of borrowing the 
money, or pledging the faith of the State, for the = s 
therein mentioned. Any law, borrowing money, or pledg- 
ing the faith of the State, passed by one beidilatere only, 
is necessarily null and void, because in violation of the fun- 
damental law of the State. 

Before giving the history of the bonds issued in 1838, 
we will premise, that the Legislature of Mississippi is elected 
biennially. The original law, chartering the Union Bank, 
was first passed at an adjourned session of the Legislature, 
elected in November, 1835, to wit, in January, 1837. The 
law was submitted to the people at the next regular election 
in November, 1837, and by them approved. The first sec- 
tion provides, that the capital shall consist of fifteen mil- 
lions, five hundred thousand dollars, to be raised by a loan. 
The fourth section says, “That the owners of real estate si- 
tuated in Mississippi, and who are citizens thereof, shall be 
the only persons entitled to subscribe for stock ; and, that to 
secure the capital of said bank, mortgage shall be given on 
property of a sufficient character, and of an imperishable 
nature.” 

The fifth section provides, that “in order to facilitate the 
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bat 1k in borrowing the capital, the faith of the State shall be 
P ledged as security for the capital and interest, and that 
bonds shall be issued for this pur pose.’ The seventh section 
enacts, “that both the capital and interest of said bonds shall 
be paid by the bank at the times they shall severally fall due.” 

The eighth section enacts, that “to receive the capital and 
interest of the bonds, the subscribers of stock in the bank 
shall be bound to give mortgage, to the satisfaction of the 
directors, on property, that is, land, or land and slaves,—no 
mortgage on slaves alone to be received: and, when given 
on land and slaves in connection, the value of the land to be 
three-fourths of the stock secured by the mortgage. The 
property to be valued by disinterested persons appointed 
for the purpose.” 

Section nineteen provides, that “one-tenth of the whole 
profits of said bank shall belong to the State, and be paid 
into the treasury of the same.” The thirtieth section de- 
clares, that “the Governor of the State will, from time to 
time, execute to the bank bonds, as provided for in the fifth 

ction, proportioned in amount to the sums subscribed, and 
secured to the satisfaction of the directors, as required by 
the charter, till the whole amount shall be furnished.” 

This charter came before the Legislature for the second 
time, in January, 1838. A joint select committee of both 
houses was raised, to whom the charter was referred, with 
instructions to inquire and report, whether the same could 
be amended by the Legislature, and become a constitutional 
law. This was done with the view of having it a State in- 
stitution entirely. The reader will bear in mind, that a 
joint select committee is the strongest and most important 
one known to a legislative body. This committee reported 
on the sixteenth of that month. The report was unanimous, 
and unanimously received. We will refer the reader to the 
following strong language used in that report: “But as to 
that every of the charter which relates to the subsc1 ‘ibers, 
or stockholders of said institution, it being the primary con- 
dition on which the faith of the State is to be pledged, and, 
as such, constituting a vital part of it, we have no power to 
change the same, unless it shall be again submitted to the 
people for their sanction, which would have the tendency to 
postpone, for two years longer, its consummation. This 

ourse, your committee believe, would be directly at war 
with the wishes of our constituents.” 
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Thus, it will be seen, that the very Legislature elected by 
the people, after the charter had been submitted to them, re- 
ported against any alteration in its most essential feature,— 
and they thus reported, because they had no power to alter 
alaw passed by the people at the ballot boxes. Having 
been instructed to report in favor of altering the charter, it 
is very clear the committee would have done so, if there 
had not been insurmountable reasons to the contrary. 

The people had consented that the faith of the State 
might be pledged, or, in other words, that they would become 
the security of the stockholders of the bank in borrowing 
the money, after the stock was taken by citizens of the 
State, and amply secured by mortgage on property of an 
imperishable nature. 

The pledging of the faith of the State was to be subse- 
quent to the securing of the stock. The bonds were not to 
be issued, till this security was given to the people, in order 
to guard against any possibility of their being taxed for the 
payment of them. 

The subscribing of the stock, and securing it, was a con- 
dition precedent to that of the people becoming the security 
of the stockholders for the loan contemplated by the charter. 
Every possible guaranty is given to the people, and there is 
nothing left to construction or implication. 

The stock being amply secured by mortgage on property 
unincumbered, and of an imperishable nature, and the bank 
being bound for the payment of the principal and interest 
of the bonds, the people were running no risk in loaning 
their name to the bank. In addition, the section giving one- 
tenth of the profits to the State, had an influence in indu- 
cing the people to sanction the charter when it was submit- 
ted to them. They were told, that this would lessen their 
taxes. This was urged, as one reason why they ought to 
adopt it, by electing men in favor of it. In insisting on this 
point, the strongest possible inducement was held out to the 
people to sanction the law. We all know that there is no- 
thing more pieasant to the people, than the idea of light 
taxes. The Americans seem to have an innate and invete- 
rate hatred of taxation—so much so, that they often com- 
plain of the amount necessary for the support of govern- 
ment. As previously remarked, it is by taxation only that 
the people of this country can be oppressed. An abuse of 


the taxing power is what they constantly dread ;—conse- 
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quently when told, that the adoption of a certain measure 
would, to a certain extent, destroy the necessity of taxation, 
it is easy to see how willingly they would accept the boon, 
The framers of the constitution of Mississippi had seen the 
ev ils of borrowing and funding by governments. They 
had seen the constant disposition in ‘all. governments to bor- 
row money without the consent of the people. They, therefore, 
wisely determined, that the government of Mississippi 
should not have the power of contracting debt without the 
consent of the people. For this reason, they made it the 
constitutional duty of the government te submit every law 
that contemplated making a debt to the people, to be by them 
rejected or vetoed, if they were not disposed to run the risk 
of it, or did not approve of the manner in which the money 
was to be appropriated or disposed of. 

So strong is the language of the constitution,—that money 
cannot be borrowed, even in case of war, invasion, or insur- 
rection, without the law being first submitted to the people, 
and approved of by them ina general election. We pre- 
sume that no one will contend, that because the people sanc- 
tioned the borrowing of money, or pledging the faith of the 
State for one particular and well defined purpose, the Legis- 
lature could pledge the faith of the State, or borrow money, 
for any and all purposes. It will hardly be contended, that 
the people authorizing the borrowing of money to pay a 
war debt, would, by that act, sanction a law making a debt 
to take stock in a corporation,—or, that if they were wil- 
ling to become the security of a corporation where they 
would be protected against the possibility of loss by taxa- 
tion, the Legislature could make them security for the debt 
of a rail-road, where they had no protection against taxa- 
tion, except the prudence and honesty of those managing 
the corporation. Ifthe debt be made, or the money used, 
for any other purpose than the one sanctioned by the people, 
or if any of the shields or guards thrown around the people 
by the law borrowing the money, or pledging the faith of 
the State, are taken away, or weakened by the Legislature, 
without the consent of the people expressly given, the law is 
necessarily null and void, and not binding on the people. If 
the Legislature have any discretionary powers in such a 
case, the prohibition, in the constitution, is just so much waste 
paper. Ina case of this kind, the Legislature can do no- 
thing but register the edicts of the people. Law-makers 
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must confine themselves to the strict Jetter of the constitu- 
tion. Ifthey are allowed to violate the fundamental law of 
the State, there is no use in having sucha law. Better elect 
legislators to act for the general good, and not have them 
tied and trammelled with such an inconvenient thing as a 
constitution. Better have no constitution, than have it 
violated with impunity. If the general welfare doctrine is 
to regulate and contro] legislation, the sooner all constitu- 
tions are destroyed the better. 

On the 5th of February, 1838, this charter, which a joint 
select committee had reported against altering, became the 
law of the State, precisely in the form in which it had been 
submitted to the people. This law has, so far, remained a 
dead letter on the statute book. Nota bond of the State 
has been sold in pursuance of its provisions. Five millions 
were issued, and offered for sale, in 1840, but no one would 
purchase them. Such being the case, the reader will very 
naturally ask,—How came the bonds of 1838 issued? We 
will tell him. ‘Ten days after the passage of the above law, 
this same Legislature, after having unanimously adopted a 
report, declaring that the law could not be altered without 
being again referred to the people, passed another law, and 
called it a sup pleme nt to the original one, for the purpose of 
doing the very thing they had declared they could not do, 
namely, amending the original one in its most essential and 
vital parts. This procedure was in violation of all parlia- 
mentary rule known in this country, or any other, and can 
be considered in no other light than a legislative fraud, as it 
violated the constitution of the State, according to their own 
showing, and also one of their express rules of order, which 
prohibits the repeal of any law during the session at which 
it was passed. 

The first section of this supplemental bill changed entirely 
the attitude of the State towards the bank, by making it a 
stockholder for five millions of dollars, notwithstanding the 
original charter had declared that none but citizens of the 
State, and owners of real estate, could become stockholders, 
It was with reference to this very alteration, that the origi- 
nal charter was referred to the joint committee. Such 
course is unprecedented in the annals of legislation. 

Under the magic name of supplement, they attempted to 
do, indirectly, what they had expressly declared they could 
not do directly,—thus violating a plain principle of law and 
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morals, that what cannot be done directly, cannot be done 
indirectly. The original charter declares, that all subscri- 
bers of stock shall give mortgage on property of an impe- 
rishable nature, to secure the people, previous to the issu- 
ance of State bonds. Did the State have land to mortgage 
to the bank, to secure five millions of stock? No one pre- 
tends that such was the case. By this supplement, the clause 
of the original charter, giving the State one-tenth of the 
profits of the bank. was repealed. This, without doubt, had 
exercised great influence with the voters of the State, in 
causing them to adopt the original charter. 

Pursuant to the first section of the supplement, the State 
became a subscriber for five millions of stock, and bonds 
for that amount were issued and sold to the United States 
Bank in August, 1838. The original charter declared, that 
when the stock was taken by citizens of the State, and se- 
cured to the satisfaction of the directors of the bank, that 
bonds, pledging the faith of the State, should be issued. By 
the supplement, five millions of bonds are issued before there 
is a single stockholder, according to the original charter, or 
i single director in the bank. In the one case, the people 
were to be security,—in the other, they are made the prin- 
cipal, without their consent, knowledge, or approbation. In 
one case, they were to be well secured before becoming 
liable; in the other case, they have no security. Their po- 
sition, as respects the bank and the whole transaction, is 
changed, without their consent being obtained. The Legis- 
lature were simply the agents of the people—their instruc- 
tions were positive and direct. As they transcended the Ir 
instructions, the people cannot be bound by their acts. 
These bonds, having been issued in violation of the known 
and expressed will of the people, can only be consider- 
ed as the bonds of the Legislature of 1838. This sup- 
plemental act was never referred to the people, in accord- 
ance with the clause of the constitution quoted,—conse- 
quently the indebtedness, made by it, does not, nor cannot, 
bind the people, because it violates the fundamental law of 
the State. The proceeds of the sale of these fraudulent and 
unconstitutional bonds never came into the treasury of the 
State. They were not used for the benefit of the people of 
the State, but were wholly contracted, managed, and appro- 
priated by the Union Bank, independent and regardless of 
the people. According to the original charter, after the 
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funds and assets of the bank were exhausted, the property 
mortgaged by the stockholders would have been used for 
the benefit of the bond-holders. This would have paid the 
principal and interest of the bonds, and there could have 
been no possible necessity of resorting to taxation to pay 
any part of them. The question now arises, Does it become 
the people of a sovereign and independent State to sanction 
an open, direct, and flagrant violation of their constitution, 
which they will do, if they sanction the issuance of these 
bonds, or submit to taxation to pay them? 


‘What constitutes a state? 

Not high raised battlements or labored moun 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities grand, with spires and turrets crowned, 
No! men, high minded men, 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain’’— 


The people of a State owe allegiance to their constitu- 
tion. It is the charter of their rights, and they are bound, 
by every thing sacred and honorable, to resist any attempt 
to violate it, or set it aside. 

We believe all American writers on law agree, that con- 
stitutions are superior to, and more powerful than Legisla- 
tures, or any act of theirs. On this subject, the Supreme 
Court of the United States uses the following strong and 
emphatic language : 


“The constitution is certain and fixed. It contains the permanent 
will of the people, and is the supreme law of the land. It is para- 
mouat to the Legislature, and can be revoked or altered only by the 
power which made it. The life-giving principle and death-doing 
stroke must proceed from the same hand. The legislatures are the 
creatures of the constitution. TI ey owt their existence to the con- 
stitution. They derive their powers from the constitution. It is their 
commission, and, therefore. all their acts must be conformable to it 
or else they will be void. The constitution is the work or will of the 
people themselves in their original sovereign and indepe ndent capa- 
city. Law is the work or will of the legislature in its derivative o7 

hordinate capacity. The one is the work of the creator, the other 
the work of the creature. The constitution fixes limits to the exer- 
cise of the legislative authority, and prescribes the orbit in which it 
must move. Whatever may be the case in other countries, in this 
there can be no doubt that ev: ry act of the legislature repugnant to 
the constitution is absolutely void.” (Vanhame’s Lessees vs. Du- 
rance, 2 Dal. 308.) 

This is sound doctrine, and every lover of constitutional 
liberty must sanction it. The constitution not only binds 
32 VOL. VIII.—Nno. 16. 
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the Legislature, but it binds the people themselves. A ma- 
jority of them have no right to violate it, because, by so 
doing, they are guilty of a moral wrong, and of an act of 
oppression towards the rest ef the people. By the constitu- 
tion, the rights of the minority are protected against oppres- 
sion from the majority, and the whole people against ty- 
ranny and oppression from those in power. One of the 
celebrated Kentucky Resolutions of 1798, reads as follows: 

“That the several States, composing the United States, are not 
united on the principle of unlimited submission to the General Gov- 
ernment, but that the Constitution of the United States delegated to 
the General Government certain definite powers, and that whenso- 
ever the General Government assumes undelegated powers, its acts 
are unauthorized, void, and of no force.” 


In the same spirit, have the people of the State of Missis- 
sippi resolved, that, in framing their State government, they 
did not unite on the —. of absolute submissio yn to the 
acts of every Legislature, but that they reserved to them- 
selves the right of judging of those acts, and more particular- 
ly of any one that had for its object the borrowing of money, 
or ple .dging the faith of the State for the payment of a loan. 
Conseque ntly it follows, that any indebtedness made in the 
name of the people of the State, without their consent had 
and obtained previously, is a violation of the compact made 
when they entered into a State government,—is unauthorized 
and void. Such is the law of the fifteenth of February, 
1838, pledging the faith of the State for five millions of dol- 
lars. The people of the State had never given the Legisla- 
ture authority to make any such contract, and it cannot 
fairly be considered any other than a contract between the 
Legislature of the State, and the purchase1 of the bonds. 
The venerable James Madison, on a certain occasion, uses 
the following language : 

“The people, not the government, possess the absolute sovereignty. 
The Legislature, no less than the Executive, is under limitations of 
power. Encroachments are regarded as possible from one, as well 
as from the other. Hence the great and essential rights of the people 
are secured against legislative, as well as executive ambition. They 
are secured not only by laws paramount to prerogative, but by con- 
stitutions paramount to laws.” 


This is exactly in point as regards Mississippi. 
The people of the State, in framing their constitution, re- 
garded legislative encroachments as possible, more particu- 
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larly as respects the making « of debie,—-consequentiy, they 
very wise ly refused to delegate this power, but reserved the 
right of making the contract themselves. Their rights are 
secured from encroachment by an ignorant, corrupt, or am- 
bitious Legislature, and, are we to be told, that because the 
Legislature of 1838 borrowed this money, the people are 
bound to see it paid, where the supreme law of the State 
protects them against such imposition? As well might we 
be told, that if the Legislature were to pass a law, compel- 
ling every person in the State to attend: some particular 
church once a week, the people would be bound to obey. 
One would not be more clearly unconstitutional than the 
other. ‘They would disregard such a law, because a viola- 
tion of their reserved rights. For the same reason, they 
disregard the law of 1838, pledging the faith of the State, 
without their consent. 

We recollect that, two or three years ago, the eloque nt 
and patriotic McDuffie declared, in the Senate of the United 
States, that if the debts of the States were assumed by the 
General Government, he would go for the repudiation of 
the debt, so assumed, because such a law would be a viola- 
tion of the reserved rights of the States, and of the consti- 
tution of the same. 


The people of Mississippi occupy this very ground. They 
repudiate, and disavow the bonds, issued in their name, by 
the aforesaid Legislature. The act, by which these bonds 
were issued, in order to have been constitutional, and bind- 
ing, on the good people of the State, should have been sub- 
mitted to them, (after being advertised for three months, in 


three different papers,) at the regular election, in November, 
1839, and passed by the Legislature then elected. 

The question resolves itself into this—To which do the 
people owe allegiance—to an act of the Legislature, or to 
the constitution of the State’ The response of every man 
ought to be, To the constitution first, and then to all laws 
made in pursuance of that instrument, and in accordance 
with the reserved rights of the 1 pe yple 

When a law is presented to the people of a State, the 
first inquiry is, or ought to be, Is it in accordance with their 
constitution, and the rights they have reserved? If it is, 
then itis binding on them,—otherwise, it is a nullity, and 
void. We should not have such confidence in those in 
power, as to be willing to sanction every thing they may 
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do, or say. Power and office are corrupting. It is charac- 
teristic of a freeman to doubt those in power. He naturally 
suspects, and watches them. Here we will again refer to 
the celebrated Kentucky Resolutions of 1798. One of them 
uses the following emphatic language : 

“That it would be a dangerous delusion, were a confidence in the 
men of our choice to silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
That confidence is every where the parent of despotism. Free gov- 
ernment is founded in jealousy, not in confidence—which prescribes 
limited constitutions to Lind down those whom we are obliged to trust 
with power—that our constitution has accordingly fixed the limits to 
which, and no further, our confidence may go.” 


Those that abuse Mississippi for the noble stand she has 
taken in defence of constitutional liberty, would persuade 
us, that because the law of 1838 was passed by men of ow 
choice, we are estopped from an appeal to that high tribu- 
nal—the constitution of the State. They would persuade 
us, that the jealousy that caused the people to bind down the 
Legislature from an abuse of that most dangerous of all 
powers, the taxing power, was vain, idle, and ridiculous,—in 
other words, that confidence in men should cause us to dis- 
regard the constitution of the State. Here, again, we will 
quote from the Kentucky Resolutions: 


“In questions of power, then, let no more be heard of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mischief by the chains of the consti- 
tution.” 


The people of Mississippi thought that those in power were, 
or would be, bound by the chaims of the constitution, but if 
the doctrine of the Kentucky Resolutions is to be repudia- 
ted, and that of the writer in question, and of other bond- 
payers, is to prevail, those chains are ropes of sand,—mer 
ribbons to ornament the sword of usurpation. 

Having, as we trust, clearly shown that the State of Mis- 
sissippi was, and is, right respecting the bonds issued in her 
name, in 1838, we shall notice some positions, which the wri- 
ter in the Southern Quarterly Review assumes, respecting the 
election of 1841. He says, that the question of repudiation 
was not distinctly presented to the people in that election. 
This is a mistake. We know that the question was directly, 
distinctly, and fairly put to the people. It was bond, and 
anti-bond, repudiation, or taxation. Payment had been de- 
manded of the people through the Executive——we mean 
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payment of interest on the bonds, as the principa] was not 
due. In all political meetings, and in the canvass of all the 
political candidates, except for Congress, this question ab- 
sorbed all others. It was the great question of the season. 
The Democrats voted for Whigs, because they were anti- 
bonders,—and the Whigs voted for Democrats, because 
they were bond-payers. This was the case, to a still 
greater extent, in the election of 1843,—when this question 
was again brought forward, by the common consent of all 
parties, 

In the campaign of 1841, the question of being taxed for 
the support of the extravagant banking institutions of the 
State, only came up as a collateral, and incidental one, to 
the great question at issue. The anti-bonders agreed, that 
as the money, obtained for the bonds issued in 1838, had 
been used, and appropriated, by the Union Bank, that a tax, 
for the payment of those bonds, would be a tax for the be- 
nefit of those having control of the bank ;—but this was only 
to present the question in its strongest light before the peo- 
ple;—to show them that, in addition t to being asked, by the 
bond-payers, to sanction a violation of the constitution, they 
wanted to tax them for the benefit of a corporation. 

In February, of that year, the democratic party nomina- 
ted a ticket for State officers :—this ticket received no votes, 
except certain persons on it, who were subsequently taken 
up by the anti-bond party. Every person placed on that 
ticket, we believe, was opposed to banks, and yet the anti- 
bond party would not sanction the nominations, only so far 
as the nominees were opposed to the recognition of the so- 
called Union Bank bonds. 

We speak of these things to show, beyond a cavil, that 
the question of repudiating those bonds, was the controlling 
me of that year ;—every thing else was subordinate. 

The writer speaks of the large vote given to the bond- 
paying ticket. This indicates nothing ;—in a governmental 
sense, a majority of the people, is the whole | people. He 
might as well tell us, that Polk is not elected, whicon m his op- 
ponent received more than a_ million of votes : or that the 
fact of their being numerous persons, very re: spectable, very 
wealthy, and very intelligent, oppose <d to the W hig cause, in 
1776, furnishes evidence, that the Whigs were in the wrong. 
The people cannot do wrong; and the pe ople of Mississippi 
have decided, that those bonds are uncenstitutional,—this 

32* 
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settles the question, without the necessity of asking, how 
many rich, and influential persons, voted in the minority. 

The writer tells us that the Legislature in January, 1841, 
in accordance with suggestions from the Governor, passed 
sundry resolutions, declaring that these bonds would be paid. 
Such resolutions were passed at the time mentioned, but he 
is muchmistaken, when he says, they were passed in accord- 
ance with suggestions from the Executive. ‘The Governor 
had notified the Legislature that certain bonds, called the 
bonds of the State of Mississippi, were under protest, and 
that they could not be paid without a resort to taxation, and 
that it was not very probable the people would bear taxation 
for that purpose. 

As a response to these remarks of the Executive, the Le- 
gislature passed those high sounding unmeaning resolutions. 

The Executive then told them, that if they would prove 
their sincerity, by laying a tax for the purpose, he would 
resign his office, in which case the President of the Senate 
would be the acting Governor, who was in favor of the 
payment of the bonds, and of course would sanction any 
law for ‘hat purpose. This the Legislature failed to do, so 
that if the passage of those resolutions indicated any thing, 
it was nothing more than the insincerity of those who pas- 
sed them. 

In 1843, the people of Mississippi again confirmed the 
decision they had made in 1841, and they are ready, and 
willing to confirm those decisions by a third and fourth one 
if necessary. ‘They have resolved to preserve the constitu- 
tion of their State against encroachment and violation from 
friend or foe. Come what will, it must be preserved. Her 
position is indeed a proud one. She is the pioneer in the 
great highway of genuine liberty. She has given the first 
shoc k to bonding and funding. Her sister States are begin- 
ning to bind down their Legislatures with constitutional 
chains, to prevent the evils of oppressive taxation. Gene- 
rations yet unknown, will rise up and biess the gallant sons 
of Mississippi, for their boldness in checking a system that 
was fast undermining the liberties of the people of our glo- 
rious Union. L. S. 
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Art. V.—NaTiona INsTITUTE. 

1. Discourse on the objects and importance of the Nation- 
al Institution for the Promotion of Science, established 
at Washington, delivered at the first anniversary, by 
Jorn R. Pornsert, Secretary of War, and Senior Di- 
rector of the Institution. Washington : P. Force, Printer. 
1841. 

2. Bulletin of the Proceedings of the National Institution 
for the Promotion of Science. Washington: 1842. 

3. Second Bulletin of the Proceedings of the National 
Institution for the Promotion of Science. Washington : 
1842. z 

4. The Annual Address delivered before the National In- 
stitute, in the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
January 5th, 1845; by Levi Wooppury. 

5. Third Bulletin of the Proceedings of the National 
Institute for the Promotion of Science, Washington. 
Washington: 1845. 


Tse political interests, the rights and liberties of our 
great and growing confederacy, are the themes of public 
writers from one end of our Union to the other. The sci- 
entific and literary character of our government is seldom 
alluded to, or, only in relation to individuals of distinction, 
who are scattered through our country. While the policy 
and pride of other nations are deeply concerned in promo- 
ting, by governmental aid, the labors of scientific men, our 
republic, which boasts of the virtue, and intelligence, and 
mental abilities of her citizens, considers the progress of 
science as belonging exclusively to individual exertion, and 
to be fostered by individual means. True, an occasional 
expedition is sent out to explore the geography or topogra- 
phy of our widely extended country ;—to determine the 
extent and general character of our territory, but where are 
the scientific results made known to our citizens, and of what 
amount are they? With what difficulties had the suppor- 
ters of the late Exploring Expedition to contend, before it 
could be carried into effect; and now that the work has 
been accomplished, and scientific facts, and observations, 
and objects been collected, where are the results? Our 
government has no power, or money to take care of the col- 
lections. Congress has made no appropriations for the pub- 
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lication of the records of the naturalists, and men of science, 
appointed to note every thing interesting and new on the 
voyage ; and all that the public have derived from this great 
enterprise, has been the narrative alone of the commander, 
published at his individual expense for his own benefit. 
The few copies published by the government for presents 
to be distributed among other nations, and a copy to each 
of our States, are all that have been put forth by the 
Congress of this great republic. Let any one visit the im- 
mense collections of the Exploring Expedition, in the pa- 
tent office at Washington, crowded in mass, without any 
attempt at scientific arrangement, and the want of interest 
of our representatives in its results, will be recognized. 
Where are the geological reports, the botanical catalogues, 
the descriptions of the various departments of natural his- 
tory, the astronomical and philosophical observations ? Con- 
gress may, perhaps, at its next Session, appropriate means to 
publish them! However, we are anticipating our subject, 
and we must confine ourselves to the origin, history, and 
present condition of the Nar1onau INSTITUTE. 

[In the anniversary address of Mr. Poinsett, he thus al- 
ludes to its origin :— 

“The lovers of science, literature, and the fine arts, residing in 
this district, felt sensibly the absence of those resources, which are 
found elsewhere, and are necessary for the attainment of knowledge. 
They were mortified to perceive that the great advantages possessed 
by the public authorities at Washington were neglected, and that at 
ihe seat of government of this great nation, there existed fewer 
means than in any other city of the Union of prosecuting those stu- 
dies, which, while they impart dignity and enjoyment to existence, 
lead to the most useful practical results. They believed it to be their 
duty to arouse the attention of government to these deficiences, and, 
at all events, to address themselves to the task of supplying them, 
as far as could be done, by their individual and combined exertions, 
For these purposes they have formed an association, and applied 

remselves to collect specimens of geology and mineralogy, and 
ther objects of natural history, and for the short period of its exis- 
tence, the efforts of the institution have been eminently successful. 
They have entered into correspondence with other learned societies, 
ind have been encouraged to proceed by their approbation, and 
\ave profited by their generous co-operation. They have invited 
the assistance of their fellow citizens in the most distant States and 
Territories, and hope, by their aid, to collect documents and facts il- 
lustrative of the early his story of our country, specimens of its geol- 
ogy, and of its mineral and vegetable productions, and, if not, to pre- 
serve the animals and plants t thems selves, which are passing away 
before the progress of settlement and cultivation, at least to perpetu- 
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ate their forms, and the memory of their existence. They hope to 
be able to illustrate these subjects, and others connected with them, 
by a series of gratuitous lectures, and entertain a confident expecta- 
tion that numbers, whose duties compel them annually vo assemble 
here, will view with interest collections of the natural productions of 
America, drawn from every State and Territory in the Union, and 
becoming sensible of their utility, will contribute, on their return, to 
swell their amount, and to spread throughout the country a taste for 
literary and scientific pursuits.” 


Soon after the organization of the Jnstitute,* our worthy 
fellow citizen, the Hon. J. R. Poinsett, whose love of science 
and art, and rare abilities to excite enthusiasm in others, 
fairly entitled him to the position, was chosen President. 
Under his auspices, and with every effort to add to its influ- 
ence and advancement, the growth of the Institute was be- 
. yond the expectations of its most sanguine friends. Men of 
science and letters, throughout the whole extent of our 
Union, the officers of the army and navy, as well as the 
heads of departments, took an interest in adding to its col- 
lections. Foreign governments, and learned societies in 
Europe and elsewhere, as well as individuals of distinction 
in all departments of knowledge, with one impulse stepped 
forward, to aid this valuable addition to the great institutions 
for the diffusion of knowledge amongst men. 

In our own country, gentlemen in every direction seemed 
to feel the importance of such an institution, and to think 
with the President,— 


“For the success of these pursuits, a central establishment is es- 
sential, where the student from any part of our vast country, after 
passing through the usual course at college, if destined for a iearned 
profession, may resort to receive instruction in the higher branches 
of science, and where he will find instruments, collections, books, and 
instructors provided for his use, by the munificence of individuals, or 
the patronage of his government. And, here I would remark, that 
some of these branches of knowledge, and the highest among them, 
cannot be cultivated, and rendered extensively useful, without the 
aid of government. Astronomical observations, to be relied upon 
by the navigator, must derive a character of authenticity from the 
government itself. Individuals may acquire a knowledge of the 
science, and possess the best books and instruments, and occupy 
themselves with this delightful pursuit; they may become good ob- 
servers, and make accurate calculations, but without the stamp of 
authenticity, which a government alone can give them, navigators 
will not repose confidence in their tables.” 

*By a resolution at a late meeting has been changed to that 
f Narionat Insrrrvre. 
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Soon after the organization of the Institute, and the estab- 


ishment of numerous sections or committees, composed of 


many of our most distinguished men at the seat of govern- 
ment,—circulars were addressed to the Governors of States, 
and to the diplomatic and consular representatives of the 
United States in foreign countries, announcing that they had 
been made corresponding members, and inviting their aid in 
the promotion of the objects of the institution. Donations 
now poured in, from all quarters, of specimens and books, and 
it soon became necessary to make provision for their arrange- 
ment and preservation. With a liberal and praiseworthy 
spirit, the Secretary of State, the Hon. D. Webster, directed 
the spacious rooms of the patent office, to be used for the 
purposes of the National Institute, under whose care had 


been placed the valuable collections, then accumulating, of 


the Exploring Expedition. An appropriation of $5,000 by 
Congress, for the care of these latter objects was made, which 
assisted in the classification and arrangement of the collec- 
tions, as far as they have been attended to, but a lamentable 
want of funds for even the ordinary purposes of the Insti- 
tute, has greatly retarded its progress and influence. 

An enumeration of the objects presented to the Institute, 
is given in the several bulletins, but our limits will not allow 
more than a brief allusion to some of them. Fine speci- 
mens in the various departments of natural history, rich 
minerals, and rare shells,—Indian relics of every variety, 
robes, pipes, warlike weapons, and domestic implements, of 
recent, as well as ancient tribes,—antiquities from all parts 
of the world, among which are conspicuous the Egyptian 
specimens presented by Mr. Gliddon, and Mexican idols, by 
several other individuals ;—the presents of carpets, damascus 
blades, and other articles, from the Imaum of Muscat and 
the King of Siam, to our government ;—coins and medals 
of various nations; ancient and modern revolutionary relics, 
among which are many memorials of Washington, and of 
Franklin, including the camp chest of the former, and the 
printing press of the latter. Among the paintings are the full 
length portrait of Guizot, by Healy, a fine picture, presented 
by Americans in Paris to our government ;—a faithful portrait 
of W.C. Preston, Esq., by Healy, painted for the Institute 
by request of its members ; several valuable works de »posited 

r Mrs. Poinsett, and the Spagnoletto, presented by one of 
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our own citizens of South-Carolina.* Of statuary, as yet, 
there are but few specimens, among which we remember a 
bust, in marble, of the Hon. Joel R. Poinsett, and casts in 
plaster of Washington, the Hon. Levi Woodbury, and the 
late John Vaughan. A large variety of the finest line en- 
gravings, and lithographs, sent by Mr. Vattemere, with other 
objects “too numerous to mention,” are worth a few days 
detention to visitors, at the capital of the Union. 

Some of the naturalists, connected with the Exploring 
Expedition, are engaged in preparing for publication their 
descriptions and plates, of new species in their several de- 
partments, and we may hope, that sooner or later, they will 
be published. Among the drawings of Mr. Peale, we noti- 
ced some interesting new species of ornithology and quad- 
rupeds, and a variety of specimens in conchology, accurately 
and beautifully represented, among those of Mr. Drayton. 
Of the latter, an estimate has been attempted, which renders 
it probable, that a thousand new species wil! be added to our 
previous catalogue of shells. As yet, no classification has 
been attempted, though we understand Mr. Pickering is 
now at work upon them. ‘The botanist who visits Wash- 
ington, will find a large collection of new and varied spe- 
cimens in the figures of Mr. Rich, and a large number of 
living plants in the extensive green-house connected with 
the patent office. 

We regret very much, that some misunderstanding has 
taken place between the controlling officer of the collections 
of the Exploring Expedition, and those of the National In- 
stitute, which has retarded the arrangement of the cabinet— 
we say misunderstanding, as it was not possible, or proba- 
ble, that the officers of the Institute had any desire, or in- 
tention, on their part, of depriving the naturalists of the 
Exploring Expedition of the discoveries, or descriptions of 
any of them. To them rightfully belonged the account 
of all new species ; and the following extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the Institute, showed their deference in this 
matter. 

In relation to exchanges of specimens, which is one of the 
most necessary elements of increase of the cabinet, the com- 


* This picture, which is high! 
oil painting presented to the Institute. I 
5 t 
Gibbes. 
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mittee reported, that, “for obvious reasons,” they “do not 
think it proper, to ask the government to allow the institu- 
tion to part with any of the duplicates of the Exploring Ex- 
pedition, until the squadron shall have returned.”* 

The government having placed these objects in the col- 
lection of the Institute, which we consider as belonging to 
the government, we take it for granted, that the great va- 
riety and value of the Institute’s collections, would necessa- 
rily take precedence of the collection of the Exploring Ex- 
pe ‘dition,—still, that the latter should be supervised, and ar- 
ranged, by those who made it. This, it seems, was fully in- 
tended,——but some jealousy has grown up, as to the prece- 
dence of the collections, which is unfortunate for the objects 
of the Institute and the good of science. 

In matters of science, and the public interest, we trust, that 
no questions of rank, as in the army and navy, will be made 
points of etiquette ; and that a conciliatory course may be 
adopted, as was done in fitting out the E xploring Expe dition, 
and points of rank be laid aside. W e know no reasons, 
why all concerned should not pull together, and be “zealous 
in good works.” However, wé desire not to interfere in a 
family difference, but hope that “things may work together 
for good.” 

Our foreign consuls seem to have taken a deep interest in 

» furtherance of the purposes of the Institute, and nume- 
rous contributions have been made by them. 

From G. Read, Esq., Consul at Trieste,a sample, and seeds 

“Motri] Cotton,” were received, of which he says: 


‘The plant lives twelve years, if well taken care of, and continues 
to produce; but here, (in Andalusia,) it is grabbed up after six 
years. The first year, it is allowed to grow at discretion, unless too 
luxuriant. Itis to be pruned in the spring of the second year, (that 
is, after having one crop,) and trimmed down within six inches of 
the ground, cutting all off close to the main stem; next spring, two 
branches are left close down, about six inches long from the stem,— 

itting all others. Next spring, all but three or four shoots are cut 
.way, in the same manner, the strength of the plant being consi- 
dered. After about four months it commences to flower, and, at this 
epoch, every operation should be suspended that may shake the 
bush, or brush away the flowers.” 


The changeable weather of our climate might be fatal to 
such a plant, though it would be quite a valuable addition to 


2d p., 163 
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our resources, to have one to last twelve years. Many 
other valuable extracts might be given of objects, and re- 
commendations by our consuls abroad, but our space will 
not allow it. 

We cannot avoid giving the opinions of several of our 
distinguished citizens, as to the Institute, and begin our se- 
lections from a letter of the late venerable P. 8S. Duponceau, 
President of the American Philosophical Society : 


“In my last letter, I expressed to you my strong hopes of the ulti- 
mate success of your noble institution. Permit me now to express 
to you the grounds, on which that hope isfounded. You have called 
all the nation to your aid, and it will answer your call. The exam- 
ple will be given by the numerous host of persons employed in the 
service of the Federal Government. 

“I have said enough to convince you, if you should need to be con- 
vinced, that the institution is the frequent subject of my thoughts, I 
might even say, of my waking dreams ; for when I give full scope to 
my imagination, and, with the aid of a fancied telescope, try to 
pierce through the clouds that conceal futurity from us, I see a daz- 
zling prospect, which I shall not attempt to describe, but which I 
fondly hope will be realized. 

“No one can feel more interested than I do, in that most important 
subject, (the progress of the institution,) on which the future glory 
of our country in a great measure depends.” 


The Hon. Danie] Webster says : 


“I congratulate the members of the institution, on its flourishing 
condition and prospects. They have accomplished much within a 
very short period. If their efforts be continued with the same zeal 
and success, which have been hitherto displayed, the institution may 
be expected soon to enjoy the distinction of having elevated the sci 
entific and literary character of the country.” 


Our lamented Legare observes : 


“Feeling, as I do, a lively interest in the promotion of all liberal 
studies, I shall be too happy to contribute, in however slight a de- 
cree, to further the ob} cts ol youl society.” 


The Hon. J. Pickering enumerates the objects of the In- 
stitute, as included under the following departments : 
l. Astronomy, Geography, and Natur il Philosophy. 

“2. Natural History. 

‘3. Geology and Mineralogy. 

1, Chemistry. 

“5. The Application of Science to the Useful Arts. 

“6. Agriculture. 

‘7. American History and Antiquities. 

“§, Literature and the Fine Arts.” 

33 VOL. VIII.—No. 16. 
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He then proceeds: 


“All these subjects, I need not say, are entitled to the fostering 
care of a rich and flourishing people, who are ambitious of sustain- 
ing an equal rank with those illustrious nations to whose researches 
in the same sciences, the inhabitants of both continents are so largely 
indebted, for the various arts and comforts of social life, which so 
much distinguish the present age. It is true, that the ultimate re- 
sults of profound investigations in mathematical, or even physical 
science, are not always so obvious, as to command the immediate ap- 
probation and encouragement of governments, or people. But the 
history of speculations and discoveries ought to convince us, that al- 
most every investigation of this description, however unpromising at 
first, has been attended with some beneficial result to the human fa- 
mily. Every American; therefore, who has the welfare of his coun- 
try at heart, to say nothing of its reputation abroad, which is, in truth, 
one of its greatest resources, must have seen, with the highest satis- 
faction, the determination of the General Government to extend its 
patronage, by all the means it can command, to these truly noble ob- 
jects. Of this liberal spirit, the country has had an eminent exam- 
ple in the Exploring Expedition, ete., etc. 

“Tl observe, with much satisfaction, that a large number of the in- 
telligent, and well educated officers of the Army and Navy, have 
been found entitled to a place among the members of this scientific 
association ; and you will pardon me, I trust, for adding to the length 
of this long letter, by mentioning, in this connection, a striking fact, 
which came to my knowledge, at an annual examination of the West 
Point Military Academy, two years ago, and which shows the great 
services that may be rendered by those officers. A member of the 
examining committe, who had then recently returned from Europe, 
stated, that he happened to be at the Zédlogical establishment, in 
London, when a large collection of natural and other productions, of 
different countries, were opened for inspection —and of the whole 
number of packages, (seventeen, ) no less than sirteen had been pro- 
cured, and sent home, by British officers on foreign stations. This 
fact, at once demonstrates the value of the services, that may be thus 
rendered by American officers, and the incalculable importance of 
providing the means of thoroughly educating them, in order that 
they may know the actual wants of the scientific world, from time to 
time, and may he enabled to apply their services with the greatest 
effect. The extensive collections, which will continue to be deposi- 
ted in Washington, under the advice, or direction, of the National In- 
stitution, will, it is obvious, be a powerful instrument of accomplish- 
ing this object. 

The officers of the Army, I may add, will have many advantages, 
in one particular department of our researches, in which the learned 
of Europe are earnestly looking to us for exact and thorough infor- 
mation, which they think it incumbent on Americans to furnish. I 
mean American history and antiquities, including, particularly, all 
the knowledge which is still attainable, respecting the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this country, as an interesting portion of the great fa- 
mily of man. The investigations to be made in this direction, must 
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now be conducted, in a great degree, by the aid of the science of phi- 
lology; for which, comparatively, modern science, now cultivated 
throughout Europe with enthusiasm, by the greatest intellects of the 
old world, the aboriginal languages of America will furnish new and 
ndispensable materials,—and in which, | may add, much has already 
been accomplished, to the honer of our country, by our veteran phi- 
lologist and associate, M. Duponceau.” 


We hail, with great pleasure, the first publication of the 
Ethnological Society, at New-York, whose objects are 
chiefly directed to the history of our American races. To 
this we refer, for a valuable and extended paper on Indian 
languages, by the eminent Albert Gallatin, a name closely 
identified with our political and scientific history. 

We lately had the epportunity of visiting the West Point 
Academy, and were deeply impressed with its value to our 
country, when witnessing the exercises and arrangements of 
that institution. We could not avoid, however, being mor- 
fied at the absence of a scientific collection, and particularly, 
of a fine cabinet of Geology and Mineralogy, which are 
among the wants of this outpost of science. The labors of 
the accomplished and industrious Professor Bailey, in anew 
department of science, have given him a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the scientific world, and West Point is known in 
Europe, as the head-quarters of infusorial science in the 
United States. 

As some of our readers may not be aware of the re- 
searches here alluded to, we take the opportunity of noti- 
cing the discoveries of Ehrenberg. 

A few years since, this distinguished naturalist, during 
his microscopic examinations of organic and inorganic mat- 
ter, was led to observe the fossil remains of minute animal- 
culze in flint, opal, chalk,* and many other rocks. From a 
late, and, the best workt we have seen on geology, we ex- 
tract their history : 

“In the first place, with regard to the infusorial animalcules, their 
dimensions are so minute, that it is scarcely possible to for an idea 
of the condition of their existence. In the sma!lest of them, there 
have been discovered from five to six stomachs. and a mouth sur- 
rounded with from ten to twenty cilia, (or hair-like appendages, ) 
while others may be seen to possess a secreted shell, consisting of 


* Each cubic inch of , contains at least a million of well preserved 
animalculites and shells 

+t Geology, Introductory, Descriptive, a Practical, by David Thomas 
Ansted, ete. 2 vols. Lor 1844 
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pure, colorless, and transparent silex, generally sculptured with a 
beautiful, well-defined, and more or less complicated pattern, which 
makes it easy to distinguish one species from another. Of the most 
minute of these simple, but perfectly organized animals, it would re- 
quire more than ten millions of millions of individuals to fill the space 
of acubic inch; and yet, in some places, beds of siliceous powder are 
absolutely and entirely made up of remains secreted by species little 
larger than these, and possessed of similar organization. 

“If you skin a small portion of the green matter, which in summer 
time mantles the surface of a stagnant pool, place a drop of this in 
the object-holder of a microscope, and examine it with a glass of a 
quarter of an inch focus, you will find it teeming with animal life ;— 
you will see numerous little objects, of one or other of the forms de- 
picted in our diagram, darting with rapidity across the field of view, 
or gyrating, or revolving on their axes. If you examine, in like man- 
ner, a drop of water, in which has been infused any vegetable, or ani- 
mal substance, and which contains the particles of such substances 
in a state of decay, or decomposition, you will find such infusions si- 
milarly tenanted with these active animalcules; they have been 
termed, from this easy, and common mode of procuring them, the 


animals of infusions, or Infusoria.”* 


rom the interesting and learned lecture of Professor 
Owen, whence this extract is taken, we quote farther : 


“And now you may be disposed to ask: To what end is this dis- 
course, on the anatomy of beings too minute for ordinary vision, and 
of whose very existence we should be ignorant, unless it were re- 
vealed by a powerful microscope? What part in nature, can such 
apparently insignificant animalcules play, that can in any way inter- 
estus in their organization, or repay us for the pains of acquiring a 
knowledge of it? I shall endeavor, briefly to answer these questions. 
The Polygastric Infusoria, notwithstanding their extreme minute 
ness, take a great share in important offices of the economy of nature, 
on which our own well-being, more or less, immediately depends. 

“Consider their incredible numbers, their universal distribution. 
their insatiable voracity ; and that it is the particles of decaying ve- 
getable and animal bodies, which they are appointed to devour and 
assimilate. 

“Surely we must, in some degree, be indebted to those ever active, 
invisible scavengers, for the salubrity of our atmosphere. Nor is this 
all, they perform a still more important office, in preventing the gra- 
dual diminution of the present amount of organized matter upon the 
earth. For then this matter is dissolved, or suspended in water, in 
that state of comminution and decay, which immediately precedes its 
final decomposition into the element ry gases, and its consequent re- 
turn from the organic, to the inorganic world, these wakeful mem- 
bers of nature’s invisible police, are every where ready to arrest the 
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fugitive organized particles, and turn them back into the ascending 
stream of animal life. Having converted the dead, and decomposing 
particles, into their own living tissues, they themselves become the 
tood of larger Infusoria, (as the Rotifera.) and of numerous other 
smaller animals, which, in their turn, are devoured by larger animals, 
as fishes; and thus a pabulum, fit for the nourishment of the highest 
ganized beings, is brought back by a short route, from the extre 
mity of the realms of organic matter. 

“There is no elementary and self-subsistent organic matter, as Buf- 
fon taught; the inorganic elements, into which the particles of or- 
ganic matter pass, by their final decomposition, are organnically re- 
composed, and fitted for the sustenance of animals, through the ope- 
rations of the vegetable kingdom. No animal can subsist on inor- 
ganic matter. The vegetable kingdom thus stands, as it were, be- 
tween animal matter, and its ultimate destruction; but in this great 
fice, plants must derive most important assistance from the Polygas- 
tric Infusoria. These invisible animalcules may be compared, in the 
great organic world, to the minute capillaries in the microcosm of the 
inimal body, receiving organic matter in its state of minutest sul 


. 
division, and when in tull career t escape from the organic system, 
and turning it back by a new ro tewards the highest point of that 
system.” 


A silicious clay, twenty feet thick, underlies the city of 
Richmond, which is infusorial s extensive beds exist in the 
neighborhood of Petersburg, (Va..) and in South-Carolina, 


~_* -j 
immense extents of the infusorial strata of clay, are to be 


found in Sumter and Orangeburg districts. The common 
] 


polishing powder, known as Tripoli, is composed almost 
peg 


wholly of infusoria!l cases, of which a cubic inch, -~veighing 
220 grains, contains upwards of forty thousand millions of 


individuals lying together, closely compressed, and without 


] 


any intervening cement! And yet, by a late periodical we 
observe, that Ehrenberg s ma new discoveries, far be- 


yond the wonderful previous revelations of his microscope. 
The distinctness with which these remains may be seen, 
has enabled naturalists to identify 214 species from the 
United States. We had the pleasure of witnessing some of 
them, through the politeness of Professor Bailey, who also 
xhibited many new and beautiful species, from an infuso- 
rial earth from Oregor This was so rich in new species, 
we suggested t he importance of withholding 
their publication ai ‘ription, until our difficulties with 
England were settled, as these treasures of science may Se- 
riously affect our negotiations, in relation to that territory ! 
How little do we know of the wonders of the creation! 


Jor 
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What a study for the mind of man!* While the develop- 
ments of geology are exposing mammoth lizards, one aan 
dred feet in le ngth, huge tortoises, eighteen feet in diameter 
and our excavations in the marl beds turn up scummneth 
Carnivora, and Herbivora, in all directions, and the won- 
ders of the Infusoria are occupying scientific men, but little 
attention in our colleges, and none in our schools, is paid to 
the science of the earth! 1n South-Carolina, we say it with 
pain, geology is not taught in our principal seat of learning ! 

Hear what Sir John Herschell says of this fascinating 
study : 


“Geoioyy, in the magnitude and sublimity of the objects of which 
it treats, undoubtedly ranks next to Astronomy in the scale of the 
sciences. {” 


We might fill a volume with the opinions of the learned 
men of the day, as to the value of these studies, but we can 
only make a few quotations. 

“An able modern writer,” says the eminent Mantell, “has 
forcibly and justly remarked, that: 


“It is fearfully true, nine-tenths of the immorality that pervades 
the better classes of society, originate, in the first place, from a want 
ofa pleasing and harmless occupation, to fill up the vacant time; 
and, as the study of the natural sciences is as interesting, as it is be- 
neficial, it must necessarily exert a moral, not to say religious, influ- 
ence upon the character. He who is fond of scientific pursuits, will 
not enter into revelry, for artificial excitements have for him no fas- 
cination. The overflowing cup, the unmeaning, or dishonest game, 
cannot entice him: If any one doubts the be neficia! influence of these 
studies on the morals, I will ask him to point out the immoral young 
man, who is devotedly fond of any branch of natural science; 1 never 
knew such an one. There may be such individuals—for religion 
only can change the heart—but if there be, they are very rare excep- 
tions ; and the loud clamors always raised against the man of sci- 
ence who errs, is a proof of the truth of my proposition—the enno- 
bling effects of the study of God’s works, upon a well regulated mind. 
Fortunate, indeed, is it, for the youth of either sex, who early imbibe 
a taste for natural objects, and whose pursuits are not thwarted by 
injudicious friends.” 


Dr. Mantell, who is conspicuous for his devotion to these 


* We may truly say, with Hobbes: “The majesty of God appears no 
less in small things, than in great; and as it exceedeth human sense in the 
immense greatness of the universe, so also it doth in the smallness of the 
parts thereof.” 

t Discourse on the study of Natural Philosophy. 
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pursuits, and wonderful discoveries by patient and laborious 
investigation, beautifully observes,” 
5 ’ J ? 


“But I need not dwell longer on the interest and importance of a 
study, which instructs us, that every pebble we tread upon, bears the 
impress of the Almighty’s hand, and evidence of creative wisdom 
and goodness ;—that every grain of sand, every particle of dust 
scattered by the wind, may be composed of the peirifled skeletons of 
beings, so minute as to elude our unassisted vision, yet were once 
teeming with life and happiness, and possessed an organization as 
marvellous as our own; a science whose discoveries have realized 
the wildest imaginings of the poet,—whose realities far surpass in 
grandeur and sublimity, the most imposing fictions of romance; a 
science, whose empire is the earth, the ocean, the atmosphere, the 
heavens,—whose speculations embrace all elements, all space, all 
time,—objects the most minute, objects tbe most colossal,—carrying 
its researches into the smallest atom which the microscope can ren- 
der accessible to our visual organs,—and comprehending all the dis- 
coveries in the boundless regions above us, which the most powerful 
telescope can reveal.” 


To those interested in this subject, we would earnestly 
recommend the works of Dr. Mantell, as affording both plea- 
sure and instruction,—the “utile cum dulci.” “The Won- 
ders of Geology” will fully repay a careful perusal, and the 
elegant work recently published, “the Medals of Creation,” 
will yield a rich treat to the lover of science. ‘Too often do 
we bear the excuse, that professional men have no time for 
scientific pursuits. 


“Mr. Mantell affords an example worthy the imitation of all his 
professional brethren, and furnishes a signal proof that active pro- 
fessional occupation in a busy country town, is not incompatible with 
a deep devotion to the most profound philosophical investigations, 
which can engage the mind of man.”} 


Professor Owen advises medical men to pursue scientific 
investigations, and says— 


“There is generally a period of leisure during the first years of 
practice, which may be most agreeably and profitably devoted to 
scientific pursuits; and the young provincial surgeon may be assured 
by the example of Gideon Mantell, that the researches and discove- 
ries in paleontology and geology, which have added so many hon- 
orable titles to that name, are quite compatible with the most exten- 
sive, active, and successful practice.” 


* Medals of Creation, vol. 1, p. 9. 
+ The Lancet, Mar. 1834. : 
t Introductory to the Hunterian Lectures, etc., 1843. 
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We have unwarily branched off from the National Insti 
tute to a favorite study, but now resume our subject. 

The Hon. Jos. R. [nge rsoll, an active and devoted friend 
of the Institute, has a letter on “the department of taste 
and the fine arts,” from which we select a few passages. 

‘At the same that science is effectually promoted, it is confidently 
believed that principles may be cultivated and diffused, which will 
refine, liberalize, and give grace to public sentiment, and make our 
country no longer dependant upon the schools of foreign nations, 
for the instruc tion of her gifted sons in the elements of those elegant 
accomplishments, in which, when their tastes are cultivated, they are 
so able to excel. This desirable object can be effected only by ren- 
dering familiar to them, at home, the most finished works of art; the 
genuine performances of masters whom the world has united in 
reverencing as models of study and imitation, whose productions 
constitute in themselves indispensable lessons in their creative mys- 
tery. 

He recommends the magnificent gallery of paintings of 
the late Cardinal Fesch, to the attention of the Institute, but 
‘the pecuniary equivalent” is not at their command. A fine 
opportunity lately occurred, for some philanthropic million- 
iire to have enriched the Institute with the cabinet of the 
late Count Survilliers, but such men are scarce. 

{t page 143, of Bulletin 2d, the Secretary gives a list of 
one hundred and nine foreign societies and institutions, to 
which the circulars of the National Institute had been for- 
warded, in all parts of the world, asking their correspon- 
dence 

Of the communications published in this Bulletin, that 
‘on the practical determination of the heating power of 
fuel, by Professor Walter R. Johnson,” is practically in- 
teresting, and a paper by G. rf Conrad, “on the Atlantic 
Tertiary Deposits,” though lo sely drawn up, embodies 
much of the present knowledge of our tertiary geology. 
We may be allowed here to remark, that the marling exca- 
vations of the planters in South-Carolina, will do much 
towards the knowledge of this branch of geology, as the 
eocene and miocene deposits in our State are becoming ex- 
tremely interesting to our scientific men. We trust that all 
fossils, shells, teeth, bones, etc., will be carefully preserved, ‘ 
and forwarded for examination to those gentlemen, who are 
giving their attention to these studies. The scientific de- 
scription, and plate of “a new extinct species of Dolphin,” 
from Maryland, are here given, the discovery of which is 
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due to the active investigations of the laborious, indefat- 
igable, and enthusiastic Secretary of the Institute. A pas- 
sing tribute of respect and honor is due to this gentle- 
man, whose untiring exertions to advance the interests 
of the National Institute, entitle him to the highest consid- 
eration. He deserves “another, anda better” place than the 
clerkship in one of the departments, which he has filled so 
usefully to the government for many years. Devoted to 
science, he takes no part in politics, which are the bane of 
literary and scientific men. We wish that our worthy his- 
torian in the cabinet, had confined his attention to writing 
the history of administrations, instead of becoming part and 
parcel of one of them. Secretaries of the navy are to be 
found as thick as blackberries, but historians who can write 
in his language, “are few and far between.” However, he 
may be the means of advocating the claims of literary and 
scientific men, to posts which may add to the character of 
our government for science and scholarship, instead of the 
appointment of political demagogues, whose loud brawling 
for “principles of the party,” are their only title to represent 
our country abroad. Such appointments as Washington 
Irving, Mr. Wheaton, the Everetts, the late H. S. Legare, 
Geo. R. Gliddon, Esq., ete., confer more character on our 
government at adistance, than honor on the men at home. 

~ In the ups and downs of party principles in our country, 
with the warmth of political warfare absorbing every thing 
else, less attention is given to education, agricultural and so- 
cial wants, than our real interests demand. We wish the 


prospect before us was a brighter one, but we doubt if the 
increase of our confederacy will improve us in these re- 


spects. 

The letters of the Hon. Richard Rush, and the late Peter 
S. Duponceau, “on the Smithson Bequest,” at the close ot 
this Bulletin, now require our notice. It is well known that 
a Mr. Smithson, of England, by will, left to our government 
asum of money for an educational purpose ;—however, we 
will use Mr. Rush’s language : 

“A generous and enlightened Briton dies abroad. He leaves a 
hundred thousand pounds sterling to the United States, to found at 
Washington, an institution ‘FoR THE INCREASE AND DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE AMONG MEN. 

“What a beautiful simplicity in his words! How comprehensive 
they are! How boundless in their intended benefits! Yet we are 
how approaching the fourth (seventh) summer since the money was 
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delivered to the United States, as the high trustee of this great duty 
and the intentions of this donor, too, are ‘still a dead letter. 
“Thus, whether upon the scale of a nation, or a State, we seem 

alike inert, under these dearest of he obligations. 

“it is neither my province, nor my desire to impute blame ar 1y 

here ; but I state facts, that all may be allowed to lament, and that 
all must desire should cease. 

“Active in all ways as a people, even to the charge of overdoing 
things, shall we become sluggarés over what is incomparably the 


most i mport: ant of all? Shall mind alone be neglected? Shall we 

‘continue indifferent to benefits in this great field, as if our govern- 
ments desired to keep knowledge out of sight, whilst our people, as 
individuals, are seen to thirst for it? 

“Let Congress hasten to wipe off the suspicion of this reproach. 
Let it, in the words of the venerable Duponceau, speaking from his 
retirernent, and in the fullness of experience and years, ‘lay hold of 
your institution, and make it its own.” 

Mr. Rush suggests that the government adopt the Na- 
tional Institute, with the name required by the donor, and 
proposes that the plan of the Royal Dublin Society, and 
that of the Garden of Plants, might be considered as models. 

Weare not disposed to give up our National Institute ; 
if the name be changed, let it be called the Washington In- 
stitute. No name can command more respect abroad, or at 
home, than the name of Wasuineton. Who so deserving 
of all honor and respect as the father of his country! Let 
the “Smithsonian Institution” be made a department of the 
Nationa INsTITUTE, and organized as one great branch 
of this Institute, for diffusing knowledge among them. 
Perhaps when the organization is effected, some other dis- 
tinguished philanthropists may make similar bequests, and 
there may be several departments subsidiary to the great In- 
stitute, which may bear the name of the founder. We think 
this the best plan for the government to pursue—to unite 
the Smithsonian Institution with the great effort now 
struggling for existence. Together, they will spring into life 
with strength. Endow the Institute with the means of ar- 
ranging its extensive collections, and continuing accessions 
to it, by an appropriation that will enable the officers to open 
the thousand boxes now unopened, and pay the expenses of 
transportation, postages, and bulletins, while the organiza- 
tion of the Smithsonian department is going on, and all will 
be well. Let professors be appointed, salaried by that fund 
to give gratuitous lectures on all departments of knowledge, 
and they will gladly use the museum of the Institute for 

Smithsonian purposes. A portion of the Smithsonian fund 
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invested in a library, a portion contributed to the National 
Institute, for the privilege of using its collections, by aiding 
their support—premiums annually distributed for improve- 
ments in science, and literary works of value, will give suf- 
ficient objects for the bequest. If the fund be sufficiently 
large, let professors go the rounds of the principal cities 
annually, to rouse up the people by interesting lectures on 
some popular subject, as is done by the Agricultural Chem- 
istry Association of Edinburgh, which employs a lecturer 
togive lectures in the different districts. Some such ar- 
rangement as this, would obviate technical difficulties, and 
relieve the government of much of the odium now attach- 
ing toit. As a trustee, there wonld be no impropriety in 
establishing the Smithsonian Institution, and giving the su- 
pervision of it to a board of trustees, appointed one half by 
the government, and the other half by an Institute repre- 
senting the scientific and literary character of the govern- 
ment. 

We have run ahead of the letter of the late venerable 
Mr. Duponceau, which we had not read, when the prece- 
ding ideas of our own were written. We are delighted to 
find they accord so much with the recommendation of that 
distinguished man. He recommends the bill introduced 
into the Senate by our late Senator, the Hon. W. C. Pres- 
ton, whose object was, “to preserve the superiority of the 
National Institute over the Smithsonian, and that of the 
government over both. Mr. Preston’s plan, appears to me 
well calculated to accomplish these purposes.” 

We regret that we have no means of access to the bill as 
reported by Mr. Preston, as we should be pleased to give an 
analysis of it. 

The second Bulletin, closes with the circular of the De- 
PARTMENT OF AMERICAN History, AND ANTIQUITIES Of 
the National Institute, soliciting contributions under the fol- 
lowing heads :— 


Tracts relating to the discovery and settlement of America, 
to the colonial and revolutionary history of the North American col- 
nies, and biographical notices of persons connected with such dis- 
‘ove ery, settlement, or history. 

2. Biographical notices of persons distinguished in the aboriginal 
history of America, or distinguished in the history of the United 
States, as ministers of the gospel, politicians, lawyers, physicians, 
mechanics, ete. 
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“3. Tracts illustrating the history, manners, customs, language. 
and traditions of the Indian tribes, and manners of the early settlers, 
“4. Indian names of towns, villages, rivers, islands, bays, and other 
remarkable places and objects. 
“5. Statistics of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and popv- 
lation. 
6. Topographical sketches of cities, towns, villages and their 
vicinities, with statistical details concerning them. 
‘7. Roads, canals, bridges, ete. 
“8. Religious, benevolent, scientific, and literary institutions and 
ass oclations. 
). Colleges, schools, and all institutions for promoting education. 
“10. Laws, journals, copies of records, treaties, documents, and 
yther papers relating to the several States of the Union, and to the 
Territories. 
“11. Proceedings of political and ecclesiastical assemblies. 
“Original communications on any of the foregoing eubjects, or on 
her subjects coming within the plan of the Department, are soli- 
ited. 
“Donations of manuscripts, books, pamphlets, almanacs, newspa- 
pers, maps, charts, paintings, engravings, etc., illustrative of Ameri- 
can history and antiquities, will be thankfully received, and deposited 
with the name of the donor, in the library of the National Institute.” 


It is a matter of pleasure, that we record the fact, that in 
the origin and progress of the National Institute, two of our 
own citizens, the Hon. J. R. Poinsett, and the Hon. Wm. C. 
Preston, have been especially distinguished as zealous sup- 
porters of this great enterprise. It is a subject of much 
regret to the members generally, that circumstances have 
caused the loss to the Institute of their personal presence 
and co-operation in its objects. They are both gentlemen 
of literary and scientific taste, and more devoted to such 
liberal studies, than is usual with those engaged actively in 
political life. 

By a report in the third Bulletin, (p. 276,) it appears, that 
the Library contains nineteen hundred and forty books and 
pamphlets, deposited and presented to the Institute. We 
find (at page 319,) a notice of the immense mass of native 
copper, found near Lake Superior, weighing nearly seven 
thousand pounds, which is now in the collection. Appre- 
hensive, lest we exceed the ordinary limits of a review, we 
give but a few extracts, instead of the whole, of an eloquent 
preamble introduced by the Hon. J. R. Ingersoll, at a spe- 
cial meeting in December, 1843. 

“There is no fund from which supplies in any degree proportioned 
to daily necessities can be derived. A few voluntary contributors t 
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a precarious and inadequate treasury, have furnished, as they might 
be able, a portion of the expenses which are required, and have in 
many instances, received into their care, for the moment, objects of 
interest, which could not be provided for elsewhere. 

“With such disadvantages as have been adverted to, the experi- 
ment has been fairly made. It never was expected, that a national 
establishment could subsist upon individual bounty alone. When it 
shall have derived dignity and confidence from the permanent en- 
couragement of the Congress of the United States, it may well be 
hoped that private munificence may pour out its stores, and that a 
laudable pride will be felt, in mingling personal associations and fa- 
vors with the steady support contributed by the government. A pe- 
riod has now arrived, when legislative assistance may be expected 
without arrogance, and the patronage of the government sought 
without presumption. 

“The government of the United States, having, with regard to fo- 
reign nations, the attributes of other sovereignties, is limited and 
accurately defined in the sphere of its domestic influences. Without 
special legislation, it does not become a patron of the arts, or a di- 
rect promoter of science and letters. No National Museum, no clas- 
sic Louvre, no richly adorned Vatican, no commemorative Valhalla, 
rise up and flourish, here, at the mere pleasure of a prince. Yet, in 
their essential attributes, such establishments may become trophies 
3 glorious, sources of light and knowledge as prolific and profitable, 
monuments as well adapted to the fame and honor, to the benefit 
und instructign of a republic, as those splendid works of British, 
French, Italian, or Bavarian munificence. The difference, under dit- 
ferent kinds of government, being, that in one, the monarch com- 
mands, and the work is executed; in another, the people originate, 
and the national authority confirms. 

“All the interests of the country will turn, with pride, towards a 
spot, which shall identify with each of them the metropolis of the 
lation. The seat of political duty is necessarily there. Why should 
not the seat of learning and the arts be there also? These are be- 
nign and pacific influences. Aloof from the exercise of power, this 
nstitution will, in unobtrusive perseverance, cultivate and encourage 
them. In the performance of its hot ignoble task, it may afford one 
additional incentive for confidence in the permanence of a happy 
inion, like that reliance which cheered the latter hours of Washing- 
ton. The city which bears his name, may be distinguished for the 
promotion of the liberal arts, as well as for the exercise of legisla- 
tive wisdom.” 

“Nor, can the most fervent advocate of rights, which were reserved 
in the formation of the government, take alarm at the principles on 
which the Institute is founded. Adhering in letter to the constitu- 
tion, it has sought its abiding place on the spot, where there is no 
other than federal legislation, a spot which is entitled to its exclusive 
exercise. The people of this district have no peculiar representa- 
tion. Their interests, their municipal honor, and their prosperity as 
a community, are thrown upon the care of the nation. May not the 
welcome duty be discharged, which shall render thema dignified 
and enlightened society ? This may become a chosen region of the 
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arts,—a recipient of the productions of nature from throughout her 
vast domain,—a home for science,—a residence for literature,—a 
theatre in which the simplest manners, and the least artificial insti- 
tutions will be found more than compatible with accomplishments in 
its most varied forms. The National Institute will be the ark in 
which philosophy and the fine arts shal] dwell together, and the ge- 
nius of liberty shall spread her wings around it, that it may be pre- 


served for ages.” 


We are of that class, who believe with Bacon, that 
knowledge is, emphatically, power,—and that we cannot es- 
timate it by money. We believe, that in governments, edu- 
cation is of paramount importance, and that appropriations 
of money for its advancement, are well laid out, however 
liberal they may be. Here, no majority has any greater in- 
terests than minorities,—all are equally interested in the 
diffusion of what is to give them power. 

“Give the people knowledge,” should be the motto of 
all parties, and republicanism and liberty of thought and 
liberty of action will have stronger safeguards added to 
them. Our people have patriotism and intelligence, and 
they need only cultivation, to improve upon their Anglo- 
Saxon origin, of which they have reason to be proud. Our 
national literature, and we may begin to say, science, need 
but nursing, to compare with those of any country under hea- 
ven. The fine arts of the United States have been represented 
by an Allston, confessedly, a few years since, the first of liv- 
ing painters, and sculpture has her Powers, almost without 
a rival.* We are proud of such men, and with reason too, 
but what has the government done for those who thus re- 
flect honor on it? Where are the works of Powers, of 
Crawford, of Clevenger, of Brown, ete.? In the halls and 


* South-Carolina, the mother of artists, who gave birth to the distin- 
guished ALusTon, has reason also to be proud of the liberality of her citi- 
zens, who respect and cultivate genius. John S, Preston, Esq., of Colum- 
bia, has the high distinction of being the first patron of Powers. He 
placed him in Florence to develope that gift of nature which has elevated 
him to the high position he holdsin art. His first great work, the much 
admired “Eve,” the tribute of gratitude to worth, is on its way to America 
to grace the parlour of this respected citizen. Mr. Preston was also one 
of those who was deeply concerned in the reputation of the lamented De- 
veaux, and is the owner of his largest and most elaborate work, “THe 
BRIGAND AND HIS FAMILY.” The Hon. W.C. Preston has lately received, 
from the hands of the distinguished sculptor, a present of a noble specimen 
of his art, ina bust of himself. The likeness of Mr. Preston is truthfully 
correct, and the execution worthy of all praise. It is quite an addition to 
the works of art in Columbia 
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drawing rooms of private citizens, while our capital is orna- 
mented by wretched attempts of foreigners with hard names. 
With the single exception of the noble statue of Wash- 
ington, from the chisel of Greenough, there is nothing in 
this branch of art, which should be allowed a place in or 
about our Capitol. The time has come for the rejection 
of those bas-relievos, which disfigure the Rotunda, and 
for the substitution of fact for fancy, by our own citizens, 
with our own art. As for the huge nine-pin player, ’yclep’d 
Columbus, who stands sentry in the rear of the capitol, 
it is a miserable failure,—and the Indian squaw, crook- 
edup in a most uncomfortable position, seems to resem- 
ble the Venuses of old only in the absence of a®blanket. This 
may be considered harsh criticism of the genius of Ame- 
rica, but she is such a queer genius, that her beauties are 
inappreciable, save, perhaps, to those who are accustomed 
to Indian grace, free from the trammels of civilization. It 
would be an act of charity to a female savage, to place 
some garment around her rude deformities. 

The quiet dignity of the Colossal Washington exerts much 
better influences. The calmness and repose of his noble 
countenance,—the ease of position, so admirably effected,— 
the likeness, with the anatomical correctness of the bust and 
arms, strikes the beholder as a truthful representation of the 
great Washington. ‘There are objections to the position of 
the lower part of the figure, but we pass them over in our 
admiration of the commanding effect of the whole, as a work 
ofart. It has been severely criticised, but an honest difference 
of opinion may be allowed without injury to its merits. 
Greenough has reason to be proud of his work. The mis- 
erably contracted building, which prevents this fine statue 
from being viewed to advantage, should be removed by or- 
der of Congress, and its noble proportions be left to the wide 
canopy of the sky. 

We come now to the consideration of the propriety of 
Congress aiding, by appropriations of money, the continu- 
ance and expansion of the National Institute. ‘Their pre- 
sent fund is derived from the annual contribution of five 
dollars from each resident member, and is wholly inadequate 
to the ordinary current expenses. 

Our own citizens from all parts of the Union, foreign go- 
vernments and distinguished societies, men of science and 
eminence in all departments of knowledge, have contributed 
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to form a great NATIONAL MUSEUM ;—Can our government 
provide for its care! The sole difficulty, we apprehend, is 
a question of strict construction of our federal constitution, 

We give the argument of the Hon. Mr. Woodbury, as 
containing a fair answer to our question :— 


“Mr. Woodbury observed, that he should accept the honor con- 
ferred on him, of presenting the memorial to the Senate for relief to 
the Institute.* He should do this, and support the measure, if ne- 
cessary, for one or two reasons, which might have an influence with 
some in its favor, who. like him, would otherwise entertain doubts as 
to its being constitutional. The committee just appointed to draft the 
memorial, might also deem it expedient, among.other things, to state 
in it, and thus bring early te the attention of Congress, such views 
as were calculated to obviate any constitutional objection to relief; 
and, hence, he craved their indulgence, as well as that of the other 
gentlemen present, for detaining them a single moment with stating 
those reasons. The first one which had operated on him was, that 
the Institute was situated in the District of Columbia, over which 
Congress possessed the power of exclusive legislation; a power 
much less limited in character than that which it possessed over the 
States. On this account, chiefly, though a strict constructionist, like 
his friend on the left, (Mr. C. J. Ingersoll.) he had felt justified in vo- 
ting to incorporate the Institute. But there was another strong, if 
not stronger, consideration, which seemed to him to justify, not only 
the actof incorporation, but for an appropriation for the aid to be 
asked in the proposed memorial. It was this: The Institute was a 
public body, and, among other things, engaged in the care of cer- 
tain articles of public property; and, what most gentlemen might 
not be aware of, the aid requested was towards defraying the ex- 
pense incurred by this care. The expense consisted chiefly of pos- 
tages on correspondence in relation to those articles, and of the 
freight, and due preservation of them. He said those articles were 
public property, and the Institute a peblie body ; because, so far from 
being a private enterprise, or its labur devoted to private objects, or 
the right of its members to the collections under its charge, being of 
a private character, it was public throughout, and the legal interest 
in the whole was, by the charter, expressly reserved to the United 
States. Such, he knew, was the intention of its founders, and he be- 
lieved it had been fully carried out in the act of incorporation. 

“There is nothing belonging to its individual members which can 
be inherited by heirs, transferred to creditors, or sold, or assigned to 
purchasers, as in case of corporations for banks, bridges, insurance, 
manufactures, etc. 

“Care was taken originally to make the Institute different from all 
other chartered bodies, even in this district, so as to elevate it above 
every motive of personal gain, directing its labors exclusively to ob- 
jects of a public character, and vesting all the property possessed for 
this purpose in the government itself; and thus by rendering it 


* Bulletin 3d, p. 336, proceedings of a special meeting, Dec. 28th, 1843. 
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uationa! in substance, as well as name, to obviate any constitutional 


objection which might arise against measures in its behalf. 

“When the community or Congress advert to these circumstances, 
t will at once be seen how broad a distinction exists between such 
assistance to such a body, and one of a private iracter, and where 
the members possess a private pecuniary interest. 
“Let gentlemen understand, then, that it is not the liberal object of 
encouragement to science and literature, which animates many of the 
iced them to incur such per 


" 


members of the Institute, and has ind 
sonal Inbor and sacrifices, for increasing its collections, nor the active 
interest excited in their behalf, in many of the civilized portions of 
both hemispheres, which, in my view. renders it strictly constitu- 
tional, as well as proper, for the government to aid in defraying the 
small expense incurred, in making and preserving these collections ; 
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we will take care of them as long as we can, but we give 
them to you for the government,—we ask only to have the 
use of them for purposes of science, when we mee t. This 
National Institute. instead of being projected by the Secre- 
taries, has been organized by individuals for the same pur- 
poses. They have united their collections, and have taken 
care of the museum as long as they had means; now the y 
ask the government to take care of property which they 
have presented to it, only allowing them the use, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the interests, of what! of individuals! 
no! of this very government, to which they have trans- 
ferred their property. 

It is conceded, that Congress has authority to purchase a 
library for the representatives of the people, because they 
need books. Scientific men may say, they need a scientific 
museum just as much, and ought to have the means of con- 
sulting antiquities, historical mementos, minerals, etc., etc. 
This argument has not been urged ;—we urge it.now. Sci- 
‘nee is necessary for our re presenti itives—they ought to 
sal it, and refer to its collections. They should have sci- 
entific nee at hand, to demonstrate all sorts of things to 
them, which they have no opportunity to learn at home. 
Our lictened Council would be much benefitted by a course 
of lectures in several departments of science. A little more 
natural science in them, and less political science, will do 
the government no harm. 

It is argued, that Congress has nothing to do with educa- 
tion ;—yet officers are educated at West Point, and boys are 
taught In naval schools. But the national defence needs 
this ;—the whole republic feels the value of these schools. 
Well! if the army and navy. are educated for military pur- 
poses, scientific and liter: ary men should be, for « sivil pur- 


poses. The scientific and literary character of the govern- 





ment needs to be defended, as well as politic al and pe rsonal 
rights. This arguinent might be carried out farther than 
the District of Columbia, but we confine ourselves to a school 
there, for scientific men to study in. There will exist ad- 
vantages and opportunities in such an institution, which can 
be found no where else. Are the leads of departments, 
and the numerous officers of the government, to be left 
without institutions of education for their children, because 
“education should be left to the States?” Is it justice to the 
citizens of the District, that, because of their having no 
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State rights, they should be deprived of the ordinary appro- 
priations by the States, for the education of their citizens, 
We trust not. We see no reason, why the National Insti- 
tute should not have an endowment for science, for the be 
nefit of the city of Washington, and of the United States. 
No sectional interests are here involved. Mind should be 
fostered, as well as bodily wants ;—mental manufactures 
should be incidentally protected, while taking care of gov- 
ernment property, and there should be a huge platform of 
science and knowledge erected on neutral ground, where all 
can derive benefit, and fee! the influence of knowledge and 
learning on the national character. Here we may have a 
great scientific lens, to collect into a focus the rays of know- 
ledge, to radiate them, and irradiate our wide-spread land. 
The presence of such an Institute in Washington, will aid 
much, too, in “ameliorating the condition” of Congress,—in 
controlling the fierceness of political debate ; and in giving 
amusement, occupation, and variety, to the existence of 
those, who have to work for the country in public life. 
That the influence of such an institution would be genial, is 
certain, for the ways of science and learning are “ways of 
pleasantness,” and their paths “are pat is of peace.” 

The third Bulletin is, chi fly ,arecord of donations to the 
Institute, and an abstract of its business transactions. There 
are a few papers of interest at the end, among which, that of 
the Hon. R. J. Walker, now Secretary of the Treasury, is 
worthy of notice. It is replete with valuable information, 
and gives a condensed summary of the labors of Americans, 
in the various departments of the inductive sciences. We 
regret that the want of funds prevented the publication of a 
large number of important communications to the Institute, 
on subjects of great value. 

With occasional misgivings of the stability of this great 
confederacy, we would never despair of the republic, when 
we see developed in Congress a spirit of attention andsolid 
efforts to improve our mental resources. Let us imitate the 
example of glorious France, in her honor of men of mind ;— 
of sturdy old England, who pensions genius ;—and even the 
northern kingdoms of Europe, which are now sending out 
scientific armaments to fight for position in science, and in 
art. Let Congress remove the incubus which weighs down 
the National Institute, and, ere long, we shall glory in a col- 
lection, that would do honor to older governments. It has 
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been a high distinction to one of our prominent scientific 
men, to set an example to an Emperor, who has given orders 
for a collection of human crania. Dr. 8S. G. Morton, of Phi- 
ladelphia, a gentleman of distinguished reputation in the na. 
tural sciences, is well known abroad by many valuable 
works, in various departments of science. His “Crania 
Americana” found its way to St. Petersburg, and soon after 
its ee there, an order from the Imperial Palace was 
ssued to the scientific men of the empire, to make a collec- 
tion of crania for the Royal Museum. 

The collection of Dr. Morton is the most extensive now 
in existence, and visitors of the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia, may, at any time, procure ae cess to 
the results of this gentleman’s industry and research, at the 
head-quarters of natural science. Here the y may examine 
the various races of our own Aborigines from our whole 
continent, or look with wonder on the perfect preservation 
of the varieties of the Ancient Egyptians, from the far-famed 
catacombs. Here they may see the fine and delicate hair 

’ the gentle maiden, and the false curls of the more ad- 

belle, or the p ylaited wig of age, which tend to show, 
» practices of mode ‘rn ornamental science, are “no- 
thing new under the sun.” 

Wi! ile noticing these relics of Egyptian antiquity, we 
cannot avoid stating, that the first copy of Rosellini’s great 
work on Egypt, aye imported into the United States for 
the South-Carolina College. This. with Lord Kingsbo- 
rough’s magnificent volumes on Mexico, do honor to its 
library. 

The address of the Hon. Levi Woodbury, who, by the 
ince been elected President, upon the resignation 
is replete with utilitarian doctrine, and va- 
‘actical knowledge. As it has been already noticed 
view, we will make but a few extracts from it. 
In relation to our advancement in mechanical and _ prac- 
he says: 


“Were it necessary to adduce more illustrations of the applications 
here of scientific principles, | might roam through half the contents 
the National Patent Office, and much which has never entered its 

vacious bosom—from the screw used to remove buildings, to the 

phon employed to empty mines—from the vacuum in boxes to raise 
ships, to that in pipes to carry cars by air, with more than steam- 
like velocity—from the diving bell to bring up ocean treasures, to ite 
ise in making sea-walls and wharves under water—from the pump 
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to empty poison from the human stomach, to the chemical extraction 
of oil from lard as well as cotton seed, and sugar from Indian corn; 
and the chemical improvements in making iron, refining sugar, bleach- 
ing cloth, manufacturing soap and glass, and even loco foco matches, 
and composition for razor straps—from scientific changes in most 
kinds of mills, and their gear—from the use of the circular saw in 
many new objects—from planing and grooving by machinery, to the 
employment of the lathe so as turn even crooked lasts and gun-stocks, 
and saw, cut, and punch Iron, almost as easily as wood; and beside 
vast improvements in stoves and warming buildings, and in the new 
uses of India rubber, and in printing by improved presses and steam, 
and in the making of paper; to save such time in business, also, as 
to be able to manufacture a book from the rough rags in a single 
day ; tan leather in a week ; wear cloth made up from the raw cot- 
ton, or wool, in half that time; convert the coarsest scraps of iron 
into nails, or hoops, in a few hours; force the hardest substance to 
yield before the compound blow-pipe in as many minutes; use gal- 
vanism to plate with silver, or gold, as quickly; paint a portrait by 
sunbeams in a single minute; and, indeed, carry on distant corres- 
pondences by electricity and magnetism, with a speed that would 
encircle the globe itself in less than a second; with a myriad of 
other cases, shewing the infinitely new ways in which an ingenious 
and enterprising people delight to apply science for practical benefit.” 


Of the attention of the government to education, he ob- 


serves: 


“The powers of government, to be sure, are, with us, in many re- 
specis, limited by written constitutions, which ought, till altered, re- 
ligiously to be respected. But all republican governments being 
made for the people at large, and with a view to advance their inter- 
ests and wishes, it is proper, that when the people, themselves, are 
intelligent, and friendly to letters and science, they should seek to ad- 

ance them in, and by, the instrumentality of constitution and laws, 
and all other public auxiliaries, no less than by private efforts. Con- 
stitutions are but means for progress, as well as security, and are 
usually adapted to both; but if found too stringent for the age, can 
ind will be amended. Hence, when our fathers sought to diffuse 
intelligence more widely among the whole people, they brought the 
combined power of the whole to cooperate with the liberality of the 
few, and in most of their constitutions embodied expressly some pro- 
visions for this object; maintaining, in several States, through their 
constitutions and laws, and the public treasury, free schools, open to 
every class in the community ; and sometimes they endowed, in the 
same way, academies and colleges, to teach higher branches of edu- 
cation and science. So, by their General Government, under its con- 
stitution, they have deemed it lawful, no less than useful, to shower 
over the whole south-west large donations of land, to assist in instil- 
ling some of the elements of science and letters into all; to help to 
remove the forest and stir the soil, not only of that vast territory, but 
of every human intellect upon it, in order that each might be made 
to put forth a useful harvest, rather than thorns and thistles.” 
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We would draw more copiously from this admirable ad- 
dress, but we prefer to recommend its entire perusal as 
worthy of our readers. Mr. Woodbury thinks, that Con- 
gress should make an appropriation for the objects of the 
Institute, as within their constitutional prerogative. The 
close of his address we cannot avoid quoting : 


“And not the least of the advantages will be, that which flows to 
mankind from all kinds of encouragement to scientific developments 
of the laws, which pervade and control every part of creation,—l! 
mean the increased moral and religious feeling they are calculated 
to inspire. Instead of tending to check this, as some fear, they are, 
in truth, a revelation of and from God, almost as striking as ever 
was written on tables of stone, or by the pen of prophet or evange- 
list. Natare is thus full of apostles from on high. And if an unde- 
vout astronomer has been justly denounced as mad, how truly must 
that person have eaten of “the insane root,” who can trace out simi- 
lar ways of Providence even in a dew-drop, or ray of light, no less 
than in loftier objects, and not become, at the same moment, more 
humble in the visible presence of such Almighty wisdom, and more 
disposed to obey al! his wonderful laws.” 


In closing our notice of the National Institute, we would 
earnestly recommend it to our representatives in Congress. 
The wagon is in the mire, and the shoulder is at the wheel ;— 


A little help from Hercules will lift it to a proper level, and 
set it in successful motion. Once started on fair ground, 
it will advance, with rapidity, in its work of usefulness and 
honor to the United States, and be another proud memorial 
of the patriotism and wisdom of a republican government. 


R. W. G. 


Columbia. S. C, 
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Art. VI.—Mrs. Wetpy’s Poems. 
Poems by Amelia, (Mrs. Welby.) Boston: A. Tomkins, 
Cornhill. 1845. 


For seven years past, the name of Amelia has been fa- 
miliar to western readers of fugitive poetry. The editors 
of papers have been glad to give ear tothe warbler, and to 
send the echoes of her songs, in their columns, to every fire- 
side. She was ushered into notice by an editor, whose taste 
in poetry is highly respectable, and who has, on several oc- 
casions, been the patron of early genius. 

Since the introduction of Amelia, as a young votary of the 
muses, she has changed her name, and assumed the respon- 
sible duties of a wife. Her poetic fire has survived this 
crisis; and though, for a short period, its light was veiled, it 
soon burst forth from its restraint, and burned with a brighter 
flame, than ever shone upon us in her girlhood. Her 
“Ocean-burial,” which we do not find in this collection, was 
the first piece that appeared after her bridal, and it will com- 
pare, as we shall show in the proper place, with any thing 
the public have seen from her pen. 

To write a criticism of a young lady’s first essay in book 
making,—to do justice to literature, and, thereby, to her me- 
rits,—to point out faults and analyze beauties, and, at the 
same time, be true to an elevated gallantry, by avoiding both 
severity and flattery, require, in the critic, an accurate judg- 
ment, a cultivated taste, and a high degree of christian for- 
bearance. Few critics can forego the temptation to indulge 
in satire, orin flattery, and remember the motto, “in medio 
veritas,’—a remark, which is not intended to herald what 
shall follow; but to remind the admirers of Amelia of the 
writer’s apology, should he transgress in any one of these 
particulars, 

It is common, in this country,—perhaps it is easy, to sus- 
tain a strain, through a few stanzas, and manufacture tolera- 
ble verses, without possessing much poetic feeling, or a 
single ray of genuine poetic fire. Any educated man or 
woman, who reads much poetry, will find this practicable ; 
and few will be able to deny having occasionally tested the 
matter, and made verses which they deemed pretty respecta- 
ble. Many, indeed, have thus persuaded themselves, that 
their productions were gems from the true mine, and forth- 
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with threw open their collars, and bared their necks, @ la 
Byron. This is truer of men, than of women. It is natu- 
ral to the female character to feel poetically ; and, to have 
given voice to these feelings in rhyme, produces not half the 
vanity, which the same couplets would beget in men. 

But easy as it is to the cultivated mind, to indite verses,— 
readable, and even harmonious, there are few who deceive 
themselves long,—still fewer, who continue to deceive the 
reading public, Popular approbation in respect to fugitive 
poetry, is more vainuable than in any other of the thousand 
departments of thought, in which it assumes to be the talis- 
man. In poetry, there are no party prejudices, nor sectarian 
creeds, to court or offend. Sentiments, are not viewed through 
whig or democratic prisms, nor weighed in catholic, nor pres- 
byterian scales. A trembling daughter of genius casts a 
sybil leaf upon the winds, with no assurance that she shall 
ever hear from it again ; knowing, indeed, that it must be 
rudely dashed about among the contending currents of 
public taste. So the little bark, freighted with precious things, 
sets sail upon the unknown seas, trusting only to the fine- 
ness of her model, and the finish of her rigging, to bear her 
to distant lands,—and cherishing a warm hope, that the 
value of her burden may win the favor of Molus and of 
Neptune, and guide her to the destined port. The thousands 
pass these fragments by unnoticed; the hun¥reds glance 
over them; while the tens read, to award the meed of praise 
or dispraise, without looking at the name of the author, or 
caring whose fame is made or ruined by their criticisms. 
Of fugitive writers, not one in one hundred passes this or- 
deal in triumph, Yet this very gauntlet has Amelia’s poetry 
continued to run, for seven years. She has won the chaplet 
of flowers. Let her wear it,—not as a queen of the poetic 
realm, but as one of the graces, who aspires, in time, to bea 
queen. 

The poetry of Amelia has merit. Let us examine in what 
this merit consists. It has its faults. Let us, with a firm, 
but gentle tone, delineate them, for the common benefit of 
the writer, and the reader of American poetry. 

We shall not arraign her for trial, at the bar of the epic, 
or heroic Muse: nor sneer at her pretensions, because she 
has never ventured to gather laurels from the summit of 
Mount Helicon. We have no such rugged steeps to climb 
in this far west of ours. We have great rivers, deep fo- 


? 
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rests, bold hills, and magnificent prairies. We have free in- 
stitutions, health, prosperity, and energy. Those whose 
spirits easily catch the tone that pervades the air they 
breathe, may be inspired with song, and tune their harps 
to themes like these. Amelia seems to be easily influen- 
ced by surrounding circumstances, and to have persevered 
in giving perpetuity to her thoughts in rhyme. Her songs 
have been sung, again, by those whose spirits sympathized 
with hers, and who have drunk from the same springs of 
thought and feeling. Thus much for the influences of her 
western locality. They are of the happier class,—take a 
cheerful air, and throw the sunlight of hope and joy upon 
their subjects. 

Themes of sadness abound in every region. ‘The culti- 
vated and the simple, alike, find occasions for tears strewed 
thick along life’s pathway. 'There are deep affections in the 
human heart, which the cares of life cannot eradicate. Cul- 
tivation brightens, purifies, and hallows them. ‘These af- 
fections are natural to the female heart, and still more so to 
those who are gifted with the spirit of poetry. ‘There seems 
to be a sacred affinity between poetry and pathos. Lonelli- 
ness and sad reminiscence, are the favorite dissipation (so to 
term it,) of the poetic mind. It requires no effort to keep 
up the feeling of pensiveness and sadness, and hence, less 
exertion is necessary to sustain the strain of poetry. This 
characteristic runs through the greater portion of Amelia’s 
poetry. As we glance over the index to her volume, we 
infer a due admixture of the cheerful with the sad; but as 
we read those pages carefully, we find a strong tendency to 
run into the melancholy strain. Not that her sentiments are 
gloomy, or her heart sombre. On the contrary, there is a 
sweet beam of hope illumining her darkest pictures. Still 
there is a taste for tears. Remembrance, with her, is usually 
sad. The distant past has some prismatic lights playing 
about it, but they are moon-beams, not sunlight. Few hearts 
leap with delight at a recurretice to the past, even though 
past joy. ‘There are more who shed tears, when a long fo1 
gotten delight bursts suddenly upon the mind. When we 
have plucked the first sweet rose of spring, and breathed 
its fragrance,—(an aroma unrivalled by flowers,) the tears 
have risen to our eyes, as the recollections of childhood 
gushed upon our hearts, and it is natural that they should do 
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so. The past is the buried present. We recal its loved 
features from the tomb, and 


“The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hung in the well.” 


Our poetess is fond of these tears, and while they listen 
in her eye, she imparts to her tablet the lines that will 
breathe the same spirit to others. And this is the chief dif- 
ference between Amelia, and many other young ladies of 
equal cultivation, perhaps, equal talent. Poetic feelings and 
fancies may be found in many, who never give body to their 
thoughts in numbers. Most cultivated minds possess them 
in a greater or less degree,—all, for instance, who read and 
enjoy good poetry, when written by others. A few of those 
who possess this spirit, resort to their pen,—and having, 
several times, mastered the difficulty of the task, a gratifica- 
tion is discovered in thus giving to “airy” fancies “a local 
habitation.” The practice, continued, becomes one of in- 
tense pleasure,—and the writer, who composes with ease, is 
amply repaid, whatever may be the verdict of the public on 
the merits of the composition. 

Amelia has found a pleasure in courting sad and happy 
fancies, and in committing them to writing. In this, she is 
the benefactor of the public, so long as the ‘public delights to 
read her productions. T he astronomer, who makes obser- 
vations upon cometary and metoric bodies, is called the ben- 
efactor of science and of his race, because he snatches 
from the passing wonder a portrait of its appearance and a 
record of its phenomena, which enable posterity to examine 
it in like manner. One of our friends thinks, that ideas are 
cometary bodies of very eccentric orbit,—often worthy the 
attention which the astronomer devotes to comets :—not that 
every idea is worth such observation, no more than every 
spontaneous meteor is worthy the astronomer’s notice. But 
those whose numbers flow as smoothly as Amelia’s, and 
whose thoughts are as pure and rapturous, confer a benefit 
upon those who read, by recording them as they pass. 

The scope of Amelia’s talent is not wide, nor is it very 
deep. She is never witty, never humorous, never sarcas- 
tic, never philosophic, and very rarely speculative. She is 
always tasteful,—chaste,—always happy, though in tears — 
thoughtful, ingenuous and earnest,—fervidly earnest. Her 
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freedom from affectation is most marked and praiseworthy ; 
we say praiseworthy, because young writers are seldom free 
from affectation, and because it is so difficult to eradicate it, 
when it has once taken hold upon the character. Few know 
that they are afflicted with this disgusting frailty, and, hence, 
few make efforts to disenthral themselves. Amelia’s voice 
rings out as freely in her verse, as when she played “On the 
green mossy banks where the butter-cups grow,”—and we 
sannot better illustrate this trait in her writing, than by re- 
ference to that simple carol to her childhood sports, “On the 
green mossy bank.” Let our readers turn to it, if they have 
acopy of the work, and if not, let them remember that it is 
beautiful, and procure one. 

So free, indeed, is her verse from all affectation, that it of- 
teu exhibits the most child-like simplicity. ‘This may be of 
doubtfui merit. We confess we admire it. Asan instance, 
when a child, she bowed her head, in devotion, beneath a 
rainbow that broke out before her, upon the sea and the 
shore,—a circumstance which gave birth to the following 
exquisite stanzas :- 


THE RAINBOW. 


\ 


1 have sometimes thoughts in my loneliest hours, 

That lie on my breast like the dew on the flowers, 

Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon, 

When my heart was as light as a blossom in June ; 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
I'he breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers, 
While a single white cloud. to its haven of rest, 

On the white wing of peace, floated off in the West. 


1 


As I threw back my tresses to catch 
That scattered the rain-drops and di 


the cool breeze. 
nple d the seas, 
Far up the blue sky a fairr iinbow unrolled 

Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold. 


T was born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
And, fair as angel, it floated as free 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea 


How calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! 

Like a woman’s soft bosom, it rose and it fell; 

While its bright sparkling waves, st uling | iughingly o’er, 
When they saw the fair rainbow, kne lt down on the shore. 
No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 

Yet I felt that the spirit Of worship was there, 

And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 

*Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 
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How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings ! 
How boundless its circle ! how radiant its rings! 

tf I looked on the sky, *t was suspended in air ; 

If | looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there ; 
Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my soul. 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 


There are moments, [ think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose, 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 

It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 

All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain, 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain ; 

I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth and be cold in the grave ; 
Yet O! when death’s shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 

In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 


This is one of the best productions of Mrs. Welby’s muse. 
It is full of bright, beautiful and holy thoughts. We ima- 
gine, while we read, that were a pure spirit, from another 
world, to behold a rainbow,—a God-fixture in the clouds of 
heaven, he or she would break out into a similar rhapsody. 
It is a natural ebullition from a feeling soul, touched with 
the fire of genius, and tempered to the finest issues; and, 
yet, how inartificial ! how regardless is the Pythoness of all 
critical rules! What a wealth, and, yet, what a confusion 
of imagery !—in each case, and singly considered, admira- 
bly apposite, but, brought together in a mass, rather daz- 
zling by the variety of somewhat contradictory ideas it 
awakens. ‘Thus, the rainbow is first compared to “an an- 
gel with a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea,” next, 
actually, by a very bold figure, changed to “an angel that 
floated above,” with beautiful wings; next, it resembles “a 
girdle,” like the thoughts of the rainbow which encircle the 
poetess’s own soul; again, it is like “the wing of the Deity,” 
encircling the world; then it is compared to “the wing of a 
dove ;” then, to her own “form passing from the earth,” and, 
finally, to “Hope,” with purple and golden pinions. The 
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most expressive of these images is that of the girdle, con- 
tained in the couplet, 


“Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 
As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circle my soul !” 


How beautiful, we are ready to exclaim,are those thoughts! 
and how beautiful the soul that could conceive such 
thoughts ! 

We are nearly equally pleased with “The Little Step- 
son,”—the description of a frolicking boy, “some four or 
five years old,” which we are tempted also to give entire. 
It is as follows :-— 


THE LITTLE STEPSON, 


| have alittle stepson, the loveliest thing alive; 

A noble sturdy boy he is, and yet he’s only five ; 

His smooth cheek hath a blooming glow, his eyes are black as jet, 
And his lips are like two rese buds, all tremulous and wet, 

His days pass off in sunshine, in laughter, and in seng, 

As careless as asummer rill, that sings itself along ; 

For like a pretty fairy tale, that’s all too quickly told, 

Is the young life of a little one, that’s only five years old. 


He’s dreaming on his happy couch, before the day grows dark, 
He’s up with morning’s rosy ray, a-signing with the lark ; 
Where’er the flowers are freshest, where’ver the grass is green, 
Witb light locks waving in the wind, his fairy form is seen. 
Amid the whistling March winds, amid the April showers ; 

He cares not for the summer heat, he cares not for the cold— 
My sturdy little stepson, that’s only five years old. 


How touching ’t is to see him clasp his dimpled hands in prayer, 
And raise his little rosy face with reverential air! 

How simple is his eloquence! how soft his accents fall, 

When pleading with the King of kings, to love and bless us all! 
And when from prayer he bounds away in innocence and joy, 
rhe blessing of a smiling God goes with the sinless boy ; 

A little lambkin of the flock, within the Saviour’s fold, 

Is he my lovely stepson, that’s only five years old. 


I have not teld you of our home, that in the summer hours, 
Stands in its simple modesty half hid among the flowers ; 

I have not said a single word about our mines of wealth— 

Gur treasures are this little boy, contentment, peace and wealth ; 
For even a lordly hall to us would be a voiceless place, 

Without the gush of his glad voice, the gleams of his bright face : 
And many a courtly pair, 1 ween, would give their gems and gold, 
For a noble happy boy like ours, some four or five years old. 


35* 
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Here there is not a thought, nor a word too much to de. 
tract from the extreme beauty of the picture. ‘The reality 
is sufficiently lovely and fascinating of itself, without cal- 
ling in the aid of fancy for the purpose of embellishment. 

But simplicity of style, and naturalness of description, 
are not the chief merit of this sketch. All these are minor 
considerations, when a woman speaks of her step-son. If 
there is a condition incident to human life, more to be de- 
plored than any other, it is that of the child who occupies 
such a relation. Such a one must expect to live and 
thrive, without knowing the sweets of maternal affection, 
unless the gods, in mercy, deny to the mother any other ob- 
ject upon which to lavish her love. When this occurs, a 
step-child may find a mother and a home, but not other- 
wise. Good sense and kindness, measured out by duty, 
answer not the yearnings of a fond child’s heart. And.there 
are few step-mothers, who resort to these in all of their 
treatment of their step-children. But Amelia has evidently 
manifested deep affection in these lines,—and confessed, that 
“Our treasures are this little boy ;” leaving us to infer, that 
there is no rival there, to supplant him in her affections, 
Her heart is too susceptible, to remain long without an ob- 
ject upon which to lavish love, and she has found one in this 
child. Among the pearls of price which this book con- 
tains, “The Little Step-son” occupies a central place. We 
admire it, as we read, and we admire our fair authoress a 
thousand times more, than before she wrote it. Her poetry 
is better, and she is greater, than we fancied: for she has 
proved herself a loving step-mother. 

We have remarked, that Mrs. Welby’s poetry is tinged 
with sadness, and that this tone pervades her pieces, more 
than any other prominent characteristic. ‘To exhibit fairly 
her talent in this respect—we copy a piece whose theme 
is necessarily sad :— 


I KNOW THAT THY SPIRIT. 


[ know that thy spirit looks radiantly down, 
From yon beautiful orb of the blest, 

For a sound anda sign have been set in my own, 
That tell of the place of thy rest ; 

For I gaze on the star that we talked of so oft, 
As our glances would heavenward rove, 

When thy step was on earth, and thy bosom was soft 
With a sense of delight and of love. 
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Thy dreams, that were laid on thy shadowless brow, 
Were pure as a feeling unborn, 

And the tone of thy voice was as pleasant and low 
Asa bird’s ina pleasant spring morn; 

Such a heaven of purity dwelt in thy breast, 
Such a world of bright thoughts in thy soul, 

That nought would have made thee more lovely or blest, 
So bright was the beautiful whole. 


But now o’er thy breast, in the hush of the tomb, 
Are folded thy pale graceful arms, 

While the midnight of death, like a garment of gloom, 
Hangs over that bosom’s young charms! 

And pale, pale, alas: is thy rosy lip now 
Its melody broken and gone, 

And cold isthe young heart, whose sweet dreams below, 


Were of summer, of summer above. 

Yet the rise and the fall of thy eyelids of snow 
O’er their blue orbs so mournfully meek, 

And the delicate blush that would vanish and glow, 
Through the light of thy transparent cheek, 

And thy tresses all put from thy forehead away- 
Chese, these in memory rise, 

As I gaze on yon bright orb, whose beautiful ray 
Hath so often been blest by thine eyes 


The blue-girdled stars, and the soft dre amy alr, 
Divide thy fair spiritand mine, 

Yet I look in my heart, and a something is there, 
That links it in feeling to thine: 

The glow of the sunset, the voice of the breeze, 
As it cradles itself on the sea, 

Are dear to my bosom, for moments like these 
Are sacred to memory and thee. 


Hlere are exquisite touches of true feeling. The third 
stanza 1S exce edingly beautiful. The whole piece, indeed, 
is too good to distinguish particular passages. ‘The reader's 
heart will respond to such parts as move it most. 

The third line of the first stanza is liable, perhaps, to a 
slight criticism. There is too mucl vagueness in the ex- 
pression of a sound, or even of a sign, being set in one’s 
spirit. In what manner sounds are conveyed in another 
world, we have no knowledge, but we can have no ideaof a 
sound being set—and set in a spirit, whether it be a spirit of 
this world, or of the next. 

“The First Death of the Household,” at p. 68, is conceived 
in the same vein. Itis sad and plaintive, but appropriate 
tothe theme. “Summer Birds,” opens in a lively and cheer- 
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ful strain, but glides at last into mournful memories—to the 
tomb and the spirit world. Our limits will not allow us to 
quote it here, but we have marked it as one of the most 
finished of our author’s productions. If these are sponta- 
neous effusions, (and they have strong intrinsic evidences 
that they are so,) let her continue to write thus. Let genius 
be purified, trained, guided, exalted—but never diverted 
from its chosen path. 

Another sketch, “To the Evening Star,” has the same som- 
bre hues. Several of its passages are very sweet, and its 
sentiments sacred throughout; but that star is made to shine 
upon the captive within his iron bars, and the sailor amid the 
perils of the ocean ;—is made the idol of the heart in tribu- 
lation, and the home of the spirit after death. Its beams 
never reach the joyous, never laugh upon the gay, and 
happy. Miss Davidson’s “Address to a Moonbeam,” is dif: 
ferent, though her poetry has some traits in common with 
Amelia’s. Both fail in this, that they seem incapable of 
writing much ina few words; Amelia, for two reasons. 
Her literary cultivation has not yet been severe enough, to 
teach her to condense; and her fancy is rich, varied, and 
exuberant. She cannot deny herself the pleasure, “of let- 
ting burning thoughts go free.” 

We quote her “Ocean-burial,’* which was denied a place 
n this volume,—we cannot imagine why. This is one of 
her legitimate sad things, but abounding in her loftiest 
reaches of thought. Indeed, she is rarely equal to this, es 
pecially to the last two stanzas: 


THE OCEAN BURIAL. 


lhe soft azure rim of the blue bending skies 
Engirdles the low sleeping sea, 
Like a fond mother bends o’er the sweet folded eyes 
Of the baby asleep on her knee. 
And the ripples lie to, with their edges all curled, 
[nto small wreaths of transparent snow ; 
For thus broods a deep hush on the broad ocean world,— 
As deep as the quiet below. 


And a vessel heaves to, on the calm crescent seas 
With her beautiful pennant and spars, 

And her snowy white sails that alone with the breeze, 
Lie asleep with the clouds and the stars. 


* This is quoted from memory, as the copy is net before us, There 
nay, consequently, be verbal errors. 
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3ut from her broad deck, a low murmuring flows 
As of sorrowing spirits in prayer ; - 

For an angel of heaven hath touched with repose, 
The soul of the manliest there. 


The tear-drops lie thick, in the merry dark eye 
Of the sailor-boy, swinging aloft; ‘ 

For he ponders the wave where his comrade must lie, 
Till his heart with its musing is soft. 

And looking away, where by distance made dim, 
The sky and the ocean seem blent, 

He sighs for the hearts that are pining for him, 
Whose life like a dew-drop was spent. 


And then, while rich floods of the moon’s blessed light, 
Roll down the blue pathway of heaven, 
With the murmur of waters the funeral rite 
Was heard on the stillness of even. 
And, sadly and slowly, the mariners crowd 
Round the form of the Jost and the brave ; 
And gather him up in his simple white shroud, 
And lower him down to the wave. 


And soft through the shadowy waters alone, 
The form of the young sailor goes, 
When the hush of the sabbath forever is thrown, 
O’er the brow and the lip of repose ; 
While the stars all disturbed from their calm mirrored sleep, 
As the lonely one sinks to his grave, 
Now nestle away on the breast of the deep, 
Till they slumber along with the wave. 


Roll soft o’er the sleeper, O boundless abyss ! 
That hath sunk in thy motionless breast ; 
And let his pale form rest as tranquil on this 

As his soul on the sea of the blest. 
For as pure as a thought in the spirit untold, 
Through yon ocean of starlight and blue, 
His spirit will float in its shallop of gold 
As calm and as beautiful too. 


Roll softly, blue ocean! we know thou art bright 
With the glittering gems of the sea, 

But what is the pearl or the pale ruby’s light, 
To this treasure bequeathed unto thee ? 

For the pale human form that now sleepeth alone 
Was beloved by the fond and the true ; 

And long will the heart of his lover make moan, 
“Roll softly, thou ocean of blue !” 


Let the reader compare this with the “Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” and, avoiding a few unimportant verbal criticisms, 
impartially decide which is the better poem. 
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opinions lean to this, as being equally stately, more sublime, 
and mort feeling. 

With love, which forms an important part of most books of 
verse, she seems to have too good taste to surfeit her readers. 
In the “Young Lovers,” she betrays her nice knowledge of 
the subject, in a verse rather halting and unharmonious, 
We advise her not to attempt the Don Juan verse, for, if it 
should not spoil her, she will probably spoilit. Her “Bride,” 
“Melodia,” and the “Sleeping Maiden,” show her powers in 
this tine to be better than might be inferred from her omis- 
sion to indulge in love ballads. “Melodia” isa fine subject fo 
a picture, which no artist will probably paint better than 
the designer. 

In two pieces, Amelia has attempted the patriotic, and 
with tolerable success. Her “American Sword,” is inferior 
only to Drake’s “American Flag ;” and “My own native 
land,” is similar to it——but more spirited. Let those read 
them, who are incredulous. 

Several pieces incline to the playful, though falling short 
ofthe humorous. The “Violet’s song to the lost Fairy,” re- 
minds us of the “Culprit Fay.” The “Dewdrop,” also, re- 
sembles it. ‘The Dreamers” shows some versatility in this 
respect. Hear what she says for the captive: 

“Lowly captive, sleep is flinging, 
tound thee many a witching spell ; 
Low sweet tones are round thee ringing, 
Tones that lately breathed farewell. 
Clanking chains thy limbs encumber,— 
Hush, ye wild winds! peaceful be! 
Break not yet the captive’s slumber, 
Rosy sleep hath set him free.” 


We should gladly copy this sketch entire, but we have al- 
ready been beguiled too far, for our limits, in this respect. 

Our fair young authoress evidently reads, and remembers 
the American poets; of this we have the strongest evi- 
dence, for she has not always forgotten them thoroughly, 
while writing her own. We are reluctant to make the 
charge of plagiarism, and, for the present, we shall not pre- 
fer the accusation in this form. We shall only say, as we 
have said above, that she is a susceptible and imitative being, 
vasily taking the hue of what entertains and charms her. 
In this way, many sentiments (which are common property) 
have dwelt in her mind, in almost the very language used 
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by another, in giving expression to them. We could name 
many passages, but shall be content with a very few, ho- 
ping that a single suggestion will put the writer on her 
guard; for she has a guileless heart, which would disdain to 
appropriate another’s intellectual property, and a fertile 
supply from her own genius, that renders it unnecessary to 
her success, The instances below add nothing to the beauty 
of her verses, which she could not have given them by ori- 
ginal turns of thought. 

~ In the latter clause of the sixth stanza, of her “Ocean- 
burial,” we find the line, “For pure as a thought in the spirit 
untold,” which very nearly resembles, “Like a musical thought 
in the soul unsaid,” from J. McClellan’s “Valley of Silence,” 
it years before. In describing the cde ep 
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ought in the soul unsaid.” 


In “The Dying Girl,” we are continually reminded of 
Willis’ “Absalom.” She adopts his verse, and, in several 
lines, almost his language. In “The Dying Mother,” which 
resembles the former, we are reminded again, by an analogy 
too close, that she has been reading David’s lament oves 
Absalom: 


“Alas! that I must die!” and 
‘Alas! that thou should’st die! 


are too nearly the same. 


In “The Dewdrop,” and the “Violet’s Song to the lost 
Fairy,” as remarked above, “The Culprit Fay” is the model. 
The reader may trace the analogies for himself, and the 
search may introduce him, if not acquainted wiih it already, 


to the most exquisite production of the imagination, that has 


honored American (shall we say, English) literature. 
“Viola,” is an imitation of Mrs. Hemans’ “Bring Flowers,” 
and has some lines that prove it but too well. The model 
is good, and the imitation happy. Mrs. Hemans has written 
nothing better than “Bring Flowers.” But imitation, when 
intended, is servile. The parody, which is a low grade of 
poetic composition, is the only kind of poetry, in which 
imitation is allowable. But. as remarked above, Amelia 
needs no such auxiliaries,—and, especially, she needs none 


from Mrs. Hemans. In fugitive poetry, she will compar 
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very favorably,now, with the great English poetess. We may 
take any three consecutive pieces from the works of eac h,and 
verify thisremark. In many respects, they are alike ; and 
most alike in the limited scope of their abilities, and the ric h 
exuberance of their fancies in this range. They are alike, 
too, in writing too much fugitive poetry. Amelia, so far as 
the public know, has never undertaken @ poem—nor can she 
expect a high rank among writers of English poetry, until 
she shall have measured her talents in this way. Mrs. He- 
mans has written the “Forest Sanctuary,’—and, taken alone, 
itis a creditable production ; but, read in connection with 

r fugitive poems, it is but the ringing the changes on the 
same sentiments, (dressed in new language.) that pervade 
those scraps. There is strong indication of ability where this 
is not the case. We have hope for Amelia, in this respect, 

-but hope, we confess, rather against the evidence. Inher 
short pieces, she often copies herself, almost literally. For 
instance, “purple and gold,” occurs three times in one short 
piece. But thisis minor criticism, and we forbear,—as time, 
and natural taste, alone, can make even a writer of genius a 
respectable rhetorician. 

There are several pieces in the volume, to which we in- 
tended to call more special attention, but we are admonished 
by the length of our manuscript, to desist. “The Neglected 
H: arp ;” “ The Stars ;” “Pulpit Eloquence ;” and “To Mrs. 
L..,” are among our notes for analysis. The last two, are the 
only sketches we have met with, in which she exhibits pious 

‘ntiments. There is a spirit of high morality in all—but 
rather a speculative, than an experimental piety, revealed. 
Poesy is the natural handmaiden of piety, and is much 
heightened and hallowed by it. It is this trait that glows in 
the poetry of Kirk White, and the Misses Davidson, and 
makes it seem “a breathing from a rarer world.” 

We have a word for Mrs. Welby, in conclusion; for 
whatever a writer may affect, none are indifferent to th 
opinions expressed by reviewers. Many read them quietly, 
who affect indifference, and yet endeavor to profit by their 
suggestions. We would say to her, Study condensation ; 
avoid imitations ; use Blair freely. Never again publish a 
whole volume of fugitive poetry; for such should be to a 
poem, what the foliage is to the tree,—the dessert and the 
wine to a feast No one likes a whole dinner of sweetmeats. 
Fugitive pieces are fit for the periodical literature of th 
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day. They win the writer, if they have merit, more repu- 
tation, in that way, than in agilt-edged volume. They 
reach every class of people, and awaken sweet thoughts in 
the humble heart, that can never expect to find them in a 
costly book. Good thoughts need no gilding. The country 
ne papene r spreads them abroad just as we i, and much far- 
ther than books. 

L et nothing te mpt you from your chosen field. The na- 
tural promptings of the heart and head have indicated its 
boundaries, without design. Transgress them not; but cul- 

vate deeply the rich soil within; and the flowers of poesy, 
sweet and rare, shall bloom there, and posterity shall pluc k 
blossoms from your garden. 


Arr. VIIL.—Tue Srare or Georaia—Itrs Duties ANnp 
irs Destiny. 

{ Discourse delivered before the Georgia Historical 
Society, on the occasion of its sixth inniversary, on 
Wednesday, 12th Feb., 1845. By A. Cuvurcn, D. D. 
Letter of the Hon L ,NGDON Cueves, to the Charleston 
Mercury, on Southern Wrongs, Sept., 1844. 


Tue address of Dr. Church, and the letter of Mr. Cheves, 
the titles of which stand at the head of this article, afford a 
striking contrast. Each represents a class of movements in 
the political and social w wld, which bears with emphasis 

pon the progréss and reform of the S a ern States,—one, 
as we believe, most |! ficially ; the other, most injuriously. 
One is suggestive of moral and « cat mal reform, the 
other, of political action ; whilst both, in their effects, reach 
the very foundations of Southern | rospe rity and happiness. 
Although the letter of Mr. Cheves relates altogether to polli- 
tical rights and wrongs, and was called forth by local and 
party excitement, yel it is not, on these accounts, the Jess 
potential, in giving direction to the monetary and social des- 
tinies of the Southern States. The able address of Dr. 
Church was prompted, no doubt, by the solicitude of the 
christian philosopher, in regard to the enlightenment and 
36 VOL. VIII.—No. 16. 
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virtue of the same great States, particularly of the State of 
Georgia, of which he has been, for many years, a most va- 
luable citizen. Both of these gentlemen are, without ques- 
tion, devotedly attached to Southern institutions, and the 
staunch defenders of Southern interests; and both, being 
eminent in character and position, are, if we are left to 
judge from their written opinions, wholly diverse in their 
tenor of thought and pursuits. We shall be constrained to 
condemn, in its tendencies, the letter of Mr. Cheves; yet 
we accord to him, the utmost sincerity of purpose and pu- 
rity of motive. Dr. Church is now, and has been, for many 
vears, the President of the University of Georgia,—devo- 
ting himself, through all its trials and triumphs, to the inter- 
ests of that institution ;--a sound scholar, a courtly gentle- 
man, a practical minded and public spirited citizen, and an 
eloquent and true minister of the gospel. Mr. Cheves is re- 
garded as one of the best minds of South-Carolina,—a com- 
peer of Lowndes,—a wise financier,——ca!m, philosophic, and 
richly furnished with the endowments which experience 
alone can give,-—-one who, having played his part, and no 
ordinary one, on the arena of political life, has retired to the 
shades and repose of domestic privacy ;-—an observer, cer- 
tainly, of the stirring events of the day, but having declined, 
for a number of years, to take part in the drama of politics. 

The imposing character and position of such men make 
their views greatly influential. They form and guide public 
sentiment. ‘They mar, or make, the happiness of individu- 
als. Legislation, literature, education, the social security, 
and the industrial pursuits of entire communities, are the in- 
terests touched when they move their master wands. With 
what care should they not therefore speak? and with what 
vigilane e should the 5 not guard their demonstrations’ We 
are not to be understood as saying, that these gentlemen 
can, at will, compose or disturb the elements of Southern 
society ;——we mean to say, that classes, composed of such 
men as they are, do, in fact, direct the destinies of great 
States. We believe that the time has arrived, when Georgia 
and the Carolinas must take a new direction, or be dis- 
tanced in the race of empire. New opinions are to be 
formed,—new principles of social action adopted, and new 
fields of industrial enterprise opened; or these great States 
are doomed to remain stationary, or perhaps to retrograde. 
So believing, we shall make the letter of Mr. Cheves, and 
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the address of Dr. Church themes for comment, particu- 
larly in reference to the resources, and the present social 
and political obligations of our own State of Georgia. 

Of this address, it may not be uncharitable to say, that it 
bears evident marks of haste in prepar: Pray It is purely 
didactic, indeed, too tt, r gO, \ popular address ought 
to be agreeable in manner, as well as instructive in matter. 
It should not deny itself the graces of style, because it dis- 
plays its accura cies; or spurn the flowers of rhetoric, be- 
cause it bears the fruits of science. It ought to invite to pe- 
rusal by the beauty of the costume which it wears. The 
strensth of St. Peter's, at R yme, is not lost in its exquisitely 
beautiful finish. The eye is attract d by its vastness—and 
delighted with its just Ke ‘oportions, whil Ist the im: wination is 
stimulated | by the magnificenc of its design, and the mind 
instructed by the science which directed its construction. 
Dr. Church has but little ta arma or else he choses to 
deny its play. There is too rapid and rectangular a transi- 
tion from one head of discourse to another,—a want of easy 
and graceful continuity,—of unity in the execution of the 
entire plan. A little more Southern fire,—-a more active 
play of the imaginati yn, we are sure, would commend it 
more to Southern readers. These faults may be the result 
of the absence of a writing habitude. We attribute them ra- 
ther to the restricted limits into which so many weighty 

ul ~ ‘cls were necessarily pressed—to the want of time,— 

‘to that rigid discipline, to which the author’s pursuits and 
course of study have subjected his pen. Exact truth, unin- 
cumbered and tangible, we are well aware, delights the de- 
sciple of truth; and although we may not commend this 
address as the best model of style, yet we do, as will be 


hereafter apparent, most heartily approve its just sentiments, 


and its sound and be ign philosophy. 

The letter of Mr. Cheves is not in keeping with the idea 
we had formed of Ni man. ‘e recollect his position in 
1832-3, and were unprepared to find him occupying a re- 
verse position in 1844. One of the wonderful things of 
this day, is the coalition formed in South-Carolina between 
the Union men and Nullifiers of 1832. Consistency in po- 
litics we do not expect,—yet, when changes, violent and : ab- 
rupt as that of Mr. Cheves’ appears to us to be, occur, we 
state of the country, 


are anxiously solicitous to find, in the 
xr some where 


in the position of great questions of policy, « 
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else, a sufficient reason for them. We know of no reason 
for his change, cogent enough to reconcile us to it. He is, 
beyond all question, the antithesis of himself. We are not 
now to discuss the tariff, abolition, or annexation, as party 
topics We come not into the circle of letters, to disturb 
its harmony by the introduction of themes so uncongenial 
with its objects. Nor do we refer to Mr. Cheves’ political 
course, or comment upon his letter, save to exhibit the effect 
which his opinions and inconsistency have upon the social 
condition of the South. To our end, such reference and 
comment are indispensible——-nor are they alien to fair, and 
manly literary discussion. The letter is in keeping with 
innumerable letters, tracts, and speeches, which the politica] 
press has poured out upon the country, greatly, as we be- 
lieve, to the injury of the Southern people. We desire to 
give our humble aid in neutralizing the influence of such 
publications, and in diverting the public mind, particularly 
of Georgia, from the vexing topics of party. We would, if 
we could, hush the storm of politics, and give the people 
time and inclination for social improvement. To Mr. Che- 
ves, we had attributed calm and cautious conservatism. 
We expected, when he became an instructor, the peaceful 
fruits of Jong experience, the guarded counsel of age, a na- 
tionalism, which, expanding beyond the limits of States, or sec- 
tions, should embrace the Union; and a statesmanship, which 
should rise above merely local interests, or partisan excita- 
tions. But, in the letter before us, we look in vain for the con- 
servatism of age,the paternal carefulness of experience, or the 
repose of retired life. Of argument it contains but little,— 
we inight add, nothing. He obviously did not intend it as 
an address to the understanding, but as an appeal to the 
passions. It swells, almost to disruption, with real or fan- 
cied indignation. It abounds in epithets, and deals in de- 
nunciations, It appears to hasten to agitate with convul- 
sive eagerness. It seems to be impatient of inaction, al- 
though the action it recommends is exceedingly cautious. 
It speaks of political adversaries, not with the charity which 
would win them, nor the moderation which might com- 
mand respect. It is a hot shot, bolted from the cool shades 
of philosophy. It is Nestor, doffing the mantle of Minerva, 
and donning the armor of Achilles. We regret to be com- 
pelled to say, that its style, its temper, and its topics are 
most happily adapted to stir the people,—to arouse their pas- 
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sions, to wean them from that reverential regard to the 


Union, which is still habitual at the South, and so to absorb 

their attention, as to prevent any effort at social improve- 

ment; and it is in this light, more in sorrow than in anger 
we think we have cause to complain of Mr. Cheves 

» style is quick, hortatory, and impassioned, a good 

style for agitation, but which twice the amount of his great 
talents could not make a good medium for discussion, or a 
safe model for imitation ;~—and, although not entitled to the 
full value of thi Pps. yet we may say of it, what 
Quinctillian said of the style if Thue ydides, “densus et brevis 
et semper instans sthi.” The relev vancy of these strictures to 
our present purpose, we hope to make apparent In the far- 
ther progress of this article. 

A rich and diversified soil__-a varied and salubrious cli- 
geographical facilities for commerce, and mineral 
constitute the basis of a great State. These may, 

inaptly, be called the foundations f empire. waren 


these, she 1s ind pendent of all other States, in peace and i 


war; without them, subject more o less to the po slicy of 
her neighbors. But these things are not the State. The 


} 
i 
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alls of legislation are built upon granite foundations, and 
reared with marble; yet these are not the Senate. The 
mind, and heart, and moral purposes within, are the Senate. 
We know the necessity which always exists for armies dis- 
ciplined and drilled,—for navies equipped and furnished for 
' -for ramparts, fortifications, arsenals, money, and mu- 

Nor are these the Stat They are but the expo- 
en acapmiens tHe which nsists in knowledge and 
virtue. They are but the pl iysical agencies, which the de- 
ravi ity of hur man nature makes necessary for defence from 
| ition within. 


without, and for a he ere adm 
Kellerman and his eight hun¢ “ ‘d Pa nchmen changed the 
urse of victory at Marengo, and placed the imperial crown 
ipon the brow of Napol on. as not the horses which 
won the lost battle, but the heroic spirit which animated 
‘riders. The bright array of worlds and systems, which 
mete above us the wisdom and majesty and omnipotence 

if God, are not th Divi nity. The y are the phy sical agen- 
s which declare the Godhead. So the visible wealth and 
means of a nation, only show forth its moral and intellec- 
tual power, The State consists in lohte ned and virtuous 
citizens,—in arts —in literature,—in social refinement and 
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religion. By a virtuous citizen, we do not mean merely an 
honest man, obedient to the law, and conformed to the re- 
quirements of even a pure morality,—we mean all this, and 
more. We mean one, whose mind and heart and practice 
are under the control of the religion of the Bible. Philoso- 
phy still dreams of perfection in government,—of a perfect 
social state. But it is all a dream, and will be to the end, 
Theory gives place to theory,—-change follows change, and 
but small progress is made in this world’s pilgrimage to- 
wards perfectibility. Society will never be perfect, nor 
nearly approach to perfection, until human pride is content 
to sit down, like a little child, and learn of God. Little as 
politicians, of all grades, esteem the truth, it is notwithstand- 
ing true, that the temples of liberty are built upon the rock 
of ages. From rich and varied soils and a fructifying sun, 
spring al] the products of agriculture—the grain and grass, 
—the food and raiment,—the flocks and fowls, and the sta- 
ples convertible into money ; these supply the prime wants 
ofa people. These products are the source of wealth, be- 
cause the elements of commerce, and the support of mecha- 
nic arts. The fruits of the earth are the food of men, and 
the first element of capital. A nation is rich, where they 


are abundant, though poor in stocks, in trades, and in all the 
usual displays of a high civilization. Healthfulness of cli- 
mate is necessary to labor, and Jabor creates capital, and 
maintains virtuous habits. Industry is more than a neces- 


sity,-—it is a blessing. 

Kind, indeed, is that arrangement of Providence, which 
indissolubly unites the primal curse with the most amiable 
charities, and the cardinal virtues. Although the tiller of 
the earth eats bread in the sweat of his brow, yet the toil 
of the body generates contentment of mind and a cheerful 
heart. In the agricultural homes of our country,—humble 
though they be,--are found those joys, which wealth and 
station and fashion struggle in vain to realize. Mines and 
minerals afford the implements of war and of industry,— 
material for machinery and the basis of a sound circulating 
medium,—-the sword, the ploughshare, and bullion for banks. 
Geographical facilities for domestic and foreign commerce 
develop the resources of our own country,—-turn all home 
products to profitable account,-—bring from the ends of the 
earth her multiform fruits, and appropriate the results of all 
human enterprise, genius and skill. From these primary 
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sources, spring the poor man’s comforts, and the rich man’s 
luxuries,—the necessaries of the many, and the voluptuous 
indulgencies of the few. Hence spring.also, the aggregated 
strength of States, and all the refinements of science and 
taste. In this view of the subject, susceptible as it is of in- 
definite enlargement, are we not right when we assume, that 
soils, climate, geographical facilities for commerce, and mi- 
neral wealth, constitute the basis of a great State ? 

To make them available, it is true that education and 
free institutions are indispensible. Liberty is necessary to 
the realization of all national individual good. Not the li- 
cense to do what passion, or pride, or prejudice may prompt 
to be done, unrestrained by law, or reason, or christianity ; 
but that liberty which good government gives,—a govern- 
ment which protects from foreign violence,—secures domes- 
tic tranquillity,—ad ministers substantial justice,—guarantees 
freedom of opinion and the liberty of the press, and leaves 
the citizen free to pursue that avocation which his necessi- 
ties or tastes may suggest; such a government, in a word, 


as is our own beneficent and glorious Union,—a govern- 
ment under which, Mr. Cheves to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the people are happier than any people ever were 
under any government known to the annals of our race ; 


and with which they would be content, if they were per- 
mitted to be so. With such a government, spreading, over and 
around its citizens, its sovereign guardianship, and with 
such foundations of greatness as we have mentioned, a 
State starts in the race of social progress, with certain pros- 
pects of attaining to a commanding elevation. Such a go- 
vernment and such foundations, it is the happiness of the 
people of Georgia to possess. 

At the foot of that magnificent tier of the old thirteen, 
commencing with Maine, whose lands are laved by the At- 
lantic wave, lies the State of Georgia. In extent of terri- 
tory, the largest, we believe, except two in the Union— 
descending, southward, below the 3lst,—and rising, north- 
ward, to the 35th degree of latitude. She rests her eastern 
base upon the ocean, and her north western line upon the 
Alleghany ridge. Her outlets, on the east, are te the wide 
world, through the ports of Savannah, Brunswick and Da- 
tien. The ocean is her highway, and the winds her minis- 
ters of transportation. Her outlet, on the west, is an easy 
and practicable pass, in the county of Rabun, across the re- 
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ceding hills of the Apalachian mountains, which seem here 
to stoop in accommodation to the commercial wants of the 
State. The Rabun gap is an elevated table land,—the back 
of the great ridge, yet a valley. Across this gap transpor- 
tation is ascertained to be practicable, by means of turnpike 
or rail-roads. From this point, rise the waters both of the 
west and east. The traveller, standing on this mountain 
level, beholds almost at the same glance, rising beneath his 
feet, the springs which feed the tributaries of the Mississippi 
and the rivers of the Atlantic. Here are the fountains, fresh 
from the roots of the hills, whose flow sweetens the salt wa- 
ters of the Atlantic and the Gulf. Flasbing out in the sun- 
ght, they salute and part, and hurry on to their homes in 
rs bosom of distant and different seas. The fact is so po- 
etic as to be held untrue,—yet it is as sober a truth, as that 
two and two make four,—that the springs of the eastern and 
western rivers are, at this place, within one mile of each 
other. This then, is the gate of the valley of the Missis- 
eipPh —the practical passage from the West to the Atlantic. 
Georgia is neighbor to the great valley, whilst she is, at the 
me time, wedded to the Atlantic. North of the Rabun 
gap, there is no practicable passage to the West; and south 
of Savannah and Darien, there is no approach to, or outlet 
upon, the Atlantic. Is it therefore visionary to suppose, that, 
in some day, not very remote, much of the trade of the great 
valley will flow through the territory of Georgia, to seek, 
through her ports, the markets of the world? This transi- 
tion point is on the north eastern angle of the State;—on 
her north western angle, she nearly touches the Tennessee 
river. 

Another remarkable geographical peculiarity of Georgia 
is, that whilst she lies on the Atlantic, communicating from 
her remote interior counties with that ocean, by means of 
the Savannah, the Altamaha and Ocmulgee rivers, she, at 
the same time, from her south western counties, holds com- 
munication with the Gulf of Mexico, by means of the Chat- 
tahoochee and Flint. Her intercourse may be said to be di- 
rect with the Atlantic, the Gulf and the Mississippi valley. 
Briareous like, she opens her hundred arms to embrace the 
trade of almost a continent. ‘To build up her sea ports, she 
has an interior region wide and rich. ‘That Savannah is 
not now the emporium of the South Atlantic coast, is not 
the fault of nature, but the result of causes, to some of which 
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we shall in due time advert. Nature has made her the key 
stone of the Southern arch. Providence seems to have de- 
signed her to be the seat of Southern Empire. May she not 
disappoint her destiny ! 

In aid of these provisions of nature, a magnificent system 
of rail-roads, by the State and private companies, is in pro- 
gress towards completion. From a point nearest to the 
Tennessee river, to a point in the county of De Kalb, the 
State has projected a line of road, known as the Western and 
Atlantic Rail-Road. One half of this line has been com- 
pleted, and the other is advancing, slowly, it is true, but we 
trust surely, towards completion. Nothing but fatuity in 
the Legislature can cause an abandonment of this noble en- 
terprise. From the Southern terminus of the State road 
start the two great lines, under the conduct of private com- 
panies,—to wit; the Georgia Road, passing through Cov- 
ington, Madison, and Greensborough, and communicating, 
at the city of Augusta, with the Charleston and Hamburg 
Road, and the Monroe and Forsyth Road, passing through 
Griffin, and Forsyth, and communicating, at the city of Ma- 
con, with the great Central Road from that city to Savannah. 
Upon these different lines, not less than four hundred and 
fifty miles of road are in successful operation. ‘The Geor- 
gia Rail-Road Company has completed her road to Coving- 
ton, and in a few months, it will be open to the terminus of 
the State road. The strength and enterprise of this com- 
pany, preclude a doubt of the entire completion of this work 
at an early day,*—and the Monroe and Forsyth Road is al- 
ready constructed to a point within a few miles of the State 
road. Thus itis seen, that the State of Georgia will be, in 
a short time, traversed, through the entire extent of her ter- 
ritory, with rail-roads, reaching from her north western line 
tothe Atlantic. As auxiliaries in stimulating the industry 
of the people, and means of developing the commercial re- 
sources of the State, these improvements are of inapprecia- 
ble value. Ina social and national point of view, they are 
incalculably important. They bind together, in bonds of 
mity, States remote in position and diverse in interest. 
They make homogeneous a various population. They are, 
to borrow a figure from the engineers department, the cross 
ties of the confederacy. 'They afford the means of defence 


* Now completed.—Ep S. Q@. Rs 
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to the widely separated borders of the Union, and mix and 
mingle, in harmonious accordance, the products, tastes, ge- 
nius aud capital of our great ni tion. We advert to them 
now, however, with the single purpose of showing how 
great are the commercial facilities of Georgia. Great by 
nature,—and rendered yet greater by art. 

The soil of this State is rich, yet not so rich as that of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. It is distinguished more 
for its variety, than its fertility. Upon her benignant breast 
open to the sun of the tropics, we mark four degrees of lati- 
tude, and nearly as many of longitude. She yields the 
fruits of several climes in generous abundance; the melons 
and oranges, for example, of the South, and the cherries 
and pears and apples of the North,—-wheat and the sea 
island cotton. ‘This variety of product is owing more to 
peculiarity of location,—to elevations and depressions,—to 
relations to mountains or to the sea, than to latitude. —Ly- 
ing along the Atlantic coast, she owns the exhaustless allu- 
vial land, which, in one continuous border of opulence, 
fringes the sea from Savannah to St. Marys. This is the 
tropical region of the State. It is a narrow belt, extending 
along the coast and of various width, and bounded, gene- 
rally, on the interior side, by that vast body of barren sand, 
whieh stretches southward from Virginia to Florida. We 
call this sand soil barren, yet it is not uniformly so, nor is it 
in but small proportion wholly so. The population upon it 
is sparse. Rich bodies of land relieve occasionally the gen- 
eral sterility, and the soils of the river bottoms are uniformly 
good. Large tracts of pine lands in Georgia, supposed to 
be value less, have been found to yield cotton to advantage. 
Indeed this is always the case, where lime is an ingredient, 
and where the soil rests upon a bed of clay. It has been be- 
lieved, that the pine barrens of the Carolinas and Georgia, 
are adapted to the culture of the vine, and also to the raising 
of sheep ;—this opinion wants confirmation, as yet, by satis- 
factory e —— It has been proved, however, that the 
sombre and melancholy forests of pine, which look, to the 
ye of fancy, like the ghosts of a prior and departed vegeta- 
le existence, are not without theiruse. Tar, pitch and tur- 


roducts of the South. The pine region in Georgia extends 
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State from north to south. With this remark, we return 
to the coast. 

The narrow belt along the sea and the adjacent islands 
yields, as we stated, the long staple cotton and rice,—two of 
the most valuable products of earth in all its zones. It is 
fortunate for those who own these lands, that except to the 
same limited extent on the coast of the Carolinas and Flo- 
rida, the sea island cotton will grow profitably no where 
else. ‘They have a monopoly in the culture of this beauti- 
ful staple,—soft as wool,—attenuated as the web of the 
gossamer, and white as the unsunned snow. This js the sta- 
ple which supplies the looms of England, France and Bel- 
gium, and ‘clothes, in robes of surpassing loveliness, the 
matrons and maidens of London, Paris and St. Petersburg. 
The orange is cultivated on the line of Florida, not alone to 
adorn the gardens and garnish the tables of the rich, but, 
also, as an article of commerce. Do not these products re- 
mind one of those regions of sunlit glory, found rarely to 
exist but in the visions of poesy 

Above the pine barrens aud exte nding to the hill coun- 
try, lies the most valuable part of the State,—the oak and 
hic kory lands.—c apabl le of producing e! ther cotton or grain. 
Originally, these lands were very ricl, but have bee on in- 
jured by the most exhausting and careless culture. In fu- 
ture times, when opinions and popular habits change, this 
will no doubt become the most improved and desirable part 
of Georgia. It holds now, in fact, by far the most enlight- 
ened population of the State. 

Suil higher up, lies the hill or mountain country. And, 
now, we breathe a pure r and more invigorating atmosphere 
fresh from the peaks and gorges of the Alleghany. We 
stand at the foot of that prodigious range, which, rising in 
New-York, terminates here. “Ww ith on nor tee and dignified 
descent, it loses itself in the plains of Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi. If, on the coast, we were fanned with the 
breath of the tropics. here we inhale the sweet airs of Pied- 
mont,—harsh, it is true, in winter, with something of Alpine 
pungency, but in summer, mild, healthful, and even exhil- 
erating. This is the location which Mr. Jefferson, in his 
Notes on Virginia, designated as the most desirable climate i 
the Union. If any one, worn with the exhaustion of busi 
ness or disease, doubts it, let him escape from the heated 
hotels of fashionable watering places, and try it. Nature 
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with her hills and fountains, and flowers, her singing birds 
and her hallowed haunts, is medicine for the mind and a 
physician for the body. We have no idea that Persia, or 
Palestine, or Montpelier, affords a better climate. Removed 
alike from the intense heat of the line, and the intense cold 
of high latitudes, it is the medium temperature of healthful- 
ness. The sun of Italy is not brighter, nor its skies more 
serene. ‘The laboratory of nature distils no purer water. 
The stars of heaven, overarching this wide earth, shed upon 
mortality no benigner influences, The character of this 
part of Georgia, known, in ordinary parlance, as the Chero- 
kee country, is that of a hill, rather than a mountainous re 
gion. The vallies and levels and slopes are exceedingly 
rich, producing wheat, corn, oats and fruits. It is question- 
able whether, by judicious culture, the lands may not be 
made to yield wheat, equal to the maximum of Western 
Virginia. Here the weight of our population is ultimately 
destined to rest. The salubrity of the climate, its maladap- 
tation to the growth of cotton, and its consequent inaptness 
for slave labor,—its mineral wealth, and its facilities for man- 
ufacturing, will command a very dense population. Indeed, 
already, the political power of the State is here ;—hence 
issue the decrees of the ballot box,—here are forged those 
elective franchise bolts, which rive political parties. From 
the Cherokee country, breaks the popular thunder. Ne 
wonder, then, that this is the field where the struggles of 
demagogueism are fiercest. ‘This, we say with all serious- 
ness, is the field for the school-master and the preacher. 
Nature presents no where more varied forms of beauty 
Let8her pilgrims come hither to pay their orisons. Hach 
hill, vale and bubbling fount is the good man’s shrine. Here 
the architecture of the Master of the universe, is gorgeously 
displayed. The undevout dweller in the midst of such ex- 
quisite traces of the great First Cause, must indeed be mad,— 
more mad than he who, with unbelieving eye, looks out 
upon the starry heavens. We, of the South, at great cost ot 
time and money, make pilgrimages to the Katskill, the 
banks of the Juniata, and the limpid lakes of the North. 
We must hear the reverberating roar of Niagara and feel 
“its terrible majesty.” This is well. We condemn it not. 
Yet how few of us know, that there is, within our own lim- 
its, scenery which, for beauty, compares well with the classic 
vale of Wyoming, and, for grandeur, with Niagara. Have 
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our readers stood upon the brink of Tallulah’s yawning 
gulf, cut sheerly through the granite hills of Rabun, and 
seen, far below their feet, the dancing stream, pencilled on 
its bed, like fairy tracery,—or surveyed the Opposing wi all, 
built with the eternal rock, rising from the water’s edge, and 
with mountain still on mountain piled, ascending, until it 
meets the incumbent clouds,—or heard the dash roar of its 
numerous cataracts,—or have they ventured into that fearful 
abyss, and there listened to the eagle’s scream as he wheels 
securely above their heads, yet below the surface of the sur- 
rounding earth? If they have not, then they have yet to 
behold the most striking combination of the beautiful and 
terrific, which nature any where reveals to the view of man. 
There is Tuccoa, too, the gem of the hills—and Naucoo- 
chee, the happy valley, and Currahee, springing, shaftlike, 
from the level plan, and rising conical and alone, to bathe its 
summit in the light of the upper sky. 

From the window of our own study, is revealed a lovely 
scene. ‘The central city of the State is beneath the eye, its 
towers and spires scarcely rising to a level with the am- 
phitheatric hills which environ it on the west,—the Ocmul- 
gee, Swe eping around its eastern and south eastern borders, 
glides smoothly southward, amidst forests as dark and dense 
as when De Soto encamped on its shore with the chivalry 
of Castile and Arragon. On the left bank of the stream 
the gardens, cottages and green plats of a beautiful village, 
remind one of New-England; whilst, in front, an elevated 
table land, with a sea of verdure intervening, shuts in the 
view. We love these charms of our native land, and gladly 
would we linger here, but we must away,—graver things 
invite us hence. 

The mineral wealth of the State is almost inexhaustible. 
Her mountains are based on coal. Iron ore is very abun- 
dant. Messrs. Cooper and Stroup have recently established 
iron works in the county of Cass, and propose to supply the 
State with iron and manufactures of iron, at as low rates 
and as fine in quality, as are to be had any where. That 
this enterprise will be succe wet there can be no question. 
Major Cooper brings into the e nterprise a cool and practical 
judgment, —great energy of ¢ haracter and large capital. 
Why should any Georgian buy a foreign, when a domestic 
irticle quite as good, and quite as cheap, can be had at his 
door? It is with pleasure we find one like Major Cooper, 
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albeit of the very straitest sect of the anti-tariff politicians, 
wise enough to become a manufacturer. We hope to see 
the day, when our hills will be crowned with factories, and 
the whirl of machinery will mingle with the noise of our 
waterfalls. 

There is marble enough in Georgia, susceptible of the 
highest polish, to rebuild all the palaces which pride has 
reared and time has prostrated, from the time of Solomon to 
that of Louis Philippe. The goid region extends from the 
northern limits to the pine lands. Gold has been found as 
low down as Monroe county, near the centre of the State, 
The indications are such as to warrant the fanciful idea, 
that some ge nius of the mines, standing upon the mountain 

ridge, had sown the State, broad cast, with gold dust. That 
digging of gold is profitable throughout this great extent of 
country, is not true. The territory within which mining is 
profitable, on the contrary, is comparatively limited. In the 
counties of Habersham, Lumpkin, Carroll, and many others 
in the upper section of the State, itis profitable. The visions 
of sudden wealth, stimulating to wild speculation, and en- 
ding, in many instances, in bankruptcy, have ceased to de- 
jude. Dreams of magic accumulation disturb not now the 
“propriety” of the public mind. We have discovered, that 
not even gold digging is a royal road to opulence. Reflect- 
ing, careful men have found, however, that industry, skill 
and capital, applied to this business, yie ‘1d better profits than 
planting cotton. In consequence, mining has become sys- 
tematic, remunerating labor, and returning a fair interest on 
capital. The State has a legacy from nature in her mines, 
as rich as Potosi gave to Peru,—whose value is not alone in 
gold, but also in that field of industry which it opens to the 
people. 

Not the least of nature’s boons to Georgia, is found in the 
presence of water power, sufficient to move the machinery 
of all Europe. So universal is this bounty, that, in many 
parts of the State, it is accounted of no value. Like the 
life giving sunshine, its value is not noted, because it is so 
common. Georgia will be a great manufacturing State. 
Her necessities and her facilities will make her such. She 
will be driven, as well as wooed, from cotton culture. The 
end of all effort has heretofore been to make cotton, in order 
to buy negroes to make cotton. She must needs come out 
of this tread-mill round of stupid unproductiveness. 
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When we say, that the climate of Georgia is salubrious, we 
do not mean to intimate, that all parts of the State are health- 
ful, or, any part free entirely from disease. The climate, in 
the cotton growing sections, is relatively healthful, and, in 
the hill region, distinguished for its salubrity. It may be 
assumed as invariably true, that intermittent fevers prevail 
in all new and rich countries. Where the cotton plant 
flourishes, fevers prevail. ‘The decay of heavy timber,— 
the annual decomposition of a vast vegetable crop, and a rich 
soil, subjected to a burning sun, evolve malaria. From the 
parallel of the Currahee mountain to the pine forests, em- 
bracing a territory extending across the State from the Sa- 
vannah river to the Chatahoochee, there is as little sickness, 
as in any cotton producing region on the continent. Slaves, 
in particular, are here, a healthful, robust and cheerful race. 
Children of the sun, they rejoice in its fervid rays. Upon 
the whole, we may apply to this favored State Virgil’s de- 
scription of Italy :— | 

“Terra potens armis atque ubere glebe,” 
or, as Dryden freely translates, 
“The soil is fruitful and the men are bold.” 


With slight exception as to its applicability, in a few parti- 
culars, a better description of it is found in that account of 
Canaan which Moses gave to Israel,—“a good land, a land of 
brooks of waters, of fountains and depths that spring out of 
vallies and hills, a land of wheat and barly and vines and 
fig trees and pomegranates, a land of oil, olive and honey,— 
a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness,— 
thou shalt not lack any thing in it,—a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.”— 
We might, assuming the province of the preacher for the 
nonce, address to our fellow-citizens the exhortation of the 
Jewish lawgiver, “When thon hast eaten and art full, then 
thou shalt bless the Lord thy God, for the good land he 
hath given thee.” 

With such soils, climate, mineral wealth and commercial 
facilities —we assert that Georgia, is capable of the highest 
social and political elevation. 

What, then, are the obligations of the State,—of each 
controlling mind of the State? We answer, they are to 
develop these resources, and advance the State to her high 
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destiny. We propose to show, how these obligations may 
be in part discharged, and before attempting to do so, it may 
be well briefly to enquire into the present social condition of 
our people, and to exhibit some, and but a few, of those 
causes which have impeded her march to greatness. 
Georgia was settled by one of the most enlightened and 
virtuous men of his age,—one of the greatest men of any 
age,—Gen. Oglethorpe, whose good fortune it was to be dis- 
tinguishe d for his valor in the field,—for his wisdom at the 
council board,—for his critical taste and profound erudi- 
tion,——-for his self-sacrificing benevolence, and for the chi- 
valry of his personal character. It iseven now a debateable 
question, for which of all these he was most remarkable, so 
conspicuously eminent was he in them all. To Southerners 
his character is well known, and if it were not, this is not 
the place to portray it. The colonial enterprise of Ogle- 
thorpe had its origin in benevolence. The design was to 
establish a community in the new world, which would be a 
place of refuge, not for the criminals, but for the unfortu- 
nate and the suffering of the old world. He wished, be- 
neath the sun of the South, and in the bosom of nature, to 
found an empire, wherein might dwell righteousness and 
peace. “Non sibi, sed aliis,’ was his motto. With what 
toil he labored,—with what magnanimity he suffered, what 
opposition he encountered from the climate, the savage and 
the enemies of England,—how onward the infant colony 
struggled, until she took her place as an independant State 
in the American Union, we forbear to recount. With him 
Gen. Oglethorpe brought the good and eloquent Wesleys, 
and the equally good and still more eloquent Whitfield ;— 
with him also came the sturdy Saltzburgers. The colony 
was begun upon the basis of > dissenting christianity and 
common education. At an early day, schools were estab- 
lished in Savannah, and, from that day to this, that city has 
been distinguished for its knowledge, hospitality and social 
refinement. In many of the first settled counties, education 
received that attention which is at all times its due, as at 
Augusta, Washington, Greensborough, Darien and Athens. 
for information as to the early history of education in 
Georgia, and the amount paid by the people for educa- 
tional purposes, we refer to Dr. Church’s address and the 
note in the appendix thereto. For many years, in the State 
generally, the means of education were limited, and the 
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wealthy citizens were compelled to send their sons to Yale, 
and other northern colleges. Coming out of the Revolution 
exhausted by bloody as well as pecuniary depletion,—with 
a very limited population,—with a government to found and 
her share of the public debt to pay, and with a vast frontier 
to protect from savage incursions ; the youngest and feeblest 
of the old thirteen, she, notwithstanding, very early addressed 
herself to the work of public education. 

Fortunately for her, she wanted not men equal to the task. 
Who has not, with gratitude, admired that providential be- 
neficence, which presided over the States of our Union, in 
their early days! In no particular was it more plainly man- 
ifested, than in this, that in every State, men were raised 
up suited to their necessities,—men of wisdom to see, and 
virtue to guide, and energy to act,—the Anaks of the mo- 
ral world. The revolutionary era abounded in the heroism 
of virtue. Self sacrifice was then the condition of the pub- 
lic service. ‘The honors of politics were a draft upon pos- 
terity, and the reward of public toil was the consciousness, di- 
vine in its sanctions, of rectitude. Such men were Abraham 
Baldwin, and James Jackson, two of a class of which they 
were chiefs,—a class which organized the government of 
Georgia, and Jaid the foundations of her present system of 
public education. With far reaching and discriminating vis- 
ion, they analyzed the civilization of the old world, and ap- 
propriating its go: id and discarding its evil, they organized 
institutions in harmony with, = protective of, the rights of 
man,—of man as a free, and, at t! e same time, accountable 
moral agent. The first constitution of Georgia, adopted in 
1777. recognizes the obligation of the State to educate the 
children of the people. It provides, that “schools shall be 
erected in each county, and supported at the general expense 
of the State.” In 1785, the charter of the University was 
granted. The preamble to this act, is an epitome of the 


only t true philosophy of government. The principles it as- 
serts, will abide the test of the bible.—-of common sense and 
of common experience. We are beginning only to realize 
their truthfulness. It is in these words: 


“As it is the distinguishing happiness of tree government, that 
civil order should be the result of choice and not necessity, and the 
common wishes of the people becorne the laws of the land, their 
public prosperity and even existence, very mu h depend upon swita- 
bly forming the minds and morals of their citizens. When the minds 
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of the pé ople in general are viciously disposed and unprincipled, and 
their conduct disorderly, a free government will be attended with 
creater confusions and evils more horrid, than the wild, uncultivated 
state of nature. It can only be happy, when the public principles and 
opinions are properly directed and manners regulated. This is 
an influence beyond the reach of laws and punishments, and can be 
claimed only by religion and education. \t should, therefore, be 
unong the first objects of those who wish well to the national pros- 
perity, to encourage and support the principles of religion and mo- 
rality ; and early to place the youth under the forming hand of socie- 
ty, that by instruction, they may be moulded to the love of virtue and 
good order.” 


The doctrine, that religious education is the right of the 
people and the obligation of government, and that the hap- 
piness, nay existence, of a free community depends upon 
rightly forming the minds and the manners of its citizens, 
is here strongly stated. Of this preamble, Dr. Church re- 
marks: 

Te must honor the feelings which gave rise to such sentiments, — 

Wy | the feel hick t I 
we must respect the piety which prompts to all the efforts which are 
made to purify the fountains of knowledge,--to introduce the bible, 
with all its hallowing influences, into all our institutions of learning. 
Without this influence, I believe that learning will be a curse to its 
possessor, and acurse to the country of its possessor.” 


We concur most heartily with Dr. Church. We freely 


declare, that the preamble of the act of 1785 contains our 


politic al creed. We care but little for bills of right, decla- 
rations and constitutions, unless founded on these principles. 
They are, without them, impotent to bless. We care nothing 
for parties, by whatsoever name designated,—whig, demo- 
crat, or republican, unless they act upon these principles. 
Make such principles practically operative,—enlighten the 
mind and purify the heart « f individuals, and the State is 
safe,—the people must needs be happv, no matter who rules, 

In 1783, the Legislature appropriated one thousand acres 
of land to each county for free schools. In 1792, £1,000 
were appropriated for the endowment of an academy in 
each county. In 1817, $2: 50,000 were yy for the 
support of free schools ; and, in 1821, $250,000 were set 
apart for the support of county pot mies. These last ap- 
propriations are designated, respectively, the poor school and 
academic fund. In 1843, the Legislature passed an act au- 
thorizing the inferior, or country courts, to levy an extra tax, 
for the education of the poor children of their counties re- 
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spectively. We hold this act a nullity. No court has, so 
far as we are informed, done any thing under it,—nor will 
it. The original endowment of the University consisted 
of lands,—forty-six thousand acres. Part of these lands, to 
wit; five thousand acres, were ultimately found to belong to 
the State of South-Carolina, under the treaty of Beaufort. 
Other portions were of little value, and all for alength of 
time unavailable, because of the quantity and cheapness of 
lands in market. 

In 1816, the larger amount was sold, and $100,000 of the 
proceeds invested in bank stock, which was guarantied by 
the Legislature to yield eight per cent. This sum, with 
about $30,000 realized from the sale of Jots in the town of 
Athens, and an occasional appropriation, constitute the 
means of the University ;—of course the buildings, library, 
and apparatus,—all of which are valuable, are not included, 
By the act of 1843, “for the purpose of aiding in the educa- 
tion of the poor,” one thousand, seven hundred and thirty 
shares of the stock of the Bank of the State of Georgia — 
eight hundred and nin« ty shares of the stock of the Bank of 
Augusta, and all the available assets of the Central Bank, 
after paying its debts,—are set apart and appropriated, “as 
a permanent education fund,” for the education of poor chil- 
dren. What the assets of the Central Bank will be worth, 
after paying its debts, that is, the debts of the State—we 
know not,—we fear but littl. The debts of the Stat 
amount, if we recollect aright, to something like $1,250,000. 
The bank stock, nominally worth $262,000, is not,in market, 
worth half that sum; and now paying no dividend. This 
may be considered our present proviston for poor schools, 
In appearance, handsome,—in fact, of very little utility. 

The plan of the University is beautiful and comprehen- 
sive in theory. The outlines of it are, a college under the 
immediate government of the faculty, and a Board of Trus- 
tees. The trustees are elected by their own body, subject 
to the confirmation of the “Senatus Academicus,” and to the 
final control of the Legislature. The incorporated county 
academies, and the poor schools of the counties, are part 
and parcel of the University, and subject to the visitatorial 
power of its President. Reports as to the condition of these 
schools, by the trustees of the academies and commissioners 
of the poor schools, are required to be annually made to 
the “Senatus Academicus,” and by that body laid before the 
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Legislature. The President of the University is required to 
report to the “Senatus Academicus” bie nnially, the condi- 
tion of the college, and the Board of Trust to submit to it 
their action. The “Senatus Academicus” meets biennially 
at the seat of government. and is composed of the Governor 
of the State. the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Senate of the State, the President of the University, and 
the Board of Trustees. It is in the nature of an advisory 
council, charged with the general superintendance of public 
education, and with the duty of recommending action in re- 
ference thereto, to the Legislature; whilst the Legislature 
itself has final powers over the entire system, 

So far as common education is concerned, this imposing 
machinery has worked badly, indeed has proved a failure. 
The defects of the scheme are: 1. inadequacy of means; 
2. the want of system and detail, in the organization of com- 
mon schools; 3. its dependance upon legislative impulses ; 
and 4. the want of an efficient responsible head, witha 
competent salary, with great ability, and exclusive de- 
votion to its interests. Common education is the very first 
and greatest of all the obligations of government. Its sur- 
passing importance isolates it from all other things. We 
see no necessary connection between common and colle- 
giate instruction. They should be separated. 

The University of Georgia, passing through more than 
the usual vicissitudes of al] public institutions, gradually as- 
sumed its present honorable position among the colleges of 
the Union. For twenty-five years it has yielded to the 
State an annual tribute of educated men. Its influence is 
beneficially felt in all the walks of social, professional, and 
yolitical life. Its alumni are now the ruling men of the 
State. It is no longer a necessity, nor a fashion, to send 
the sons of Georgia abroad to be educated. At home, we 
are proud to say, they can be substantially educated. We 
are not of those, who would restrict education to the facilt- 
ties Which our institutions afford. Let those who can, visit 
the « ld world, or the older institutions of our own country, 
to perfect their education. We know that the best college 
education is but the foundation for eminence in science and 
literature. We insist only, that the foundations of educa- 
tion, as well as of character, be laid at home. These foun- 
dations ought to be in harmony with our local institutions, 
and with the habits of our people. Born upon the soil— 
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urged by genius, sustained by knowledge, combined by 
college associations, and attached to the people by household 
memories, our graduating classes go forth to adorn and 
bless the State. It would be a sad injustice, in speaking of 
the University of Georgia, to pass unnoticed the venerated 
pioneer of education in South-Carolina and Georgia, Dr. 
Waddel. Without the learning, Dr. Waddel possessed many 
of the traits which made Dr. Parr so distinguished. School- 
keeping and preaching occupied his laborious life. He was 
one of the best classical scholars, and the best disciplinarian 
of his age. He was primitive in his habits and in his vir- 
tues,—his school government was like Abraham’s, a patri- 
archal despotism. He spared not the rod, to spoil the child. 
ut his chastisements, like those of the Great Parent, were 
administered in love. A habit of obedience, was the first 
lesson learned in his school. He made good scholars, but 
his greatest excellence consisted in his power of starting the 
learner upon proper moral principles. No man in all the 
South has done more for it than Dr. Waddel, in forming 
some of the most remarkable characters of this age. To 
him are Calhoun and Wm. H. Crawford, McDuffie, Long- 
street and Petigru, indebted for their academic. education ; 
and besides these, many learned divines and eloquent ad- 
vocates and commanding statesmen, claim him as the pa- 
rent of their honors. We, aye many of us,—his educational 
progeny, love his venerable name, and wear it about the 
sources of life. He rests from his labors, and his works 
follow him. Dr. Waddel was called to preside over the 
University of Georgia, we believe, in 1819, and continued 
to administer its affairs for many years with great fidelity 
and success. Dr. Church is his successor. We have thus 
briefly presented the action of the State upon the subject of 
public education. If she has not done all that was practi- 
cable, she has still done much. The people, upon the vo- 
luntary principle, have done, within the last fifteen years, a 
great deal more than the State. Within that period, educa- 
tion has made bold and rapid advances. Schools have mul- 
liplied with amazing rapidity. And, startling as the asser- 
lion may be to some, we yet hazard the statement, knowing 
itto be susceptible of proof, that Georgia has, at this mo 
ment, as many children at school, in proportion to her white 
population, as any State in the Union. 

The churches, responding to their true vocation, as dis- 
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pensers of the best gifts, have become the patrons of educa- 
tion. They have awaked to the conviction, that education 
is the handmaid of christianity, and that christianity is the 
protectress of liberty. The mission of the church is to pro- 
mote peace, orde sr, sobrie ty, industry, and good will amongst 
men. She ‘fulfils her mission, in part, by ‘taking c ustody, as 
it were, of the young mind, opening it to the beauty of 
moral truth, and filling it with human learning ; and, asa 
ministering angel, atte nding it upon the stormy ‘and hazard- 
ous path of life. Her agencies are schools, colleges, and the 
book of life. In Georgia, the Presbyterian Church, as 
elsewhere, led in this work. She has been, in all her his- 
tory, the friend of liberty and letters. Other denominations, 
catching from her the ennobli ing impulse, have moved for- 
ward, with enlightened zeal, in the work of building up 
schools and colle; ‘ges. And now an active rivalry among 
the leading denominations, impels them onward in earnest 
effort to diffuse the light of education over the whole State. 
It is not the rivalry of sectarianism, but of charity. , It is 
founded on the conviction, now promulgated from the sy- 
nods, conventions, and conferences of the churches, that edu- 
cation is necessary both for the Church and the State. The 
Church knows not the State. She is a stranger to parties 
and the powers that be. She seeks no dignities,—asks no 
offices, and solicits no pay. Her demand ts, for the indivi- 
dual. Her language is, “Give us the citizen—the immortal 
man—the indestructible mind, that we may train it for the 
State, and discipline it for Heaven,’—not by the ingrafting 
of dogmas, but the communication of bible truth and human 
lore. The strongest safeguard, in our judgment, against 
any undue denominational preponderance in affairs of State, 
—is found in denominational education. The Methodist 
Church have established a college at Oxford, in the county 
of Newton. It is well endowed, and liberally sustained. 
At the head of a valuable faculty stands A. B. Longstreet,— 
the humorist, the orator, the scholar, and the humble minis- 
ter of the Gospe 1. His genius and eloquence have given his 
name to fame, but his most enduring monument of renown 
is now being raised amid the natural, but alrea ly classic 
shades of Oxford. The Baptist Church have planted a col- 
lege at Pennfield, in the county of Greene. This institu- 
tion was founded, principally, by the munificent bequests of 
the late Rev. Jesse Mercer,— —a man of vigorous mind and 
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profound piety,—whose opinions and character are as per- 
manently stamped nae the Baptist Church of the South, as 
are those of Gen. Jackson upon the age in which he lived. 
His name is a household word in Georgia. Revered not 
alone by the sect to which he belonged, but by all who 
knew him. The Oglethorpe University, at Midway, near 
Milledgeville, was founded by the Presbyterian Church, and 
although depressed still, for the want of pecuniary means, 
is justly regarded by its friends as one of the most promi- 
sing institutions in the State. We have reason to know, 
that a thorough education can be had there. Its location is 
central and healthful. It has a beautiful edifice,—with a 
spacious chapel, and, recitation and literary and apparatus 
rooms,—also some twenty-five or thirty convenient dormi- 
tories. Recently. the synod of Alabama has resolved to 
endow a profe ssorship in this institution, and we learn that 
a greater part of the fund has been raised. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, of that State, has been appointed to this professor- 
ship, and, having accepted, will take his place in the Board of 
the Faculty by the next fall. Rev. 8S. R. Talmage, D. D., is the 
President. He has devot ed to the college, with unwe earle d 
assiduity, his time, his money, and his talents. Few men, in 
any rank of socie tv, , possess his diversified attainments. His 
easy and refined manners, his knowledge of the world, his 
placid and uniform temper, real ability, eloquence, and in- 
domitable energy fit him for his station. All of these col- 
leges are in successful progress, with students varying from 
forty to one hundred. We say not that they are rich,—-nor 
equal, in the advantages they affurd, to many in our sister 
States, but that they afford the means of a good educa- 
tion. Besides these, the Methodist Church have their Fe- 
male College at Macon, numbering annually more than one 
hundred students. Under the auspices of the enlightened 
and enterprising Bishop of Georgia, Stephen Elliott. the 
Episcopal Church have built up, at Montpelier, in Macon 
county, near Macon, one of the best female schools in all 
the South. In addition, male and female academies are 
found at almost all the county seats and villages in the State. 
In the south-west and north-west divisions, being newly set- 
tled parts of the State, social progress has been slow ;——and, 
notwithstanding this favorable view of education, we are 
constrained to admit, thatin some of the elements of a high 
civilization, not only Georgia, but the other Southern States, 
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are behind some of their sisters ;—for example, in wealth, in 
arts, in manufactures, and in civil polity. The causes of 
this state of things, we shall now briefly state. 

The causes of our inferiority as a State, in the particu- 
lars mentioned, are to be found, generally, in the feeble and 
comparatively infant state in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence found us,—in the exhausted state in which the 
Revolution left us, and in the sparseness of our population, 
amounting only to a few thousand, distributed among a num- 
ber of settlements along the coast, and on the banks of the 
ae The State of Georgia came into the Union, in 
fact, in a feeble condition. She had many gallant spirits, 
but ane mpty treasury, and an impe rfect civil organization. 
The close of the re volutionary war did not end her troubles, 
It was necessar y; for many years, to protect her extensive 
frontier from the pe -rfidious, marauding, and revengeful sa- 
vage tribes within her chartered limits. Vigilance and 
arms, were the conditions of border security. During the 
first years of her independence, therefore, she had but little 
opportunity of improvement. The high price of cotton and 
the lust of gain, which facility of accumulation fostered, di- 
rected all energies to the planting interest, and were unfa- 
vorable to almost every other pursuit. This cause, for many 
years, retarded the prosecution of other enterprises, and im- 
peded the arts; we mean the mechanic arts. Plantation 
States are always slow to change their pursuits,—particu- 
larly slave States. They will not change them, until driven 
to do so by experience of their unprofitableness. Still it 

annot be questioned, that variety of employment. stimu- 
lates into tremendous activity the intellect of any people; 
evoking from repose genius and enterprise. 

The territory of Georgia was, for many years, encum- 
bered with the presence of Indian tribes. The most valua- 
ble lands were in the possession of the Creeks and Chero- 
kees. It is only within a few years that they have been re- 
moved. To liquid: ite the Indian title, and subje ct the terri- 
tory to the jurisdiction of the State, and thus open it for 
settlement, was the work of time, accomplished not at once, 
but at intervals. The result has been a perpetual frontier 
population, brought into the State from the ends of the 
earth. The public domain, as acquired, was divided into 
small tracts, and given to the people by lottery,—a policy at 
war with the economical interest of the State,——profligate 
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and demoralizing. The effect of the lottery system was to 
fill the newly acquired territory with an ignorant, poor, and 
roving population. By a most flagrant in quality in the 
State representation, e: oor ‘county, until 1843, was entitled 
to one member in the senatorial branch of the Legislature, 
ind one, if no more, in th iM use of Representatives. Each 
new county, and each of the pine barren counties, always 
sparsely peopled, came into the Legislature with vastly more 
power, relatively to population,—than the wealthiest, largest, 
and most enlightened county of the State. Ware, for ex- 
ample, wields as much power in the Senate, and one 
fourth as much in the House. with one hundred voters, as 
Chatham with her fifteen hundred voters. The influence of 
such a population, thus represented, on the legislation of the 
country, and through it, upon the judiciary,—schools, the 
church, and all other valuable social institutions, will be at 
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38 VOL. VIII.—NoO. 16. 
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Among a people so fond of politics as ours, and under insti- 
tutions as free as ours, no class of men are so influential ag 
political leaders. We listen to them when we will hear no 
body else. We disregard even the calls of family and of 
money, to attend upon their invocations. This sensibility 
to politic al rights,—the supervision which the people t take, 

in this happy land, over public affairs, is only reprehensible 
in its excess. Well do we know, that eternal v igilance is the 
price of liberty. But the vigilance of liberty is not what 
we are sometimes taught by politicians to believe it to be, 

The vigilance of the patriot citizen consists in a determined 
adherence to those principles, upon which the fathers of the 
republic founded our free institutions,—in cautious and 
wise legislation —in correcting errors in opinion and licen- 
tioushess In practice,—in maintaining the purity of the bal- 
lot box,—in self-control, and in laying broad and deep the 
foundations of public knowledge and morality. It does not 
consist In a perpetual play upon the passions of the masses, 
—in the war of parties—or speeches for Buncombe. If 
eternal vigilance be the price of liberty, it is also true, that 
eternal excitation is, sometimes, the pottage for which it is 
sold. Politics is a trade,—the vigilance which guaranties 
freedom, is a principle. The bad effect of exciting can- 
vasses and inflammatory appeals, has been more especially 
felt at the South in preventing the introduction of manufac- 
tures, and in preventing, indeed, a resort to any pursuit, 
other than that of cotton planting. So much has been said, 
since 1832, about the oppression of the tariff laws, and their 
effect upon the price of cotton, that very many people have 
been made to believe, that the low price of that staple of 
late years, has been caused by the tariffs alone, and, instead 
ol resorting to other sources of wealth, the energies of the 
country have been dissipated in vainly fighting against the 
policy of the Federal Government. Let the tariff affect the 
price of our great staple as it may, (and, as to this, we find 
it unnecessary now, even to express an opinion,) yet, in the 
face of a candid world, no politician, from Mr. Calhoun 
down through the descending series to the village babbler, 
will deny, that the low price of cotton is to be attributed 
mainly to the prodigious increase of the supply over and 
above the demand. Notwithstanding, many men believe 
that the tariff makes them poor, and keeps them so. They 
fondly cherish the delusion, that a repeal of the tariff laws 
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will double the price of lands and negroes, and enormously 
enhance the profits of planting. If it were so, wherein con- 
sists the wisdom of waiting for a repeal of the tariff? A 
consummation whose advent is as vain a hope, as the co- 
ming of the Jewish Messiah. Is it not the part of wisdom, 
and the obligation of patriotism, to accommodate ourselves 
to a state of circumstances which is remediless, and from 
which we cannot escape? Whether so designed or not, the 
effect of the trenchant appeals of this day, is to strengthen 
this delusion, and to exclude from our limits, manufactures 
and the mechanic arts. So commanding is this planting in- 
terest,—-so engrossing is the slave question, and into such 
utter insignificance have every other questionand every other 
pursuit, been driven, that he, who, being in political life, 
would publicly recommend a diversion of capital and labor 
from planting to manufactures, is in danger of being branded 
as a traitorto Southern rights. We yield to no man in our 
zeal for all the rights of our much loved, native Southern 
land, and it is because we love it with inexpressible inten- 
sity, that we venture thus plainly, though feebly, to expose 
some of the errors of the times. 

Nothing has so injuriously affected the social state of 
Georgia, as the constant accession of the rich cotton lands 
of the south-west. New States have come into the Union, 
presenting to the planter the most tempting inducements to 
emigration. We have been, since the Revolution,--and we 
still are, subject to the most disastrous drain upon our popu- 
lation by emigration. The process of exhaustion still con- 
tinues. The prescription of political doctors has been, and 
still is, phlebotomy and warm water. Land——land, more 
land, is the ery. Give us land and negroes, and we ask no 
other favor. Politicians want territory for power, and pri 
vate citizens want it for money. As though empire, in the 
one case, and happiness, in the other, were dependant upon 
the number of acres a State,or a man, may own. When it 
is considered, that a permanent population is indispensible 
to schools, to literature, and to the arts, we are amazed at 
the height of civilization to which the old Southern States 
have attained. Alabama first and then Mississippi and af- 
terwards Louisiana and Arkansas, exacted their thousands, 
and now the demand of Texas is for millions of emigrants. 
The people and the wealth of Georgia have been transferred 
to other States. And the loss of 1 le property and po- 
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pulation, is not half the inju The inducements to emi- 


gration, which the West t holds. out, stamp upon the people 
who remain an unste ady , transitive character, wholly incom- 
patible with social imp rovement. Wave after wave of the 
popular sea has rolled westward, bearing upon its bosom pe- 
cublary and moral power, to enrich a foreign strand ; which, 
unlike the ocean wave, departs, to return no more. West- 
ward still the star of empire tends. It may rest over the 
city of Montezuma, or, perhaps, still erratic, pass to those 
bright skies which bend over California. It is no answer 
to these facts, to say, that our loss is a gain to others,——and, 
go where they may, that our people and our means are still 
beneath the stars and stripes of the Union. We love the 
Union, but we love Georgia more. The charity of States, 
as We ll as of individuals, begins at home. If it did not, the 
weight of the argument would not be lessened. We do not, 
as some do, feelit ad uly to submit to the impoverishing ol 
our own State in order to enlarge the territory of the Union, 
—already large enough for an empire; before which, in its 
ultimate greatness, imperial Rome, in her noon of glory, was 
but a petty province. If a national necessity were pre- 
sented to us equal to the sacrifice, we could yield the State 
of Georgia, land, clime, and people, an oblation on the altar 
of national honor. Who shall demonstrate, that such a ne- 
cessity has yet existed! We, of the South, are Southern, 
but not Georgian or Carolinian or Virginian. We quit the 
home of long years, the graves of our children, and the play- 
grounds of our childhood, with comparatively little regret, 
——we have sectional attachments quite strong enough. Ws 
love the South, but that is not the love of home. We say, 
practically, wherever, within the limits of the Union, the 
cotton plant grows most luxuriantly, there is our home. A 
permanent population has been, and now is, the first want of 
Georgia and the Carolinas. We care not what are the pur- 

its of the people, give us Dul a st itied people, and we can 

sure a prosperous people. ‘The land would soon smile as 
the garden of the Lord. Our wasted fields would be re- 
deemed ;—our marts would resound with the hum of com- 
merce ;——-the song of the reaper would be heard in our 
mountain vallies ;—the twirl of the spindle would gladden 
ihe ear of industry ;—homesteads and orchards and flocks, 
would invest the land with moral fascination ;—schools and 
churches would rise like magic creations, in the midst of 
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very neighborhood, and all 
arms of a kind Providence. 
where,—it may be realized het 

It is scarcely necessary for us, in this article, to record 
our condemnation of abolitionism in all its phases. We 
have no words to express the Intensity and profundity of 
contempt and loathing, in which we hold that “rabble rout,” 
who systematically assail the institutions of the South, and, 
with willing ignorance, or wilful wickedness, malign the 
slave holder. Political abolitionists are not entitled to the 
good man’s charity. ‘Towards those who are impelled by a 
perverted conscience, we entertain very different feelings. 
Honesty is a necessary element of fanaticism, and, on that 
account, is the more to be dre aded The energy of sin- 
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may, looking at slavery as a practical question, mooted 
among ourselves, we think that we err in giving to slav 
labor so overwhelming a value, and that this is one of the 
causes which retards social progress at the South. 
Having thus stated some of the causes of our inferiority 
ther States in wealth, in manufactures and in civil poli- 
y, it remains for us to show what will remove these causes, 
ind fully develop the resources of the State ;—in other 
words, it remains still to show what, in reference to them, 
are the social and political obligations of the leading minds 
of Georgia. When we undertake to exhibit the obligations 
of the christians, philanthropists, and statesmen of Georgia to 
her people, we are fully aware of the magnitude and extent 
of the task. Weare not unimpressed with the greatness of 
theme. We shrink from it, oppressed with a conscious- 
ness of inability. We are tempted, even now, to abandon 
the work, as one too great for our hands. Let us therefore 
premise, that we pretend to no new discoveries. We claim 
no new illustrations of well established truths. We expect 
only to suggest inquiry, and provoke emulation. If a text 
were Wanting, we find it in the preamble to the charter 
of the University already quoted,—or, in the following stri- 
kingly analogous passage, from the most profound thinker of 
his day, Edmund Burke, to wit: “It is our business to tak 
care that we, who are electors, or corporate magistrates, 01 
freeholders, or members of Parliament, or Peers, (or what- 
ever may be,) hold good principles, and that we steadily op- 
pose all bad prince iples and all bad men. If the nation at 
large has disposition enough for this end, its age of go- 
vernment is, in my opinion, fully sufficient for it, but if the 
zeneral disposition be against a virtuous and manly line of 
public conduet, there is no form into which it can be thrown 
that will improve its nature, or add to its energy.” As- 
suming, as we have before done, that our form of go- 
vernment is substantially good, in accordance with the po- 
sitions taken in the above extract, our efforts are be 
directed, not to the government, but to individual man. 
is our duty to hold “good principles,” and steadily oppose 
“bad men,” and, farther, to see to it, that the “dispositions’ 
of the people are sufficient for our end. That end is social 
and moral progress. No whole is better than its parts. As 
individuals are, intellectually and morally, so will be the 
community,--as are the people, so will be their rulers, and 
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so too will be their laws. The Legislature cannot be in 
advance of its constituent body. Wholesale improvement 
of humanity is not a practical thing. If the “dispositions” of 
the people be in favor of sound principles, the correcting 
leaven, in its expanding power, will burst asunder the bars 
and bands of bad government; and if they be against sound 
principles, no government, however wisely framed, wil! 
withstand their eruptive tendencies. 

In either case, the government will assimilate to the “dis- 
positions” of the people. ‘There is no mysterious power in 
legislation to make a people rich, or wise, or happy. Indus- 
trious habits create wealth,—instructive knowledge and vir- 
tuous principles, happiness. If so, why should we trouble 
ourselves so much about the Constitution, or the laws, State 
or Federal? Why not, at once, lay the axe at the root of 
the evil, whatever it may be, and amend the “dispositions” of 
the people? Sovereign authority cannot breathe the life of 
liberty into the breast of the ignorant and depraved bond- 
man. Nor can the voice of the Legislature awaken the 
people of Georgia from that dream of cotton planting per- 
fectibility, which has, for years, steeped their energies in in- 
difference to all other pursuits. Prejudices and popular cus- 
toms and long indulged business habits, cannot be taken by 
storm ;—-they are to be transformed, not removed or demo! 
ished. If civil power should attempt to destroy them, they 
revive,—or to remove them, they return. In simple phrase, 
the people must be prepared for liberty, or for any serious 
change in their social and industrial habits, by intellectual 
and moral training. Reform commands not, like an impe- 
rial mistress, but, sitting down at the feet of individual man, 
like a ministering angel, she opens his mind and rectifies 
his heart. Onward, in her silent course, she moves through 
all the ranks of society, until all the mass is pervaded by 
her hallowed leaven. 

It is very natural that philosophers, in advance of their 
age, should attempt the organization of government and the 
construction of society upon a level with their own attain- 
ments in knowledge. Deep and retired thinkers, are not 
often practical. They construct theories in the closet, or 
organize systems in accordance with the fashion of a philoso- 
phy which rules a literary clique or party, and very fool- 
ishly dream, that five or ten millions of people will, at once, 
adopt and flourish under them! Good government and good 
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‘must await their forerunners, knowledge and vir. 
Hence it is that in Europe, anterior to the Reformation, 
liberty gained so little upon despotism, and since that event- 
ful moment, so much. Protestant christianity and protest. 
ant schools will yet prostrate the thrones of the old world. 
Mr. Locke prepared for Carolina a form of government. 
The descendants of the Huguenots knew their wants better 
and rejected it. Suppose that some highly gifted and be- 
nevolent despot should establish, in Turkey, the,domestic re- 
lations existing in Georgia,—should abolish polygamy and 
command paternal love,—conjugal fidelity, the education of 
children, and all the endearments of family life. ‘The de- 
crees of the despot would be as cobwebs en the limbs of the 
lion. Habitudes long established on false principles of mo- 
rality, the bad dispositions of the people would nullify. 
So all the laws of trade and industry ordained by the 
Legislature, would not make a Georgia planter a mer- 
chant, ora mechanic. La Fayette would have given a re- 
public to France. The French people were then, and are 
yet unprepared for it. Enlightened as Paris is, yet ignorance 
and priestcraft rule the land of the Gaul. 

The Revolution in England gave to Britain comparative 
freedom ;—it gave as much and could give no more, than 
the people were prepared to receive. The reason why free 
government was adopted at once in the American colonies, 
ud, with it, the dearest and best habits of social life, is found 

this,—that the people had learned, in the lessons of op- 
pression, in the teachings of history, in their common 
schools, and, above all, in_ the bible, the rights of man,— 
duty, truth and personal obligation. ; 

Religious education, we believe, is the great reforming 
agent for Georgia, —knowledge, and what Mr. Burke calls 

od “dispositions.” ‘These may not operate directly upon 
the pursuits of the people, but indirectly in suggesting and 
inducing reform of manners, and in breaking down usages 
aud habits and industrial prejudices. So far as correct prin- 
ciples are concerned, they operate directly, for sanctified 
knowledge is not distinguishable from sound principles. _ If 
the principles which regulate a man’s life be founded on the 
bible, in its unperverted meaning, they are, by the highest 
noral necessity, right. By religious education, we do not 

ean that education should be left alone to the clergy, or 
church ; on the contrary, we hope to show, that it is the 
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duty of the State to establish common schools for the educa- 
tion of the people,—much less do we mean, that any particu- 
lar creed or form of worship should be enjoined or taught by 
public authority. Our freedom is the offspring of dissent ;— 
it is the child of toleration. Neither the State nor the Church 
can stand an union. Where Church and State are united, 
the policy of the State becomes priestcraft, and the religion 
of the Church, State policy. Combine the power of making 
the laws with the right of conducting education and con- 
trolling religious opinion, and you have, at once, a despo- 
tism, which the omnipotence of heaven, by miraculous in- 
terposition, can alone break down. Whilst religion should 
stand aloof from political parties,—and parties from religious 
sects, all parties and all sects ought to unite, through the 
agency of public education, to imbue the common mind 
with the precepts of the bible. What we ask of the State 
is, by her Constitution, laws and oaths of office, to recognize 
the bible,—to protect the Sabbath from desecration,—wor- 
shipping assemblies from disturbance, and all men in the 
exercise of that belief, and in the use of that form of wor- 
ship, which they elect,—and to place the bible, without note 
or comment, in the hands of every child that is taught by 
public authority. We believe that the Legislature of Geor- 
gia will, in the main, conform to the precepts of our common 
christianity. ‘To suppose the contrary, would be to remit 
our State to Paganism. We speak now of such special pro- 
tection to religion, as may be at any time necessary or pro- 
per. Whilst every man is free to educate his son in what 
faith he may prefer, and all denominations to teach their 
own creeds, surely it cannot be wrong when the State, who 
is parent of all, becomes the patron of education, that she 
should put the Revelation, in which all believe, upon the 
forms of her schools! 'T'o organize a school by public au- 
thority, and fail to place it under the influence of the bible, 
isto yield all the ground won in the battles of the reforma- 
tion. Protestant christianity demands, that the people shall 
have the means of knowledge, and that the enlightened 
mind shall be left the arbiter of its own immortal destinies. 
With such exposition of our views, we conclude what we 
have to say on this branch of our subject, by adding, with 
Sir R. Ingless, “that we want no godless education.” 
Inasmuch as our free institutions are necessary to all so- 
cial advancement, our next proposition is,—that to maintain 
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them unimpaired, it is necessary the people should be reli- 
giously educated. The old saying, in the lapse of ages, loses 
nothing of its truthfulness, that “intelligence is the life of 
liberty.” If this were true, when the fierce “Democritie of 
Greece” listened to the enrapturing eloquence of Demos- 
thenes,—if Cato believed it true in the Roman Senate,—- 
if Burke and Chatham and Wilberforce and Brougham 
avouch its truth in the presence of the aristocracy, and at 
the foot of the throne of Great Britain; how much more is 
it true, here, where public opinion rules the court, the camp 
and the halls of legislation. As no good is unaccompanied 
with evil, so liberty herself engenders her own peculiar mis- 

chiefs. Like the fertile fields of the south, she produces the 
tares as well as the wheat,—the poisonous weed, as well as 
the cotton plant. Even this heaven-descended goddess re- 
quires aguardian. The institutions of freedom are the pa- 
laces in which she dwells. We should take care that their 
walls are not battered down by external violence, nor under- 
mined by the burrowing vermin of ignorance, or infidelity. 

The freedom of the mind, through the freedom of the press, 
casts upon society her prodigious births ; each one, 


Voluminous and vast, a serpent armed with mortal sting;” 


Licentious novels, transcendentalism, radicalism, fourier- 
ism, Mormonism, non-resistance, neology, abolitionism, “et 
id omne genus.” ‘These things are the legitimate offspring 
of free government, where the evils of freedom are not re- 
strained by iight and virtue, in general diffusion among the 
people. ‘That the aphorism stated above, is not merely a 
form of words, but a vital — we appeal to the best possi- 
ble evidence,—the testimony of the adversary. False pre 
and tyrants act upon its reverse, Catlin “jgnorance is the life of 
despotism ;” they therefore te ach ignorance as a lesson. The 
arts of mental mystification, are the study of kings and hi- 
erarchs. They darken the mind in order to enslave it. All 
history admonishes,—the current events of this day admon- 
ish us, that the issue upon which the destinies of humanity 
are staked, is light or no light,—popular ignorance or popu- 
lar illumination. When this battle is lost and won, then 
are the affairs of this world ready to be wound up. It is to 
be fought on the plains of the American Union. The armor 
of the hosts of freedom is furnished by the sacred scriptures 
and the common schools. We do not believe that our in- 
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stitutions are in any immediate danger. We are not alarm- 
ists. We do fear, however, that their strength and purity,— 
their power to maintain social harmony, and to promote vit 

tue and industry, is in danger of being weakened. They 
are notin danger from sudden and violent assault, but from 
gradual enervation. They may be so weakened by bad 
“dispositions” among the people, as finally to fall, not before 
the tempest, but the breeze. If it be said that there is no 
danger, we point the sceptic to the stormy impulsiveness of 
the people,—to the abounding immoralities of the times, and 
to that insubordination to law, and that paralysis of judicial 
power, which have disgraced certain parts of the Union. 
There is danger most imminent, in any country, no mat- 
ter how pure and how strong her institutions, where the 

supremacy of the law yields to the violence of the mob. It 
is not a sufficient answer to say, that these things are but the 
excesses of real freedom,—at once the result and proof of 
our noble institutions,—that the evil corrects itseli.— that 
the healthfulness of public opinion purifies itself,—that 
when the clouds pass away, the clear bright heavens are re- 
vealed. It is not enough to say that the ship of State, amid 
rattling thunders, and flashing lightnings, and the convulsious 
of the deep will emerge from the tempest unscathed, sub 

limely beautiful, the mistress still of the warring elements. 
She may yet go down. Why subject her to such trials? 
Why not smooth the sea, and compose the sky? Gloriously 
indeed, after our most alarming contents, has the public 
mind again subsided, and gloriously onward, in quiet ma- 
jesty, has the government moved. Yet we still believe, that 
these trials of public virtue weaken its tone. No one can 
witness the fearful excitability of our people without some 
alarm. ‘The elements of destruction, which dwell in the 
bosom of our southern and western population, are like 
those elements of fire and earth and water, which inhabit 
the heart of Vesuvius. Wo be to the land, when they break 
through the restraints of religion and law! The energy 
and vivacity of the southern and western character, if right- 
ly guided, will push forward this Union to unparalleled 
creatness—else, to ruin. A people who will despoil them- 
selves of honor, will de spol themselves of libe rty. She is 
anymph of sensibilities so refine d, that she will not consort 
with meanness. De plot al Ly hopel less of free dom is that State 
where infidelity reigns, mde not the less hopeless, because 
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her infidelity can read the stars, and number the hosts of 
heaven, solve all the problems of physical science and un- 
ravel the mysteries of intellectual philosophy. The staunch- 
est defender of civil liberty, is he, whose mind is filled with 
moral truth, and whose heart is freest from the debasement 
of sin,—whose self-respect teaches respect for others. When 
religion opens to view the sublimity of the Godhead and the 
equity of the divine administration,—when man contem- 
plates himself as a citizen of heaven, as well as of earth,— 
appreciates the value of the immortal soul, and depreciates 
the value of the things of sense,—-then does he know the 
obligations of benevolence and charity,—then does he feel 
the necessity of law and obedience,—then dues he realize 
the beauty and sweetness of the domestic relations, and then, 
in short, does he become a good citizen. Republicans 
ought to learn obedience to parents, to law, to God. Such 
discipline has made the Washingtons and Hampdens of all 
history. It is not alone against external enemies that we in- 
voke education and moral principle, to protect the institu- 
tions of our country, but against those which lurk within 
the breast of the citizen. We wish to protect him from the 
violence of his own passions, and from the errors of his own 
mind, and thus protect the institutions of his choice. We 
wish to create, within, a power which shall at all times repel, 
and defeat, attacks from without. Religious “education is 
the cheap defence of nations.” ' 

Again, it is indispensible to the prosperity of Georgia,—to 
the development of her resources,—that capital and labor 
shonld be diverted from the culture of cotton, and directed 
to farming and manufactures. ‘This we have before stated, 
but the importance of this head deserves a more careful 
consideration. 

Krom what is already apparent, the State is as well adapt- 
ed to these pursuits as to planting. Time was, when a small 
quantity of good land and a few negroes, with economy and 
industry, was a sufficient capital around which to accumu- 
late a large estate, ‘The accumulation was easy and sudden. 
The high price of cotton made the poor man rich, and the 
rich man princely in his fortunes. These times are no 
more,—and hard indeed is it for Southern planters to be- 
come reconciled to their loss. In no community are the 
pursuits of the people more fixed than in the South. There 
is, in all the South, one business cast. The native popu- 
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lation are planters. The mercantile operations of the coun- 
rv are conducted principally by emigrants from the East, 
—and the artisans among us are, with few exceptions, Yan- 
kees. We speak in general terms, and the proposition we 
lay down is subject to qualification. Manufactures are be- 
ginning to be introduced. Fora number of years, a few 
companies have been organized, and are in successful ope- 
ration. Very recently, in different parts of the State, capi- 
talists are investing in manufactures ;—the East is giving 
way slowly under the pressure of low cotton prices. Fac- 
tories in Clarke, Cobb, Richmond, Greene, Putnam, and 
Upson counties, have tested the practicability and produc- 
tiveness of the manufacture of cotton and woollen goods, 
and of cotton bagging. In the county of Upson alone, 
$350,000 have been invested. Extensive arrangements are, 
at this moment, being made at Augusta, Milledgeville and 
Columbus, by wealthy and intelligent gentlemen, for manu- 
facturing. Slave labor has been found applicable to this 
business, and with the raw material and the means of living 
at their doors, unencumbered with freights or duties, manu- 
facturers find that the operation pays well. Profits range 
from eighteen to twenty per cent. The introduction of 
manufactures would work these effects, to an extent pro 
portioned to their amount, to wit: 1. A market for the cot- 
ton manufactured at home, with the price for it increased by 
the amount of charges upon the same quantity transported 
to a foreign market. 2. A market for the agricultural pro- 
ducts in their neighborhood, other than cotton, in amount 
equal to their consumption. For these products there is 
now no market, and the consequence, therefore, would be 
the creation of capital to that amount. 3. A supply of 
goods to the planters as excellent in quality as those from 
the mills of England or Lowell, at rates reduced by the 
charges upon the same amount of goods for transportation 
to the door of the consumer. 4. Employment to a number 
of persons of both sexes, who would otherwise grow up in 
idleness, ignorance and crime. ‘These propositions might 
be amplified into voluminous detail,—it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to state them. 

Cotton cannot be cultivated in the older counties of 
Georgia, at the present average of five cents per pound. 
The average product of cotton in the entire State of Geor- 
gia does not exceed four hundred and fifty pounds to the 
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acre, and it is only the rich and fresh lands of the south- 
western counties, that carries the average so high. Through. 
out the Eastern and Middle eounties, * including one- half of 
the whole territory, the average product is not greater than 
three hundred pounds to the acre.. Twelve acres of cotton 
is as much, indeed more, than is ordinarily allotted to one 
hand. ‘The eotton made by one hand is, therefore, three 
thousand six hundred pounds of seed, and twelve hundred 
pounds of ginned cotton, which, at five cents, is worth sixty 
dollars. From this sum, deduct taxes upon the land and 
the hand,—the cost of bagging, and other charges incurred 
in preparing the cotton for market.—the interest upon the 
capital emploved, to say nothing of the support of the slave 
and medical bill, and we have, as profit, absolutely nothing 
nay, less than nothing ;—for the interest upon the capital is 
lost. We are sometimes content, if we make what is called 
a support, and our plantations require no outlay over and 
above the money they make,—omitting, in the calculation, 
the loss of interest on the capital employed, and the depreci- 
ation of value in lands and negroes by use. The natural in- 
crease of slaves is an item of profit not stated. If this be 
two per cent. upon the value of a family of fifty or one hun- 
dred slaves, still the result of each year’s operation is against 
the planter. We agree with Mr. Lewis, of Alabama, that 
in that State, in Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, five cents 
is a remunerating price for cotton, for the reason, that th 
product is so large. If, instead of three hundred pounds, 
twelve hundred pounds are made to the acre, then the cot- 
ton made by one slave is worth not sixty, but two hundred 
and forty dollars; and so in any propertion which may be 
stated. We think, with an average vield of five hundred 
pounds to the acre, cotton planting may be profitable at five 
cents, but with no yield below that amount. If these state- 
ments are according to the truth, then a large proportion of 
the planters of Georgia are engaged in a pursuit, which is 
annually diminishing “their capital, and impoverishing the 
State. Will they, or will they not, continue in it? If they 
do, there remains, for them, poverty,—and for the State, 
“the glory of desolation.” We hope, however, against hope, 
that the price of cotton will advance. So impalpable, com- 
plicated, and, to most men, unintelligible are the Jaws of the 
cotton trade, and so fluctuating has been the price of this 
staple, that this delusion has been heretofore natural. Now 
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it must be deplored, like a dream of the mid-summer night, 
or disaster awaits the dreamer. We cannot believe, except 
for momentary periods, (the result of temporary causes,) 
that the price of cotton can exceed the present average. 
The first great law of value is demand and supply,—or, as 
demand depends upon consumption, we would rather say, 
consumption and supply. Inferior causes for reduction, or 
increase of price, such as war and peace among States,— 
the grain crop in England.—a higher or lower tariff of du- 
ties, are of temporary operation. The price of cotton de- 
pends upon the supply,—if that exceeds the consumption, it 
will fall, if less, it will rise. This is a self-evident proposi- 
tion. That article for which there is no demand, has no 
value. Isthere then a reasonable prospect that, at any day 
in the future, the consumption of cotton will be greater than 
the supply? Or, is there any reason to believe that the 
present supply, which is equal to the present consumption, 
will fall off? ‘The amazing energy and skill of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in England and America, will push the cotton 
fabrics into all the corners of the earth; but the same energy 
will cultivate the cotton plant wherever the sun and the soil 
will ripen its fruits. The consumption cannot keep pace 
with the supply. The increase of product in the United 
States, since 1832, is prodigious,—far outstripping any cal- 
culations at that time made,—it has risen from six hundred 
thousand to two millions, three hundred thousand bags. If 
that ratio of increase continues, what will it be in thirteen 
years more? And if the slaves and soil of the South are, 
for that term, applied to cotton making, it will continue ;— 
if it does, where will be the market, where the consumption, 
fthe then crop of this Union? The population of two 
such planets as this will not consume it! Who shall assign 
limits to the cotton product of Texas, when the banner of 
the Union shall wave over its fertile plains? We make no 
stimate of the cotton of Egypt, of South America and the 
East. It is not necessary. No! The result will be, that, 
although the consumption of cotton will increase, the supply 
can be, and always will be, infinitely greatér than the de- 
mand,—and the supply needed will be furnished from those 
regions, where the soil and climate are most propitious to 
its growth, not from the worn out fields of Georgia and the 
Carolinas. “Que, cum ita sint,” we demand, as a dictate of 
reason and of the instinct of selfishness itself, that.our people 
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should begin at once to change their pursuits. We demand, 
in the name of sound policy, that the State take such steps 
as will arrest a farther drain upon her wealth and popu- 
lation. 

At the South, there obtains a very natural, but most per- 
nicious prejudice against labor,—and, therefore, against all 
mechanical pursuits. The labor of the white man cannot 
enter into competition with slave labor in the culture of 
cotton. The physical organization of the two races, if 
there were no other causes, forbids it. The white man can- 
not endure the perpetual toil, heat and exposure of the cot- 
ton culture,—that is to say, not to that extent which is ne- 
cessary to large and profitable planting. If he could, he 
would not do so, for reasons found in our social organiza- 
tion. Excluded, therefore, from the business of planting, 
where are the sons of the people to go, and what are they 
todo? They are too proud to work, and too poor to live 
without it. This is the melancholy condition of thousands 
of young men in the plantation States. And many, very 
many of “these are the educated sons of poor, or but mode- 
rately wealthy, parents. The educated resort to the profes- 
sions, which are crowded to suffocation. What is the fate 
of the young man, who, by the self denial of a laborious fa- 
ther, is educated at our best schools and colleges? If we 
trace his progress from the walls of the college to his final 
condition, we see how sad is his fate. His means are ex- 
hausted in procuring his education He goes forth into life 
full of hope, and eager for its contests. He enters upon the 
profession of the law,—lingers briefless for a few years,— 
becomes dispirited and sinks suddenly into lethargy, and 
thence descends to profligacy, and often to crime. He 1 
poor,—the social law, imperious in its exactions, will not 
permit him to work, and his doom is vagabondism. All of 
this class do not so turn out, for it is from this class that our 
great men spring; but such is the destiny of a large num- 
ber. There is yet another class, whose condition is still 
worse,—the sons of parents in moderate circumstances, who 
are neither educated nor trained to habits of personal labor. 
While the paternal estate is kept together, it 1s sufficient for 
the support of a numerous family. The father dies, and 
it is divided among many distributees. Each takes his pit- 
tance ;—too small for its use to yield support, it is soon 
squandered, and without money,— without education,——with- 
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out industry,—without intellectual discipline, and unforti- 
fied by moral principle, the planter’s son becomes a pen- 
sioner upon other men’s charity, or falls a victim to his pas- 
sions. In other States, commerce,—engineering,—school- 
keeping, manufacturing, invite and enlist the energies of all 
who are not favored with fortunes. Not so, to any profit- 
able extent, in the South. Not even the honors and the 
pleasures of literature are of potency enough to enlist South- 
ern genius, A taste for the fine arts is not wanting; yet 
we boast a few, and but a few painters, or sculptors, or mu- 
sicians, or poets. Qurs is the land of eloquence. All seek 
to be orators. Itis the first attainment, and often the last, 
to which ambition aspires. It is the wing of the soaring 
spirit. It is the ladder of the rising politicianthe weapon 
of forensic contests,—the instrument of divine truth in the 
conversion of the soul. It exists in every possible form of 
its tremendous power,—in flashes and fire and bolts, as 
when Patrick Henry 
“The forest born Demosthenes 
Shook the Philip of the eeas—” 

or in grace, argument and exquisite English, as when Ber- 
rien enchains the admiring Senate. 

We repeat the question, What can correct the vices of 
our social system,——change the pursuits of the people,--give 
dignity to labor, and convert the planter into a farmer, an 
artisan, ora mechanic? We know, full well, the complexity 
of every social system,—how various are the laws which go- 
vern it—how variant the elements which constitute it. 
We know that interest, personal and sectional,—religion, po- 
litics, and usages innumerable, make up, and yet only in part, 
the constitution of society. We know, too, that there is no 
specific for social maladies. ‘To heal an industrial ill, the 
remedy is, ordinarily, a distinct knowledge of the evil,—a 
cleat perception of what is our interest, will, sooner or later, 
regulate our industry and our capital. Errors of opinion 
and moral habits, are corrected by knowledge and the incul- 
cation of virtuous principle. Giving, therefore, all due 
weight to auxiliary influences, we know of no platform upon 
which to rear social reform, but the universality of educa- 
tion,—religious education. The connection of education 
with cotton planting, or with manufacturing, we concede, is 
not immediate, but not, on that account, less necessary. Dr. 
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Church, in glancing at the resources of the State, and ap- 
pealing to the local interests of the city of Savannah, holds 
this unequivocal language : 

“Educate its sons ; elevate its inhabitants by showing them the va- 
lue of knowledge, and you will soon produce a population which will 
turn those now barren hills into fruitful fields, and those rich vallies 
into the very garden spots of the State. Cultivate their intellects, 
and you will cultivate their soil_—you will put in operation all the 
arts which harmonize and bless life. In the present advanced state 
of science and the arts, itis not difficult to infuse into elementary is- 
struction so much knowledge of the science of agriculture and of the 
mechanic arts, as to inspire the young with the desire for further 
knowledge, and for improvement in all the departments of life.” 


To show this connection, we assume, as the basis of the 
argument, that the prosperity of individuals and therefore 
of the State, depends upon “virtuous sentiments and enlight- 
ened minds.” Success in business follows upon knowledge ;— 
happiness is the fruit of virtuous sentiments. No State can 
be considered happy, unless its citizens are prosperous in 
honest and sustaining pursuits, and are disciplined into a 
relish for intellectual and social pleasures by mental culti- 
vation. Comfortable means of living and social e njoyment 
are so united, and act so sensibly upon each other, that we 
cannot separate them in considering the influence of know: 
ledge upon society. ‘The knowledge which we propose for 
the people, is not that of the savan, or even that of the 
alumnus. We do not confine the meaning of the word, in 
our present use of it, to the facts or the principles of science,— 
and, whilst it must embrace the rudiments of a good edu- 
cation, and familiarity with some of those sciences which 
the pursuits of life not unfrequently call into exercise, yet, 
our meaning might, perhaps, be better expressed by the 
word, wisdom, which has been defined, the use of the best 
means to accomplish the best ends. Whether we adopt the 
one word or the other, we mean, besides the rudiments of a 
good practical education, the cultivation of the understand- 
ing,—the power of weighing argument in the scales of rea- 
son, and thereby of arriving at just conclusions ;—the power 
of commanding the will,—of subduing prejudice,—of break- 
ing down the dominion of habit and resisting passion ; the 
power of holding in abeyance all external impressions, and 
of sitting in authoritative judgment upon one’s relations, in- 
terests and duties. In this, it is particularly important for 
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every man to know his political rights and obligations,—not 
to imagine that he knows them,—to be, in fact, above and 
bey ‘ond the influence of the demagogue, —so to understand 
his interests as to pursue them in the very teeth of partisan 
or sectional influences,—to pursue them, if need be, in an- 
tagonism to public opinion. Under no form of eae 
ment, is a calm and determined self control so necessary 
under ademocratic form. Here, this self poising power in 
the individual takes the place of the brute force of the mon- 
archies and despotisms of Europe. It keeps the citizen true 
to the law, and the government true to the people. This is 
the balance wheel of our social and political system. Know- 
ledge of the duties of domestic life is necessary to their 
faithful discharge ; and mental improvement is necessary to 
a relish for the pleasures of domestic life. From knowledge 
and virtue spring the charities and endearments of home,— 
the family home. Hence arises the ability to endure trial 
and suffering,—to submit to labor, aye, manual toil, for the 
sake of wife and children. The secret of family peace,—of 
good citizenship,—of hazardous enterprise,—of adapting 
one’s pursuits to circumstances, is found in that elevation of 
character, that sense of immortality, which religion and 
knowledge create. Upon the supposition that the common 
people of Georgia were endowed with such knowledge, is 
it not demonstrable, that labor would cease to be ignoble,— 
and that the pursuits of the people would be conformed to 
their interests ?—that our sons would abandon the planting 
east of their fathers, and become mechanics, manufacturers, 
farmers, or any thing else which interest or honor, or duty 
might require them to be? We think it is. With Dr. Church, 
we say, “Cultivate their intellects and you will cultivate 
their soil,—you will put in operation all the arts which har- 
monize and bless life.” Yes! knowledge is power,—the 
power to govern the will,—to control the feelings,—to break 
up the foundations of unprofitable industrial habits,—to re- 
sist demagogueism and partisanship,—to understand and 
pursue our true interest,—to know duty and to do it,—to 
love the beautiful of the natural and moral world,—to arrest 
that impoverishing process which threatens to bankrupt the 
State,—to redeem her exhausted soil, and to develop her 
vast resources. 

How can this knowledge be communicated to the people, 
and by whom shall it be done? This is the inquiry, which, 
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in the farther prosecution of this discussion, now invites our 
attention. In the progress of civilization, the American 
States occupy an advanced position,—Georgia, although not 
foremost, yet not in the rear of the glorious train. ‘They, as 
a whole, are in the van of those forces which march to the 
rescue of humanity from ignorance and guilt and misery. 
We may not boast, for that belongs to cowardice and to in- 
feriority; but it appertains to a just self respect to say, that 
the States of the Union occupy the heights of that civiliza- 
tion for which the nineteenth century is so justly distin- 
guished. Itis our anxious desire, in all particulars, to raise 
the State of Georgia to an equality with her most favored 
sisters. Various indeed, at this day, are the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge. This is the day when men run to and 
fro, and knowledge is multiplied. ‘The world is astir. In- 
tellectual life is rife with action. We have reared our fa- 
brics of government upon the experience of ages. We are 
constructing our literature upon the accumulations of de- 
parted and living nations, and we have founded our religion 
upon the conquests of the Reformation. We stand upon 
the tomb of dead centuries, and the genius of past time 
looks down upon us from the summits of history. We can- 
not stand still—we, of Georgia, cannot stand still. We 
must sink beneath the tide of events,—or float impassive on 
its swelling wave, or, alert and strong and self sustaining, ad- 
vance with its onward flow. In a country so enlightened 
as ours, men gather knowledge from books and trees and 
running streams,—from nature and providence,—from the 
pulpit and the press. Thought evolves thought. It per- 
petuates itself, and, by association, widens its range and 
multiplies its objects. There is, to the thinking man, an 
inner world all his own, peopled with the principalities and 
powers of intellect. Its pleasures, this earth, in its vicissi- 
tudes of weal and woe, cannot wholly destroy. Thought, 
in this favored land, pervades the common mass, as electri- 
city the cloudy fragments, and like it, flashes from mind to 
mind, illuminating and purifying the moral atmosphere. 
The commerce of our Union girdles the earth, bearing with 
it our religion and laws, and returning to us the knowledge 
of other lands. Our domestic commerce diffuses through 
the States not alone the products of each, but the social im- 
provements of all. Sabbath schools, the most benignant and 
useful institutions of the age, start the rising generations in 
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the direction of pure morality. Arresting the mind in the 
outset of its career, they imbue it with moral truth, and 
point it to heaven. A learned and evangelical ministry pours, 
from the gospel fount, the waters of life. Reading matter is 
so cheap, that the poor may command it. Books are nume- 
rous as the falling leaves of autumn. ‘The art of printing, 
by the application of steam, has acquired such miraculous 
rapidity and power, that the thought uttered to-day, becomes, 
to-morrow, nay, almost in an hour, the property of the mil- 
lion ;—yet many of the people sit in darkness. These means 
of knowledge reach not all, and some of them are not the 
best means of communicating instruction. The facility it- 
self of knowledge, becomes to some a curse instead of a 
blessing. The press, for example, is a beneficent agent for 
good, yet who does not tremble before its appalling efficiency 
for evil! As before intimated, heresies in religion and poll- 
tics,—the most absurd and vicious systems of morality,— 
licentiousness in fact and in fiction, are as easily propagated 
as the most wholesome truth. We would not abridge its 
present freedom, yet we believe that it cannot be trusted, in 
acommunity not previously fortified by sound education. 
We believe that there is, after all, no patent road to learn- 
ing,—and, notwithstanding the vaunted progress of mind, 
and the multiplication of the means of knowledge, that 
there remains but one safe way to educate the people, and 
that is to send the school-master abroad, not the pedagogue,— 
not the vulgarian in mind and manners, but the enlightened 
gentleman and christian. 

To return now to our inquiry, with a view to a more spe- 
cific answer to the question, —How is knowledge, with bible 
influences, to be communicated to the people ? 2? How are all 
the people of Georgia to be instructed ! We answer, By the 
establishment of a judicious system of common schools by 
the State, and by the endowment and support of colleges by 
the religious denominations, upon the voluntary principle. 
We believe that what we call our poor school system, is 
wholly ineffectual, and our first recommendation to the Le- 
gislature would be to abolish it at once, and begin “de novo. 

We divide our answer into three propositions :—1. It is 
the duty of the State government to furnish education. 2. 
The education, thus furnished, should be common, that is, 
every child in the State, rich or poor, should be equally enti- 
tled to it, free of charge, as a political right inherent in the 
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people. 3. It is expedient that colleges and the higher 
means of learning be furnished by the people, through the 
agency of the religious denominations of the State. 

With us, government is a compact. The parties are, each 
citizen, as the indenture saith, “of the one part,” and all the 
remainder, of “the other part.” The only object of which is, 
the largest amount of happiness forthe whole. ‘To promote 
this end, certain agencies are created, to wit; the depart- 
ments of the Federal and State governments, clothed with 
powers so limited and defined, by specific grants and prohi- 
bitions, as not to interfere with each other,—all of which 
powers emanate from, and are subject to revocation by the 
people. 

The men who fill these departments, to wit; legislators, 
governors, presidents and judges, are merely trustees,— 
amenable to the will of the people,—holding no property in 
office,—with no privileges or immunities other than such as 
belong to every other citizen, except a few privileges well 
defined by law, which are necessary to a proper execution 
of the trust. Among the powers conferred by the Constitu- 
tion of Georgia, adopted in 1777, is the power to erect 
schools in each county at the general expense. ‘This Con- 
stitution, as amended, provides that “the arts and sciences 
shall be promoted in one or more seminaries of learning,” 
and directs the Legislature to “pass all necessary laws and 
regulations for carrying it (the Constitution,) into full effect.” 
Besides these provisions, having direct reference to public 
education, there is a general grantto the Legislature of 
power “to make all laws and ordinances which they shall 
deem necessary and proper for the good of the State,” which 
shall not be repugnant to the Constitution ;—so that the peo- 
ple of Georgia have clothed their agent, the Legislature, 
both specifically and in general terms, with power to pro- 
vide education for the people. This power has never been 
questioned, and it is referred to thus particularly, in order 
to show, not that the Legislature may establish common 
schools, but that it is the duty of the Legislature to establish 
them. ‘The people have declared their wi!l touching this 
matter,—they have not left public education merely within 
the discretion of their trustees,-but have instructed them. 
These provisions of the State Constitution, we hold to be 
not merely permissive, but mandatory. The people, in their 
compact of government, have, with wise forecast, charged 
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themselves with the burthen of educating their own chil- 
dren, and have commanded their agents to provide the ways 
and means of doing it. Are these provisions any less man- 
datory, than that, which declares in what courts the judicial 
power of the State shall be vested? And did not the Legis- 
lature respond, at once, to the command, and organize the 
courts? What could exempt her from the obligation of 
obedience? Nothing. And what can excuse her now from 
alike obligation in reference to education? Nothing. In- 
deed she has often recognized this obligation by attempts to 
fulfil it, yet not to the extent that we hope to show it is her 
duty to go. Whilst all enlightened citizens recognize the 
constitutional duty of the Legislature to erect public schools, 
there, notwithstanding, pervades the public mind, an unac- 
countable insensibility as to its importance. Men of enlarged 
and philanthropic views, alive to every other valuable moral 
enterprise, are strangely indifferent to this. They do not 
see, or if they do, do not feel, that this precedes all others, — 
overshadowing, in its huge proportions, every other legisla 
tive and social obligation. Is not public education “neces- 
sary and proper for the good of the State?” Is this a mooted 
point? If so, in what school of morals, polities or religion, 
is it mooted ? 

Where is the philanthropist who doubts the necessity of 
education to personal happiness,—or the statesman, to good 
citizens, or the political economist, to the wealth of the com- 
munity? ‘The charitable man would feed the starving 
body,—shall we not feed the starving mind! He would 
clothe the naked pauper, shivering in the blasts of winter,— 
shall he not clothe, with knowledge, the immortal spirit, wan- 
dering fitfully amidst the storms and night and posts of de- 
pravity and ignorance? How gladly does compassion shed 
upon the felon’s gloomy cell the vivid ri iy of noon ;—shall 
she not open, too, the windows of the soul, and admit the 
living light of knowledge? Who is the good Samaritan ? 
He who pours the oil and wine of truth into the wounds, 
which the fall has inflicted upon humanity. The politician 
wearies a nauseated constituency with interminable har- 
angues about the rights of the people, but cares not to afford 
that instruction which is alone conservative of liberty. 

The economist builds a road, or opens a river, or imposes 
a tariff, or incorporates a bank, or argues Jearnedly about 
the laws of trade—but wholly overlooks the wealth-crea- 
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ting power of cultivated mind, stimulating into fervid acti- 
vity the industrial energy of the people. The legislator 
burdens the statute book with enactments against crime, 
regardless of the restraining influences of moral culture. Is 
it not time that we all should learn, in reference to offences 
against the law, the homely adage, “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure?” What is wealth without edu- 
cation? It founds no public institutions,-—it dispenses no 
charities,—-it is not the patron of genius,—it does not encou- 
rage arts—it does not foster letters,—it confers no real dig- 
nity upon its possessor. What does it do? It feeds the 
appetites which the miser has in common with the brute, 
and a gloomy, ghoul-like passion for accumulation, which 
he has in common with no creature of God save his fellow 
misers. What is office without education? An elevation 
for the purposes of exposure, ridicule and contempt. What 
is a State without education? A field where riot and 
changes and rebellious revel—or else a foundation, upon 
which despotism plants her throne. If we wish to prevent 
the miseries of European pauperism, we must educate the 
people,—all the people. How it saddens the soul to witness 
the sufferings which the ingenuity of wealth occasions in the 
old world! A few men command all of good which wealth 
ean give. Alas, for the weary and wasted million! Alas, 
for toiling childhood, and drudging womanhood, and de- 
spairing manhood! The pride, monopoly and cruelty of 
aristocracy, and the undescribed abjectness of popular 
suffering, shake sometimes the faith of the strongest believer 
in the equity of the divine administration, and would eject 
the Almighty from the hearts of his people, but for that re- 
tributive world which his oracles reveal. A privileged aris- 
tocracy, itis true, is not compatible with our institutions 
jut they may, by possibility, be changed. Our statute 
against entails and the equal divisibility of prope rty among 
heirs, prevents the accumulation and transmission, for many 
successive generations, of large estates,—yet these wholesome 
provisions y be repe aled. When our population be- 
comes dense, and practical republicanism gives way, we 
may expect more of the inequalities which wealth creates. 
Education e qualises the distinctions of society, and it is, on 
that account, the duty of republican legislators to educate 
the people. The lowest pleasures of life are those of the 
senses,~-higher than these are the pleasures of intellect, and 
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higher than all are the pleasures of the moral sense. As 
sense prevails, man approximates to the brute,—as intellect 
and christian principle predominate, he rises towards angelic 
natures. To restrain the passions, is the first law of hap- 
piness—for their excesses occasion disease, melancholy, 
murder, and all crime. Man, enlightened, roams abroad at 
liberty, amid the manifold glories of earth and heaven ;— 
uncultivated, his imprisoned soul looks out through the in- 
terstices of its cell, upon some scarcely visible orb,—some 
straggling beam of light,—some patch of azure blue-—some 
fluttering leaf, or sickly wall-flower. How wide the differ- 
ence between Sir Isaac Newton and the Bosjeman ! between 
the citizen who can read, and him, who, however naturally 
endowed, is wholly unlettered! All admit the necessity « of 
education to the proper use of that greatest of all the privi- 
leges of American citizenship, the elective franchise. It is 
the duty of government to protect the citizen from foreign 
and domestic violence ;—how much more is its duty to pro- 
tect him from the violence of his own rampant and raging 
passions! It is the duty of government to protect him in 
the use of his property, that earthy pelf, which all esteem so 
desirable for independence ;--with what greater reason is it 
not its duty to protect him in the available use of that opu- 
lence of mind, which the Creator has bestowed as a trust; 
—of those gems of the soul, reason, imagination and memory, 
which, polished here, brighten and blaze through eternity ! 
It is the duty of the law to protect his character from the 
assaults of calumny ;—is it not also its province to defend 
his mind from the assaults of prej-dice and error? How 
carefully, in a thousand forms, does the law guard the bu- 
siness and the habitations and the personal freedom of the 
citizen! And what are these, without the wisdom and the 
cheerful spirit and the social charities of educated life? Not 
much, at best. Statesmen are too busy with externals,— 
with commerce, wealth, revenues, cities, towns and territo- 
ries; and neglect the inner man,—the mind. In pursuit of 
aggregated y MPN the y overlook pe -rsonal happiness. 
The »y legislate with reference to the nation. Should they 
not look more to that sweet and holy empire, the family cir- 
cle ?—the seat of love’s own sovereignty, when virtuous and 
cultivated, but a fountain of bitter waters, when left to the 
influences of ignorance and vice. Government, laws, the 
body,—are but | provisions of probation, designed by Provi- 
40 VOL. VIII.—No. 16. 
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dence as means of intellectual and spiritual purification, 
We are well aware, that the spiritual well being of man, is 
not usually considered as an object within the obligations 
of the statesman. This is left to the Church. Yet we are 
convinced, that as society approximates to that perfect state 
to which prophetic vision points, this will more and more 
be recognised, as the end of government. We do not assign 
to law-givers the province of the ministry, but we do main- 
tain, that, i in the light of revealed truth, the vocation of go- 
vernment, like that of John the Baptist, is to prepare th 


way for the gospel by all the means, which, in the eye of 


enlightene d reason, may hasten its universal reign. The 
time, we hope, is not very distant, when rulers and ruled,— 
constituency and representative,—will learn politics in the 
bible,—that is to say, when the duty and happiness of indi- 
vidual man, as revealed in that sacred book, shall inspire 
and prompt the legislation, and control the conduct, of States. 
Are we mistaken, when we say, that we see, in that na- 

tional moral sense, which, of late years, forbids wars of con- 
quest and ambition, the harbinger of this better day? When 
Georgia shall send the school-master to the door of every 
family in the State, with the bible in his hand,—then we 
shall hope, that the day of civil and social perfectibility is 
at hand ;—and not until that is done, shall we believe, that 
the government has fulfilled the obligations of its trust. 

if it be the duty of the government to educate the people, 

then our second proposition follows as a necessary conse- 

quence ; to wit, that it is the political right of the people to de- 
mand Aa stem right which appertains to all the people, 
without regard to distinctions of birth, wealth, or station. It 
isnotac harity, to be bestowed upon the poor,—but a right, 

accruing to all from the express provisions of the State 
Constitution, and the fundamental principles upon which 
our social system is founded. This, to our mind, is the 
grand idea, upon which any successful scheme of public edu- 
cation can be based. Like all great truths in science and 
morals, when the mind grasps it, in its length and breadth, 
it wears the aspect of sublime simplicity. We have only to 
cause it to be practically known, to make it useful. Place 
this right upon the same footing with the right of suffrage,— 
or of property, or of per rsonal protec tion; and the people 
would cherish it as sacredly, as they do those rights. Our 
efforts have been directed, mainly, to making provision for 
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the education of the poor. That the poor ought to be edu- 
cated by public means, is demonstrably true. This duty 
has its origin at a point anterior to human laws, and its sanc- 
tions are higher and stronger than those of State Constitu- 
tions. Its origin is as early as the revelations of heaven, 
and its sanctions are the retributions of ete rnity. It is, in 
fact, the charity of the bible. Property is a talent to be 
used for the good of all, especially for the benefit of the poor. 
The poor are here, in unde ‘r to exercise the benevolence and 
discipline the hearts of the rich. The poor have as perfect 
a claim for food, raiment and common education upon the 
rich, as the rich themselves have upon the estates they hold. 
The States of christendom very generally recognise this 
claim. Hence, poor-laws, alms-houses and poor schools, 
We regret to say, that this claim is no where perfectly satis- 
fied. Rich men, “nati consumere fruges,” very rarely recog- 
nise it. They, in most instances, esteem their estates their 
own, unencumbered with any obligation of charity,—their 
own to hoard,—-to pamper their lusts and feed their appe- 
tites——and their own to use, not unfrequently, for purposes 
of oppression. We have no hope of seeing this law of love 
perfectly fulfilled, yet it is our privilege to urge men to some 
approximation towards its fulfilment. Ifthe obligation to 
educate the poor, rests upon individuals by divine authority, 
then, upon the same authority, it rests upon government ; 
for we hold, that the organization of government, is but the 
strengthening of all the “moral oblig: tions which are already 
resting upon the individuals who make it. Besides, the poor 
owe allegianc e and personal service to the government, 
when public necessity requires that service, and are, there- 
fore, entitled to its protection,—protection from cold, hun- 
ger and ignorance. The demand which the people make 
upon their rulers, for the education of the poor, is but a di- 
rection as to the dispensation of the ir own charities,—it is 
prince ipal ls give to their agents. 
It is the voice of humanity, as rting its claim to relief from 
suffering,—it is the voice of God, enjoining the improve- 
ment of a talent derived from him. 


but an instruction which the 


But the State performs 
only part of her duty, when she educates the poor; she must 
also furnish the means of education to the rich, and leave 
them free to use them or not. In consideration of the taxes 
he pays,—of the service, intellectual and personal, which he 


is bound to render,—in consideration of all his obligations 
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as acitizen,—the State is bound to afford them to the rich 
man. If the State is entitled to the intellectual service of 
the citizen,—-if she has the right to appropriate his intellect 
in the cabinet, in the Legislature, or on the bench, to her 
use, she has the right to the full strength of that intellect. 
If the people are entitled to the service of educated mind,— 
they have the right to require its education. If the people 
are entitled to all the bliss that refined society bestows, then 
it is the duty of the government to refine society by educa- 
tion. If, again, the people are entitled to the benefits of in- 
tellectual ike in the production of wealth, they are 
entitled to that education which alone creates intellectual 
enterprise. The citizen may, or may not, be willing to pro- 
vide education for his children ;—it may, or may not, be 
practicable for him to do so ;—he may, or may not, avail him- 
self of the means which the State offers to his acceptance. 
Above all such considerations, stands his claim upon the go- 
vernment,—a claim based upon his character as citizen, and 
growing out of the obligations of the government as “parens 

patria.” 

A false pride often prevents the poor from accepting edu- 
cation, as a charity. We know, from actual observation, 
that this isthe case. They feel, wrongfully it is true, that 
the acceptance of a public charity is ‘humiliating. If they 
were persuaded, that what is offered is a right, and nota 
charity, they would not hesitate to accept it. The univer- 
sality of the privilege would destroy the prejudice of the 
poor against education. If it be a right,and men so esteem 
it, there is no danger of false delicacy in the exercise of it. 
It is characteristic of the freemen of this country, to use a 
right, just because it is such. The rich and the poor stand, 
at the ballot box, upon terms of perfect equality. So should 
their children sit upon the forms of the common school. 
The sons of the poor, and the sons of the rich man, are pre- 
pared, by elementary education, for the ordinary duties and 
the usual ple asures of life ;—the y are equal under the law ;— 
if their courses in life diverge at the door of the public 
school house, so let it be ;——the State has done her duty ; she 
leaves them there, to follow their respective destinies. The 
moral effect of the position we have here assumed, we think, 
cannot be calculated. That position cannot be understood 
by the common mass, until they see it and feel it in its prac- 
tical effects. But the wise and good, we know, can well 
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perceive its prodigious importance. Even in the monar- 
chies of the old world, this noble idea has been adopted with 
admirable effect,—as in Prussia. ‘There, not only does the 
government educate, to a useful extent, all the children, but 
it recognizes the right of constraining the parent to y ield 
his child to the public for instruction. The child, in Prussia, 
is due to the schools, as the services of the parent are due to 
the nation; and, if not willingly yielded, it is taken by pub- 
lic authority and put to school, This idea would not com- 
pert at all with our sentiments of liberty. It could not and 
ought not to be enforced. If it were practicable, it is still 
wrong in principle. For, upon no system of common edu- 
cation, would we destroy the means, ‘and there by the effect, 
of domestic instruction. It ig due to Prussia, however, to 
say, that bers is the best system of common schools, so far 
as we are informed, in the world. We would do well to 
profit by her wisdom in this respect. Next to the Prussian 
schools in excellence, are those of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Here, too, is practically carried out the 
doctrine, that instruction, at the public expense, is the poli- 
tical right of all the people. And most admirably does her 
system work. Her public schools, we have no doubt, are 
the most fruitful source of her wealth, and the most effective 
instruments of her high civilization. They, more than any 
thing else, have made the rocky hills which first met the eye 
of the Plymouth pilgrims, beautiful and fruitful gardens, and 
covered them with cities and towns and te mples of learning 
and of worship. 

Education is _ al, intellectual and moral. ‘The first 
and the last must be left in a good degree to parents,——the 
last by no means to them alone. The extent to which in- 
tellectual education should be carried by the State, we have 
before, in part, explained. The connection of religion with 
public ipateuation, has also been defined. The tree of 1gno- 
rance and that of knowledge, says Mr. Martin, bears the same 
fruit. Knowledge must be sanctified by virtue. We fe 
nay, we believe, ‘that any system whic h places the child en. 
tirely under public teac hers, would improve the mind at the 
expense of + heart. Into the public institutions should be 
infused the sweet and gentle influences of domestic training. 
The mother’s mission is, to inspire piety. We know of no- 
thing,—no, nothing in the whole range of human capability, 
which can supply the place of her hallowed teaching. It 
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is the mother who plants an enlightened moral sense in the 
character, as a sentinel, to guard it from false philosophy. 
How beautiful, and not wholly fanciful, is the idea, that the 
soul, the moral part of man, dwells in the maternal breast, 
and is thence transferred to the child, in holy vigils,—-in 
songs of love,—in oft renewed caresses, and in that aliment 
which flows from the surest and purest fountain that nature 
has opened ! 

In the execution of any system of common schools, the 
first thing to be considered is, the system itself. Any tem- 
porising action upon this subject, would be infinitely worse 
than no action at all. The enterprise, when renewed in 
Georgia, we trust, will be started upon correct principles,— 
some of which we have labored to exhibit. The founda- 
tions should be laid broad and deep,—so firmly bedded in 
correct principle, as not to be shaken by any after caprice 
of the people, instigated by the people’s “very good friends,” 
the demagogues. We have already said, that the common 
schools should be disconnected with the University. They 
will constitute, of themselves, a system of quite sufficient 
complexity and difficult detail. We are not left, in our 
choice of plans, to the uncertainty of inexperience. Our 
own attempts have taught us many things, at least, to be 
corrected. The press teems daily with discussions of the 
various schemes of instruction, prevailing in the States of 
this Union, and in the States of the old world. We have, 
before us, the splendid experience of Prussia,--the schools 
of Germany and Belgium and Scotland,—-of Massachusetts, 
New-York, Connecticut and Ohio—all most excellent. The 
way jis not without its guide marks,—it is even becoming 
“an old way.” Our business is not so much to originate, as 
to choose. Our system should be adapted to our sparse po 
pulation,—and in that sparseness lies one of the real diffi 
culties of the case,—a difficulty which, we hope, the crud 
bints of this article may aid in removing. 

The expense of a plan that would place a school within 
reach of all the families of the State, would be too onerous a 
charge for it now to bear. A good school in every county 
in the State, would, in fact, give the desired facility to a 
majority of families. This, as to the number of schools, 
would be a practicable and sufficient beginning. As the 
population becomes stable and dense, with a corresponding 
increase of the resources of the State, the number can be 
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increased, until every neighborhood is supplied. Provision 
for extension should be embodied in the fundamental laws 
of the organization. An object of the first importance, is to 
provide competent teachers, and the only way to procure 
such, is to educate them ourselves. We cannot import them, 
as we do a better breed of horses. Nature may make a po- 
et, but unaided, she never yet made a good teacher. No 
calling among us is more honorable.—none more useful and 
none more difficult to fill, than that of the instructor of 
youth,— none so seriously affects society. ‘To him belongs, 
in great part, the formation of character, and thereby the 
happy or bad formation of society. Profound scholarship, 
an even temper, imperturbable self control, patience, indus- 
try, knowledge of human nature and benevolence of spirit, 
are all necessary to a good teacher. Well may the teachers 
of youth exclaim, “Who is equal to these things?” There 
are more pretenders in this avocation, than in any other. 
The reason of it is found in the low estimate which parents 
themselves place upon the qualifications of their teachers. 
Men, who will not submit their plantations to an incompe- 
tent overseer,—submit their children to the vilest pedagogue, 
with scarcely an inquiry into his character and qualifica- 
tions. From this sweeping censure of the class, we exempt 
those many laborious and worthy men, who, unnoticed and 
unhonored in their humble vocation, are doing more to bless 
the land, than all, yes, absolutely adl, the politicians in it. 
Let them be encouraged, for some appreciate their labors, 
and verily they will have their reward, if not here, most 
certainly hereafter. In Prussia, men of the first abilities 
and the highest character, are diligently sought out and ed- 
ucated for teachers, and no teacher, who, in any particu- 
lar, proves unfit, is retained. What is the consequence? 
Their schools are the best in the world ;—their people are 
the most enlightened in Europe, and their teachers are hon- 
orable men,—men who stand before princes, and not before 
mean men. ‘To provide teachers, one normal school should 
be established and perpetually maintained, devoted to the 
education of teachers. This we hold to be indispensible, 
and, it is farther necessary, that the normal school should be 
under the management of able and experienced instructors, 
familiar with the business of teaching,—themselves a prac- 
tical illustration of the advantages of rare learning. Such 
a school should be devoted, not alone to the making of good 
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scholars, but also to the communication of the knowledge 
of the art of instruction. It will be perceived, that such an 
institution, after the first four years, would turn out a sup- 
ply, annually, of teachers equal to the wants of the whole 
State. Among other public advantages to be derived from 
an enlarged system of common schools, is this,—that they 
would afford employment toa number of young men, who, 
otherwise, would be without occupation. We apprehend 
there will be no difficulty in procuring suitable teachers for 
such a school. A good salary will command them from 
any point in the Union,—ability in any branch of the public 
service cannot be had, without ample remuneration. It is 
the best economy to pay well and secure the best ability, 
This school should be located at some central point, and 
those who are to be its pupils selected by the superintendant 
(of whom we have not yet spoken,) and admitted, after ex- 
hibiting the most satisfactory evidence of character and nat- 
ural fitness, for the end to which their education is to be di- 
rected, to wit, teaching. 

A school, equal, in its means, to the accommodation of as 
many children as might be at any time sent to it, we sug- 
gest, should be established by law, at each county seat, 
with asmall school library, fixtures, and the simple appa- 
ratus necessary for elementary branches. Utility in the pur- 
suits of common life, should be the criterion by which the 
studies should be selected. They should be presented by 
authority and taught to all alike. Among them are, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, astrono- 
my, elocution, rhetoric, logic, the evidences of christianity, 
the history of the United States, surveying, navigation, and 
a few of the first books of Euclid. We do not believe, ar- 
dently as we advocate, in a good education, a knowledge of 
the dead languages, that the State should make classical all 
her sons. ‘These, and all other branches of learning, not 
practically useful, we would leave to private choice and pri- 
vate means. From what has been already written, it is 
shown, that we give the very first place to the cultivation of 
the tinderstanding and the will. The power of self reliance 
and self control, is of more importance than the acquisition 
of knowledge. These, we suppose, are to be acquired, not so 
much by the study of a text book, as by the constant infu- 
sion, by oral communications,—of thought into the mind 
and correct motives into the soul. With reference to these 
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acquisitions, how vitally important it is, that the teachers be 
men of strong and pure intellectual and moral characters. 
For no pupil can be made, by the instructions of the school 
room, greater or better than his master. We have before dis- 
claimed religious denominational instruction,—-relying, for 
moral influences, upon domestic inculcation, the presence of 
the bible, and its use, as a reading book, and the general ef- 
fect of moral character in the teachers. We do, however, 
hold it indispensible, that every teacher should be a believer 
in the revelations of the Old and New Testament. If any 
thing be necessary to national prosperity and happiness, it 
is christianity, and, if the State owes any thing to the peo- 
ple, it is the maintenance of the only true faith. She may 
not require them to be Protestant or Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Methodist or Baptist; but she may, and she 
ought to require of them, that they be not infidel. 

In each county, school committees should be provided, 
selected from the most intelligent, the most public spirited 
and philanthropic meu of the community ;—their duties to 
consist in a general supervision of the school in their re- 
spective counties,—in attendance upon its examinations,—in 
searching for, and bringing into the school, the poor children 
of the county, and in a detailed annual report of the whole 
action of the school, during the year, to the general superin- 
tendant. 

At the head of the entire system, we would place one gen- 
eral superintendant,—a man of energy, real and eminent 
literary attainments, enthusiastic in his vocation, a pro- 
foundly attached patriot,—and one whom benevolence has 
taught the lesson of self sacrifice for other’s good. It is 
in vain to say, that such men are scarce. We admit it, but 
still there are many such even in Georgia,—men, who if 
paid an independant support, and stimulated by a reasonable 
prospect of doing good, and sustained by liberal and en- 
lightened legislation, would emerge from many a private 
station, to assume these onerous responsibilities. Without 
such an efficient head, we have no confidence in the success 
of any scheme whatever. The duties of such a position 
would leave neither time nor disposition for the pursuit of 
any other object. This, would be a field wide enough for 
the display of the most commanding abilities, and for the 
exercise of the most expansive benevolence,—an object 
grand enough to engross the most craving ambition,—a 
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work which might “fill an angel’s hands.” To him would 
belong the duty of a general superintendance, the disburse- 
ment of all funds appropriated for common schools, the 
proper application of them, the admission and amotion of 
teachers, the power of a visitor over the teaching, discipline 
and moral deportment of schools, the communication of ac- 
tivity and spirit into every detail of the system, and of light 
to the public relative to education. He should be required 
to keep an office at the seat of government, and a perfect re- 
cord of all his proceedings, subject to the inspection of the 
Legislature, through their committees, and should make an- 
nually to the Governor, to be laid before the Legislature, a 
report of the condition and yearly action of every school in 
the State, and of all expenditures made for the common ob- 
ject. With him might be associated an advisory body, to 
be called the Education Board, but without any final control 
over him. This officer corresponds to what is called the 
Minister of Public Instruction, in France. He is there a high 
State dignitary, or as we would say hevre, a cabinet officer ; 
and well does he deserve such distinction, and well do his 
duties deserve to be thus dignified. These, then, are out- 
lines of a system of common education, which we suggest 
to the wisdom and patriotism of our legislators, divines and 
public spirited gentlemen. They are but outlines, the fil- 
ling up of which, we are aware, requires an industry and 
wisdom to which we make no pretension, and more than all, 
amoral courage which can endure and defeat captious ca- 
vil, which can face and turn and lead the most violent op- 
posing currents of popular sentiment. Neither this, nor any 
other plan, can be carried out at once,—but it can be begun 
af once, and, sooner or later, pressed to a final triumph. 
The normal school proposed can, as we believe, be estab- 
lished at a cost of say $10,000, onl the county achools at 
the cost of $2,000 each; which would involve an appro- 
priation of $202,000. The salaries of teachers of the county 
schools, which we place at $1,000 each ; the salaries of two 
teachers of the normal school, at $2 2.000 each ; the salary of 
the superintendant, at $4,000; and all other expenses of the 
system annually, at $10,000, will make the yearly expense 
$110,000. To begin, therefore, the State must incur the 
expense of $202,000, and sustain, afterwards, the annual 
expenditure of $110,000. In this estimate, we pretend not 
to accuracy. We certainly do not overrate the cost of the 
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normal and county schools, including sites, houses, fixtures, 
a small school library and apparatus. Our fear is, that we 
fall below the actual cost. ‘The outfit we regard as nothing, 
compared with the importance of the object. The annual 
expenditure, considering the present and prospective re- 
sources of the State, is too small to excite the apprehension 
of the most grudging tax payers. The policy of the State 
unquestionably is , to repeal all existing laws upon the sub- 
ject of common schools, —gather up the fragments of her 
poor school and academic appropriations, and set apart, at 
once, with resolute firmness and energy, the money neces- 
sary to start the system, whether that be more or less than 
the sum estimated; and, when the debts of the State are 
paid, to create and invest asum, whose interest will pay the 
annual expenditure. ‘The debts of Georgia do not exceed 
$1,280,000, and her means are equal to its discharge at an 
early day ;—moreover, the public works for which this debt 
was created, when completed, will be worth vastly more than 
the debt. We cannot consider the State as really owing any 
thing, and her credit is as good now, as that of any State in 
the Union. Why not complete her magnificent rail-road, 
and pledge its income to the support of common schools ? 
How can the rulers of this day more signally benefit the 
people? This is the people’s own measure,—and if taxation 
be necessary to carry it out, we are mistaken in the character 
of our fellow-citizens, if they will not cheerfully pay the 
tax. However liable to party bias, to temporary deception 
by unfaithful party leaders, and however jealous of the ex 
ercise of the taxing power, yet the people of Georgia are 
willing to make sacrifices for really beneficial objects. They, 
however, must be informed of the reason of any extra drain 
upon their purses. There is a timidity which fears to offend 
a voter, a love of popularity and place, which shrinks from 
any responsible action,—a malign party influence, which 
exacts of the faithful, hostility to all the measures of the 
adversary, be they what they may. We estimate, at its full 
value, the power of selfishness and of ignorance, yet all ad- 
verse currents may be stemmed by the steady and combined 
exertions of good men of all parties. The ponderous pres- 
sure of truth, in its progress towards this most useful con- 
summation, will crush al] the impediments which lie in its 
way. 

A part of our plan of public instruetion, is the endowment 
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of colleges, by the christian denominations, upon what has 
been termed the voluntary system. Common schools are 
necessary to colleges, and the latter not less so to com- 
mon schools. This division of our subject we cannot now 
discuss, having, as we fear, extended this article already to 
too great a length. 


N. 


rv. VIIL—England under Seven Administrations ; by 
A. Fonsianaue. 3 vols. Bentley: London. 


Hoop, the prince of punsters, recently remarked that the 
type of the literary disease had become periodical ; and, in 
his witty way, announced an important fact; for the ten- 
dency of literary effort, has, of late, been more and more 
popular, not to say ephemeral,—until grave authors, who for- 
merly would have elaborated their materials in ponderous 
quartos, have been compelled to condense their ideas into 


the narrow compass of an article in Monthly or Quarterly 
Reviews. 

We area time-saving generation, regarding that commod.- 
ity in the light in which the old proverb has taught us to 
view it; viz., as money ;—and, although we appreciate and 
prize the advantages of knowledge, we desire to obtain it in 
the same hurried manner in which all our other pursuits, 
either of pleasure, or business, are prosecuted. Life is short, 
but speculation is long, and, therefore, the boy must be pushed 
through school and college with rail-road haste, and, with a 
brain full of crude and undigested information, be thrust 
into the ranks of an over-crowded profession,—or perched 
upon a high stool in a counting-house, to learn the shortest 
mode of acquiring wealth —which is “respectability” in all 
civilized countries ! 

We fear that knowledge is beginning to be considered, by 
the great bulk of practical men at least, as something rather 
ornamental than useful,—as subsidiary to laborious occupa- 
tion, and not in itself the great end and aim of human exer- 
tion;—and the pale student, delving with unwearied diligence 
into the depths of science, to be regarded as an idle vision- 
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ary,—a drone in the busy hive of society,—in the language 
of some of the political economists, who would reduce men 
to the level of thinking spinning-jennies,——an unproductive 
consumer! As though eating and working were the two 
only objects for which man, with his high powers and “large 
discourse of reason,” was placed in the midst of this won- 
drous world, 

“Knowledge made easy,” is the watchword now. Hence 
the great demand for compends, digests, cyclopedias and 
universal histories; in which the history of the world, 
from the creation to the last address of President Ty- 
ler, may be found, carefully compressed into one neat vo- 
lume, bound in calf,—the title-page containing testimonials 
of “distinguished professors.” All this is well enough for 
those who like it. We confess that we do not,—being so 
old-fashioned as to doubt both the wisdom and the utility 
of this cramming process,—and not believing in a popular, 
any more than a “royal road” to learning; which now, as 
formerly, is only to be obtained by long and continued labor, 
—by “studious nights and laborious days.” Nay, we advance 
astep farther, and boldly advance the opinion, (not lightly 
formed, nor willingly adopted,) that the present system is 

calculated to do much harm, by substituting a smattering of 
many sciences for a thorough knowle -dge of any one, —by 

exte ‘nding the area of superficial information, and making 
noodles wise in their own conceit, who would have been 
much more useful and agreeable, as honest, unsophisticated 
blockheads !—and, therefore, we deprecate all these “useful 
little books,” as great evils. It is curious, as well as instruc- 
tive, for a student to visit any extensive library, and mark 
the gradually decreasing. sc ale from ancient to modern au- 
t! horship,—from the ponderous, iron-clasped tomes of Cax- 
ton and Wynkyn-de-Worde, down to those fleeting ephe- 

mera of literature, the serial publications of the day, of 
which the flimsiness of the external covering, is often too 
true a type of the contents. 

Formerly, the production of a book was a grave and la- 
borious undertaking ; requiring a considerable ‘outl: ay of ca- 
pital for its mechanical preparation, and ushered into the 
world with a slow solemnity, anxiously anticipated by 

eager scholars, expec ting its avatar. Hence, for the prepa- 

ration of these early tomes, the “vigintt annorum lucubra- 

tiones,” were not esteemed too much. The hoarded stores of 
4l VOL. VIIL—nNo. 16, 
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antiquity were ransacked for their authorities, and the dis. 
coveries of art and science made tributary to their theme, 
Vain and futile, as much of their labor seems now to us to 
have been, and puerile as many of their prejudices now ap- 
pear, yet we cannot recur to these relics of the olden time, 
without admiring the manly zeal and energy with which 
they met and grappled with difficulties, the very thought 
of which, appals the soul of the modern student—for book- 
making had not then become, what it now emphatically is— 
a trade,—and authors had other objects in view, than the 
mere making of a book that would sell. 

As hinted above, the form of the book, in earlier times, 
was somewhat of a guaranty for the solidity of iis contents, 
He were a daring trifler, indeed, who would venture to 
enclose his trivialities in one of those ponderous frames of 
wood and leather, which frown upon us in old libraries; 
but “nous avons changé tout cela.” The ponderous size, the 
iron clasps, the heavy covers, have been superseded by the 
light fluttering leaves, which hold together only long enough 
to be carelessly skimmed over, and then are scattered to the 
winds,—as light and valueless as the withered leaves of na- 
ture’s annuals in the autumnal time. Authorship, too, has 
undergone a change as thorough and as striking. ‘To pre- 
pare a volume, requires no study now. Any pert scribbler, 
who subscribes to a circulating library, may, with the as- 
sistance of his Lempriere, and a file of old Reviews, con- 
coct his volumes,—make his bricks with others’ straw,—and, 
by a judicious display of second-hand quotations, build up 
the fabric of his literary reputation. But the demand for 
labor-saving processes does not stop here. “Reading for the 
million” embraces other languages than our own,—the clas- 
sics must be rendered into the vernacular, in expurgated 
editions for the use of families. Further than this, the litera- 
ture of modern Europe is domesticated with us, in the form 
of cheap literal translations,—a process, very similar to that 
of the blundering waiter, who decanted the champagne into 
goblets to be ready for use; since the subtle essence of an 
author’s spirit exhales and evaporates in the transition from 
one language to another, totally different, perhaps, in idiom 
and construction,—thus deceiving the reader, by presenting 
him with a skeleton, instead of the living and breathing 
beauty, whose praises he has so often heard. Itis an injus- 
tice to the reader, whose ideal thus is marred,—it is a still 
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greater injustice to the author, whose work is thus traves- 
tied and deformed. Take, for example, the popular English 
translation of any celebrated French work; how vapid, 
turgid, and unmeaning does it appear! Look at Rousseau’s 
Confessions, in its English dress—where the wild, impas- 
sioned rhapsodies of the fervid Frenchman are transformed 
into sickly sentiment and turgid bombast,—the genius of 
the one language, admitting of flights of fancy and loftiness 
of expression, which, literally rendered, become pure non- 
sense in the other. Or, to come nearer down to our own 
times, do we not now behold the “reading public” monthly 
agonized, by the weak dilution of Eugene Sue’s French hor- 
rors into washy American; and this, too, while many na- 
tive authors are pining in obscurity, because of the want of 
native feeling on the part of this same public, féasting 
so eagerly on this refuse and garbage of the sewers and 
sinks of Paris, raked up by a speculating roué, whose vices 
have constituted much of his capital; whose genius is the 
more to be dreaded, because acting as the minister of sen- 
sual passion, and whose ideal of female excellence stamps 
him as unworthy to approach the presence of a virtuous 
woman ! 

But if our countrymen, like maay of our fine country wo- 


2 


men, will prefer the foreign article to the domestic, in tic2- 
ven’s name, let them take the genuine and original, not a pal- 
try imitation,—the real cook, or the real Count—not the 
vapid translation, nor the Italian barber. Let them study 
the language in which the book is written, and then applaud ; 
but let them not smack their lips, with approving gusto, over 
the juice of Northern gooseberries, mistaking it for genuine 
champagne. 

If we turn from the literary taste, to the literary produc- 
tions, of our countrymen, the prespect is not much more en. 
couraging. As regards manual labor, they are industrious 
enough. There is no amount of that which they will shrink 
from,—nor from mental labor, which leads to immediate 
and profitable results. Our rail-roads already extend the 
entire length of our country from North to South, and the 
scheme of connecting the Atlantic and Pacific, by the same 
means, is now seriously contemplated. With us, from 
the conception to the execution, is but a step. Yet, this is 
the sole direction, which the thought and labor of the coun- 
try take. Roads, bridges and ferries are the burdens 
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of our song ;—while to mental culture, for its own sake,— 
to the elevation of man’s immortal part, and the spread of 
an enlarged public intelligence,—to all that appertains to 
the be autify ing of our daily wants,—to sculpture, music, 
painting and architecture,—our people are cold, sluggish, in- 
different, if not contemptuous. 

These remarks are not prompted by any want of national 
feeling on our part, for we consider them equally applicable 
to all other countries, the people of which possess a large 
share of political freedom. France and Germany, it is true, 
do exhibit proofs of intellectual activity and recondite re- 
search ; yet, in the former, it cannot be considered asa 
new impulse, but rather, as the dying agitation of her revo- 
lutionary period,—the swell of the waves on the subsiding 
of the storm,—while in the latter, it may be accounted for 
by the want of any other vent for intellectual activity, un- 
der the torpid despotism of an absolute government. The 
researches of the German philosophers, moreove 4? are ren- 
dered useless to the great majority of persons, by being 
locked up in a peculiar jargon, unintelligible to the uninitia- 
ted, and varying with each particular system. Yet we do 
owe much to Germany for the impulse given to literary 
production, during the last thirty years, by her poets and ro- 
mancers,—at the head of whom, stand the stately figures of 
Goethe and Schiller, familiarized to English readers by the 
labors of Carlyle and Shelley, fit cup-bearers for such im- 
mortals ! 

England, our literary step-mother, has been in a very tor- 
pid state for the last few years. Original production, du- 
ring that time, has been at a most lamentable discount— 
less even than in America; for, while we can boast of the 
historical researches of Prescott, Bancroft, Sparks, Irving, 
and many others, who have all produced standard works, 
we can recal but one name of similar repute in Great Bri- 
tain, in the same field_—that of Archibald Alison; while 
France can point to her Thierry, Thiers, Guizot and Miche- 
let; and Germany, to her indefatigable Ranke, Reaumur, 
Niebuhr, and others of kindred renown. Mackintosh was 
the last of English historians, and his works, unfortunately, 
are but torsos,—the perfection of the fragments only increas- 
ing our regret for the unfinished condition of the whole. 
Mr. Alisen ’s philosophical romance is the only historical at- 
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tempt, subsequent to his valuable, but imperfect, contribu- 
tions to his country’s history, 

Of small poetasters, however,—piping linnets about Par- 
nassus, such as Tennyson, Milne, Procter, et id omne genus, 
diluted Wordsworths on a smal! scale——there have been 
sufficient, and more than sufficient ; but of bold, strong wri- 
ters of racy English, there has been, and continues to be, a 
lamentable deficiency. Thomas Carlyle, who, properly, be- 
longs to the last generation, is the only book-maker among 
them. The rest are all either review writers, or connected 
with the daily press,—which now enlists many of the readi- 
est pens and soundest heads, on both sides of the water. 
“Great is journalism,” said Carlyle, and well might he say 
so, for through that channel, in ‘Great Britain, have flowed 
the choicest contributions to her current literature, during 
the last quarter of a century. He, who would seek the chef 
d'oeuvres of that period, must, of necessity, turn to the earlier 
numbers of the Edinburgh and London Quarterly Reviews ; 
and he will then be convinced, that “there were giants In 
those days.” There he will find the surly stre »ngth of Gif- 
ford,—the slashing sarc asm of Brougham,—the polished ease 
of Jeffrey—the stately eloquence of Coleridge,—the pon- 
derous learning of Southey,——the elaborate mosaic of De 
Quiney,—the facile pen of Scott,—the sparkling paradoxes 
of Hazlitt, and others e qual in genius, though not in renown. 
Nor should the Foreign and Westminster Reviews pass un- 
noticed, containing, as they do, many valuable essays, from 
such pens as Bowring’s, Martineau’s, Mill’s, Bentham’s, Sad- 
ler’s, ete. 

Later still, the student will pause entranced, to listen 
where Lockhart, Wilson and the Shepherd, in the spark- 
ling Blackwood, pour forth inexhaustible vollies of wit, 
humor, pathos, philosophy and fun, which glitter, like so 
many lustrous stars, in the azure vault of the “star studded 
Noctes Ambrosiane.” Nor, in this has ty and p ssing no- 
tice, should tribute be withheld from one, the life anc d soul 
of the periodical literature of his day, whose benevolence 
was only equalled by his wit, and whose shovel hat covered 
an ever active brain,—need we mention the name of Sid- 
ney Smith, the witty canon of St. Paul’s, “a man of infinite 
jest,” but, alas! like Mercutio, “a grave man now.” If he 
did deal roughly with the “drab-colored men of Pennsylva- 
nia,” he had ample provocation, losing, at the same time, his 
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confidence and his cash. But they have continued to outwit 
him, even beyond the grave, since “one of the drab-colored 


men” has made a profitable speculation out of a reprint of 


his essays ! 

But even the well-springs of literature seem to be dried 
up now. The want of a good current literature,—of the 
materials, even, for contemporary criticism, and the total 
dearth of all new production,--is proven by the recent re- 
publication of these very old essays, in collected form, and 
the vamped-up criticisms upon these old critiques, which 
have formed the staple of the English Quarterlies of late ;-- 
and these hashes of cold meats have been served up, in 
dearth of some warmer and fresher viands. 

But the greatest triumph of literary resurrection had yet to 
be made. The flies in amber had been exhibited to us,—it 
was reserved for the present time to embalm the mites,--to 
embody, in three substantial volumes, on good fine paper, in 
the form and semblance of a solid book, a series of the lead- 
ing editorials of a daily newspaper, (the London Examiner,) 
extending over a period of ten years, under the sounding 
title of “England under Seven Administrations!” and, 
stranger still, the volumes really do constitute very pleasant 
and piquant reading for a summer’s afternoon, though we 
have found more of puns, than of politics, contained in them. 
After this feat of book-making, the London publishers may 
well, in their own line, vie with the chefs of a Parisian cui- 
sine, who can serve up a good substantial dinner, of three 
courses, out of dock-weed and the rump-steak of an old 
charger! These three volumes, however, are really very 
amusing ; although, in the apparently most sportive flights, 
there is a drop of venom deposited on the fine sting of the 
sarcasm, which festers and corrodes the spot to which it is 
applied. 

Like Thomas Hood and Sidney Smith, Mr. Fonblanque 
is an inveterate jester. This propensity often leads him 
into the error of marring, with untimely facetiousness, some 
grave train of serious reasoning; but, for the most part, he 
keeps this faculty under very good control, and uses it only 
as subordinate to the main object. In this line, we think 
him entitled to stand next to the two famous wits, above al- 
luded to; and this, of itself, is no small distinction, in a field, 
where there are so many competitors,—for facetiousness 
seems the order of the day. Grave Judges crack their dry 
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rit jokes on the bench,—criminals joke on their way to the gal- 
ed lows,—bridegrooms, on their way to the hymeneal altar,— 
of briefless barristers, on the remote prospect of contingent 
cases,—Mexico, on the subject of making war against Tex- 
led as——Great Britain on that of acquiring Oregon,—-while our 
he Northern brethren, the abolitionists, are performing the prac- 
tal tical joke of stealing our property while preaching philan- 
'e- thropy ! 
nd Mr. Fonblanque’s jokes, following these precedents, are 
ch predicated on the very unpromising subject of English Re 
-— form, which tas been considered an excellent joke by the 
In “nobility and gentry of that kingdom,” for a long time, but 
which now begins to look rather serious. But we will al- 
0 low his wit, as Prentice says of Mr. Clay’s mouth, “to speak 
it for itself,” by extracting a few passages, as samples of the 
0 tone and spirit of the whole. Before doing sO, however, it 
n may not be amiss, briefly to sketch an outline of his per- 
- sonal history ; for though his name has been familiar to the 
) public, for many years, as leading editor of “The Examiner,” 
J yet he has dwelt on our mind, merely as the unbodied ab- 


straction of an editor, mysteriously shrouded under the ora- 
cular “we.” 

From that clever, but gossipping book, “Horne’s New 
Spirit of the Age,” we learn, that Mr. Fonblanque commen- 
ced his career as a law student, in the chambers of that eru- 
dite leviathan of special pleading, Mr. Chitty ; the terrors of 
whose name, are familiar to all students of that science ; and 
who, from the covers of his works, might collect a sufficiency 
of the raw material, to follow the advice of Fauconbridge, 


“In hanging a calf-skin on his recreant limbs.” 


But he was unable to inspire his pupil with the same love 
of black-letter, which animated his labors,—for that pupil had 
a hankering after literary composition, and his success in 
this line was so complete and flattering as to disgust him 
with the slower triumphs of the bar. Wisely following the 
natural bent of his genius, he deserted the profession and 
attached himself to the press, of which he is, at present, one 
of the most distinguished ornaments. 

Yet, there can be little doubt, that his fitness for the latter 
station was enhanced by his apprenticeship to the former, 
since there is something enlarged and elevated in that study, 
and the habits of inquiry and thought which it awakens, 



















developing the faculties and strengthening the discipline ;— 
and, the mental discipline acquired in the lawyer’s office, 
may be traced in the clearness and force with which a ques- 
tion is stated, or a fallacy refuted, in the articles to which we 
are now calling attention. 

It has become fashionable, of late, to rail at lawyers, as 
unfitted for legislation, by the deference for forms and pre- 
cedents exacted by the profession,—but we would fortify the 
opposite position by the strong authority of Edmund Burke,— 
certainly well qualified to judge,—who thus express himself 
in relation to Lord Grenville: 


“He was bred to the law, which is, in my opinion, one of the first 
and noblest of human sciences ;—a science, which does more to 
quie ken and invigorate the understanding, than all other kinds of 
learning put together:—but which is not apt, except in persons very 
happily born, to open and liberalize the mind exactly in the same 
proportion.” 


Mr. Fonblanque falls within this exception, for he was 
“happily born,” enjoying the advantages of intellectual cul- 
ture and refined association, while he was not long enough 
conversant with the business details of the profession, to 
contract an undue reverence for precedents,—and, hence, 
he is a good example of the truth of Mr. Burke’s remark. 

“The condition-of-England-question,” as Cariyle, in his 
quaint way calls it, is one of great and absorbing interest at 
the present moment,—and we, therefore, rejoice at the pos- 
session of such a body of testimony as these volumes inel- 
dentally present, not in elaborate expositions, but in casual 
allusions to the existing wrongs and abuses, committed and 
sustained by the nobility and people. 

From the political articles of the leading Quarterly Re- 
views, we obtain a knowledge of the movements of parties, 
but colored by the prejudices of the faction whose organ 
the Review may be,—for each of these is the well known 
and acknowledged mouth-piece of a party in the State,—and, 
the same measure is made to present a very different aspect, 
when viewed through the London Quarterly, the Edin- 
burgh, or, the Westminster Reviews. Impartiality is not to 
be expected from those party organs ;—but the editor of an 
independant journal, like Fonblanque, devoting himself to 
the popular cause, and striking bol« ly at all abuses proceed- 
ing from any quarter, finds it to his interest fearlessly to 
proclaim the truth, The people are his party,—their interests, 
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his,—-and, hence, more correct information as to the practical 
working of the government, may be obtained from this 
source, than from forty eloquent articles in the Quarterlies, 
lauding, or assailing Lord John, or Sir Robert, but utterly 
unmindful of the “vulgar.” 

Many, “admire the plumage,” (to use the forcible image 
of Paine,) “but forget the dying bird!” It is the bird, 
which enlists the sympathies of Fonblanque. He is not ab- 
sorbed in the admiration of the fine speeches and patriotic 
professions of eloquent members at St. Stephens, fresh from 
their clubs and ball-rooms,—but he dedicates his attention 
to the hunger and nakedness of the toiling myriads, whose 
labors purchase this luxurious ease,—in one word, e Is a 
friend to the people. 

In his preface to the collection, written in 1836, he thus 
explains his aims and objects, as well as his labors in the 
popular cause, and the success with which they had been 
attended : 


“The subjects discussed, are chiefly the political questions and 
events which have occupied the attention of the country, under the 
seven administrations that have had their terms of power within the 
last ten years. The tory party was compact, and, apparently, un- 
shaken in power, even towards the end of the Liverpool administra- 
tion ;—the Test Acts were unrepealed ;—the Catholics were excluded 
from the Legislature ;—slavery existed in our colonies ;—the prestige 
of the perfection of the law was unbroken, and the sanguinary cha- 
racter of the criminal code unmitigated. The Corporations were 
sinks of corruption. A few individuals nominated nearly half the 
members of the House of Commons, and a Parliamentary Reformer 
was, in common acceptation, another word for a visionary.” 


This is a strong, but by no means a flattering picture of 
the “good old times,” so lauded by Blackstone & Co. But 
he proceeds thus :— 


“The Lords may obstruct legislation, but the tide of opinion rises 
in spite of them, and, within the last ten years, not a foot of ground 
has been lost by the Reformers ;—there is not, indeed, a single ques- 
tion involving popular principles, which has not made its advances 
in the public mind. The doors of the Lords may be closed against 
the demands of reason and justice, but the intelligence of the people 
is ever open to them. Majorities in the Commons may resist Peer- 
age reform, and still hold out against the Ballot, the repeal of the 
Septennial Act, amendment of the Franchise, the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws, the abolition of any tax upon information, a thorough 
reform of the Church ; but against all obstacles, these questions are 
making their advances to their triumph.” 
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The views and designs of the rational Reformers in Great 
Britain, are clearly and distinctly defined in the following 
para; graphs :— 


“The object with which organic and other changes are advocated 
in the following papers, is to establish the popular “control, necessary 
to an honest stew: irds ship in the State.—or, in other words, to obtain 
securities for the exercise of the governing powers, in accordance 
with the people’s sense of their interests. All good Reformers, re- 
pudiate any principles, which do not tend to the | security of property 
and the freedom of ind: stry, —but, the y maintain that public property 
is entitled to the same respect as private property, and that the best 
guarantee for its safety, is to multiply the number of intelligent guar- 
dians of it. Wisely says the philosophic Tocqueville, that the most 
powerful, and, perhaps, the only means of interesting men in the 
welfare of their country, is to-make them partakers in the govern- 
ment ;—at the present time, he adds, civic zeal seems inseparable 
from the exercise of political rights, and the number of citizens will 
be found to augment, or, decrease in Europe, in proportion as their 
rights are extended. 


The scven administrations of which he treats are these :— 
First, of Canning and Goderich, 1827-28: second, of Wel- 
lington, 1828-30: third, of Grey, 1830-34 : fourth, of Mel- 
bourne, 1834; fifth, of Interregnum, 1834 : sixth, Peel, 
1834-35: seventh, Melbourne, 1835- -36, —embracing, in all, 
a period of ten years 

On the secession of the seven Ministers from Mr. Can- 
ning in 1827, he thus comments :— 


“Explanation has been the order of the week; the seven have 
made their respective defences, in which they assure us, upon their 
words of honor, that their simultaneous government was purely ac- 
cidental,—and, that they leaped to the same conclusion at the same 
time, and from their several places, without any kind of concert or 
agreement among themselves. It was, Stoned question, the most 
original thing they ever did in their lives, and the only action ser- 
viceable to the put blie, which five out of the seven ever performed. 
In this view of the matter, it is not a little grievous that they should 
be blamed for it, and we cannot deny that their predicament is alto- 
gether one of peculiar and singularly complicated disgrace. To go 
out, was the most meritorious step they could take, and yet they have 
contrived to go out in such a manner, as to make their first service 
to the public also their crowning offence against honesty. Discord 
was long the reproach of their administration, and concert is now 
the accusation they have to repel! Incapacity has, for many a day, 
been imputed to them, and, in their very last act, they would fain dis- 
avow “any common understanding!” Alas! never, surely, were 
there more unlucky dogs! They have retired from the councils of 
their sovereign in the spirit, and with the felonious design of burglars 
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breaking into his cabinet,—their harmony has never appeared but in 
intrigue,—and, “any common understanding” was never imputed to 
them, except in a conspiracy against the sovereign and the people.” 


The epigrammatic turns of the above, and the stinging 
antithesis, cannot escape the most careless observer! It is 
strong and effective writing, and must have caused the 
“galled jades to wince,” to whom the lash was so unspar- 
ingly applied. It shows the license, too, allowed to the En- 
glish press,—which is still further indicated by the next 
quotation we shall make, which is levelled at the two high- 
est personages of the realm,—the King, and the “keeper of 
his conscience,” as the Lord Chancellor is styled : 


“As straws show the set of the wind, we regret to see, by the news- 
papers, that his Majesty presented Lord Eldon with a vase on his 
retirement,—when the little old man of the island, in a moment of 
intoxication, relaxed his gripe of the long-abused Sinbad, lost his 
seat and fell to the ground ;—Sinbad did not, in token of his regard, 
give him the cup, but he took up a stone and beat his brains out, lest 
he should betray more men! Practically speaking, we would not 
desire his Majesty to imitate this example, because it may not be ex- 
actly the court etiquette, that the King should break the head of the 
late Lord Chancellor; but, typically speaking, the precedent is a 
good one, and that which ought to have been imitated in a case 
strictly analogous. One thing, only, can reconcile us to the gift of 
the cup, and, that is the assurance, that it was presented as the 
stirrup-cup of old, on parting, and, with these words only of kind- 
ness,—‘Eldon, | love thee well, but never more be officer of mine.’ ” 


The haughty Chancellor must indeed have deeply felt 
these stinging and scoffing words, which his conscience 
must have told him he well deserved ; for a more pliant too] 
of arbitary power,—a more willing lackey to selfish tyran- 
ny,—and, a more inveterate enemy to popular rights and 
privileges, never sat upon the wooisack than John, Lord 
Eldon,—“who bent the pliant hinges of the knee, that thrift 
might follow fawning.” 

The sketches of Lord Eldon and Vice Chancellor Leach, 
the doubting superior, and the undoubting deputy, are well 
and truly drawn, and will richly repay perusal. They are 
to be found at the 55th page of the first volume. We have 
not space to insert them here. The same may be said of 
the biographical notice of Paul Louis Courier, in every 
respect aremarkable man, and in none more so, than in his 
philosophic contempt for military glory, at a time when all 
France seemed deranged on that point. We next select, from 
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this rich repertory of good things, a description of “a Pam- 
phlet of the old school,”—-which may not inaptly be applied to 
some addresses and messages, proceeding from high sources, 
which we remember to have met with : 


“A Pamphlet of the old-fashioned style, is a composition of much 
circumlocution, and a sort of stuff which is best known by the name 
of Palaver:—it isa thing of stateliness and decorum, and two or 
three ideas pass slowly and solemnly along in a procession of wind- 
ing phrases. The author dances a literary minuet, as it were, before 
the public,—leading out his subject,—bowing to it,—putting on and 
taking off his hat,—flourishing now a leg and now an arm,—and mo- 
ving over avery small space of ground with a very vast ceremony 
and parade of action,—all wonderfully imposing and unspeakably 
tedious to behold.” 


Speaking of Lord Goderich, in 1828, he thus forcibly and 
wittily explodes the common cant, that would set up private 
merits as an apology for public inefficiency. 


“His very amiabilities have, it is affirmed, been auxiliary to this 
unhappy result;—‘private vices,’ says Mandeville, ‘are frequently 
public benefits.” We are almost tempted to maintain the converse, 
and to hold that private virtues are often public mischiefs! George 
the Third’s constancy to his wife, and his shoulder of mutton, his 
taste for regularity and science, and the blameless tenor of his do- 
mestic life, enabled him to plunge us into wasting, unjust and unne- 
cessary wars? Had he kept various concubines, and dined off French 
dishes at nine o’clock, the people would have had a lively perception 
of the depravity of his politics, and an intimate persuasion of their 
wrongs. As it was, he soared to heaven between the legs of mutton 
and the arms of his wife. Two o’clock dinners and conjugal fidelity, 
procured the remission of his political sins and his canonization as 
a fRoyal Saint! How dearly we have paid for his mutton and his 
marital virtue !” 


There occurs, in one of the Essays of Macauly, a passage 
precisely similar to this in tone and sentiment,—‘“which is 
the Justice ? and which the thief ?” 

The following, are two short specimens of the mode in 
which he dissolves a pompous and turgid Reviewer: 


“All the force of the article lies in its diction, which, imitated from 
the best old English style, anterior to the age of Anne, gives a man- 
ner of strength that disguises the feebleness of the ideas. Thus in 
some plaisances, we see a quaintly ornamented gothic building, 
which, on closer scrutiny, proves to be a dairy,—and affords, under 
the imposing forms of antiquity, skimmed milk, curds, and whipped 
syllabub.” 
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Again, treating of a Reviewer, who affected much logical 
precision, he says :— 


“Had Newton been a man after the Reviewer’s own heart, when 
the apple fell on his head, he would have asked, not “how is it?” but 
“what Is it?” and his understanding responding, “an apple ?” he would 
have next considered the goodness of its quality, ané would probably 
have eat it, instead of digesting the doctrine of gravitation.” 


The following remarks are so just and true, and so uni- 
versally applicable to the new rich of every country, that 
we cannot forbear quoting them. Their application is as 
universal as human nature : 


“Our own observation has led to the conclusion, that the smaller 
gentry are, for the most part, sycophantly subservient to the great. 
They do not make their stand upon their own titles to consideration, 
(either belonging to wealth or moral worth,) but rely, for consequence, 
on the mere countenance of the class above them. For this pitiful 
object, there are thousands ready to waive their independence. It is, 
indeed, an especial misfortune of England, that the new rich do not 
conceive the high point of pride of constituting in themselves a new 
power ;—but, on the contrary, are content to seek consequence by 
swimming in shoals in the wake of the aristocracy. The two idola- 
tries which corrupt us morally and politically, in all ranks between 
luxury and labor, are mammon worship and fashion worship. These 
“cults” are, generally, to be found in the same house,—the man of 
business sets up a temple to riches in his own breast,—and his wife, 
his daughters, his sons, prostrate to fashion and compel his conform- 
ity, though the pride of mammon, which is great, should resist the 
propitiatory sacrifices to the other idol.” 


He thus boldly speaks of hereditary legislators :— 


“A hereditary chamber of legislation is altogether a sin against 
policy,—as it is an irresponsible power, independent both of the king 
ind of the people,—and, thus peculiarly solicited to pursue its own 
imaginary interests, with a reckless indifference to the common good. 
Such is the tendency of the institution, according to the laws of hu- 
man nature,—and, we have almost as abundant example of the 
eflect, as of the phenomenon that trees grow upward, spreading 
themselves out to the enjoyment of air and sunshine.” 





In a paper on the subject of representation, among many 
other just and forcible remarks, occur the following, which 
seem to us to condense into a nut-shell the argument on the 
right of instructing representatives, extracted from the Trea 
tise of Mr. Bailey on that subject : 

“In that admirably reasoned work,’ says Mr. Fonblanque, ‘the 
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pith of the question is thus penetrated.’ If you, the constituents, will 
not trust the business of examination to the Supreme Assembly, do 
it avowedly yourselves,—and, let that Assembly meet, merely io re- 
gister, or enact, what you have decided upon ;—but, if you devolve 
the task of examination on a deliberative body, do not commit the 
absurdity of determining for it the result to which it must come.” 


We commend this nut for the cracking of some of our 
political quidnuncs, who would make the representative of 
a free people the only slave among them,—by converting 
him into the mere puppet and mouth-piece of instruction, 
passed at town meetings by pot-house politicians and village 
demagogues,—from whose clutches good Lord deliver us ! 

There are many other extracts, which we would gladly 
make, did space admit of our doing so,—since the book has 
not been republished in this country, and the English edi- 
tion is costly and scarce. Might we venture to recommend 
to one of our publishers at home to venture a reprint,—that 
is, if their sense of right permits them, without the author's 
authority so todo. It would, certainly, find a place in the 
library of every politician and man of letters, though it 
might be “caviare to the general.” We merely throw out 
the suggestion, for the benefit of those who may feel disposed 
to take advantage of the absence of copyright between the 
two counrties speaking the same language. ‘The articles on 
“Justice and Mercy,” “Liberty and Licentiousness of the 
Press,” ‘Game preserving and Man destroying,” are parti- 
cularly able,—as well as many more on kindred topics, 
which the taste of the reader will soon detect. We cannot 
refrain from a few extracts from the paper headed, “States- 
men as they are, and Statesmen as they ought to be.” It is 
a commentary on a statement made in the Edinburgh Re 
view, which, in speaking of Burke, had used the following 
words :— 


“He was a politician by trade, a professional statesman. There 
is no such craft recognized in this State. All our institutions are igno- 
rant of it,—all our institutions averse to it,—nor is there one of a 
British statesman’s functions, which may not be conjoined with the 
cares of an industrious life.” 


On this proposition, Fonblanque thus indignantly and bit- 
terly comments : 


“This last sentence contains the very essence of quackery. It 
may be sold wi. . the stamp of the Edinburgh Review on it, as ‘the 
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Dunce’s Cordial, or, a real comfort to the idle and ignorant of both 
Houses of Parliament? The corollary is, that there is no political 
science,—that the conduct of the affairs of a nation is a mere elegant 
pastime to a gentleman of a certain station in life, who has more pro- 
fitable, or, personally agreeable pursuits for the occupation of his 
more valued hours. The idler, who has bent all the powers of his 
mighty mind to the selection of a coat or a cabriolet, may apply with 
sufficient success the residue of the day to the toils of the statesman 
in the House of Peers! The merchant, whose brain has been addled 
with the business of his counting-house, has merely to rise from his 
desk and to pass to St. Stephens’, au fait of the most complicated 
questions that can be submitted to the consideration of the legisla 
tor. The lawyer has only to close his briefs, and be at once ready 
for the budget, for ‘there is not one of a British statesman’s functions 
which may not be conjoined with the cares of an industrious life ?’ 
True! too true! that is, of a British statesman’s fuctions, who is, 
commonly, no statesman at all. When we can do just as much as 
suits our convenience, duties are seldom onerous,—and, when they 
are utterly undefined, we may take credit for their exact perform- 
ance, and marvel at their exceeding easiness,—that is, if the simpli- 
city and credulity of the world be at all proportioned to our impudent 
assurance. Gentlemen indeed of a certain order, are all heaven-born 
statesmen,—no devotion of time, or labor, is necessary for their qua- 
lification :—Senators they are, de facto statesmen. 

“Had Caleb Quotem, the renowed factotum, added M. P. to his 
various more useful callings,—he would, doubtless, after his painting, 
glazing, auctioneering, speechifying, almanacking, and essay writing 
on hydrostatics, have found sufficient leisure for the wise direction of 
the affairs of the country. This is the faith of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, itis not ours! We are believers in the advantage of the di- 
vision of labor in every province of human intelligence or industry.— 
The business of a legislator, we conceive to be a very arduous one, 
and, if he applies the necessary thought and labor to it, we are of 
opinion that he will have little spare energy, or time, for any other 
concerns. A few years ago, the doctrine of the Edinburgh Review, 
so comforting to political dunces, might have passed current and un- 
rebuked,—but, it is an audacious and mischievous attempt, thus to 
bolster up the conceit of ignorance at the present moment (1828,) 
when the intelligence of the country is beginning to raise the qualifi- 
cations of public men, and to require of them the results of study and 
thought, incompatible with variously divided attention and multifari- 
ous pursuits ;—we do not believe that political science is a thing of 
spontaneous or careless production, which springs up in the mind 
of a man of wealth very shortly after dinner, and, disappears again 
like a vision of the night, by the hour of business the next day.” 


A better refutation of that shallow and oft repeated soph- 
ism, we do not recollect ever to have seen elsewhere, and 
the interest is enhanced by the fact, that, in this controversy, 
“edge-tools are cutting each other,” for Sidney Smith and 
Brougham were the leading spirits of the Edinburgh, and 
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one of the two, probably, wrote the article so unsparingly 
dissected by the keen scalpel of Fonblanque. 

We would gladly go more into detail on the subject of 
Mr. Fonblanque’s genius, which, in many of its phases, is 
peculiar and characteristic. His ‘love of the drama is curi- 
ously evinced by the frequent similes to characters in the 
Comedies of Congreve and Farquahr, and frequently with 
great effect ;—but these, and other points, the reader must 
search out for himself in the three volumes, for our space 
is now exhausted, and the procrustean lead of type will ad- 
mit of no greater length. So, with the oracular gravity of 
the far- fame d Warren’s adv ertisements, we would say, “Buy 
Fonblanque’s England.” 

E. D. 


Savannah, Georgia. 


Arr. IX.—Life, Character and Speeches of the late 
Robert Y. Hayne. 


Amonest the remarkable Americans of the present cen- 
tury, the subject of this memoir is entitled to an honorable 
place. Though he was cut off in the vigour of his life 
and the midst of his usefulness, there are few who have 
accomplished as much, or acquired such fame, as he did, 
even in a much longer space than was allotted to his brief 
career. He combined in himself most of the qualities that 
enter into the composition of human greatness. Other men 
have been distinguished by the display of particular faculties 
or powers, but he exhibited various and even opposing ex- 
cellencies of character and conduct. He was equally a sol- 
dier and a lawyer, a statesman of enlarged views, and a 
private citizen of great practical sagacity, a man of genius 
and a man of detail. Of an ardent and enthusiastic tem- 
perament, his actions, notwithstanding, were always regula: 
ted by consummate prudence. Though he often transported 
an audience by the highest flights of impassioned eloquence, 
he was systematically attentive to the minutest requirements 
of official duty. His great forte, indeed, was strong common 
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sense, or, in other words, an excellent judgment, enlightened 
and directed by an uncommon knowledge of mankind. As 
a natural and necessary consequence of, the possession of 
these powers, he always brought to the investigation of pub 
lic questions not only new and comprehensive views, and 
an intimate acquaintance with the facts and principles ap- 
plicable to the subject, but a kind of intuitive knowledge of 
what would most probably be the ultimate current of public 
feeling and opinion. é; 

Robert Y. Hayne was born at his paternal mansion, in 
the Parish of St. Paul, South-Carolina, on the 10th of No- 
veinber, 1791. He was a descendant of one of the oldest, 
and most respectable families of that State. His grand- 
father was a brother of the celebrated revolutionary martyr, 
Col. Isaac Hayne. He was educated entirely in Charleston, 
having never received any ether instru ‘tion, than such as 
that city could afford. There was nothing rem irkable in 
he was 


| ’ 
his progress or deportment at vol, But wi 


wn 
about seventeen vears f we, a }e W fire appt ared to burn 


within him, and the sterling qualities of hts mind began to 
be developed. He then c mminen d the study ( f the law In 
he office of the Hon. Langdon Cheves, who was, at that 
time, the Attorney General of the State. Such was his 
rapid and efficient acquisition of legal knowledge, that he 
was admitted to the bar several months before he was of 


age; upon the condition, however, that he should not com 
mence the prac tice of hi pre fession, unti] he had complet d 
his majority. Having early attach mself to the repub- 
lj party, and being a decided advocate of our last war 
: Great Britain. he entered, as a volunteer, into the service 
: United States, and took the field, as a lieutenant 1: 
iird regiment of State Troops, with which he remained, 
until the expiration of its tour O ‘duty. Whilst serving 
Fort Moultrie, under the command of Col. W 
ton, of the regular iv, he is appointed t 


officers and_ soldier f t garrison. This wi 
public effort as an orator; and displaying, as It did, ana 
curate acquaintance with the causes of the war, as well 
‘dent devotion to his country’s rights, it was justly regard 
as the brilliant harbinger of his future distinction and suc- 
cess. His military term of service having ended, he entered 
at once upon the practice of the law. in which he subse- 
juently rose to an eminence never surpassed at the Charles- 
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ton bar. In his legal career, he was very much assisted, at 


w 
the outset, by the promotion of Mr. Cheves to the bench, 


whe, upon retiring from the bar, transferred to him th 
whole of his business, probably, at that time, the most ex- 
tensive and profitable in the city. Young and inexperien- 
ced as Mr. Hayne was, he by no means shrunk from the 
responsibilities that had thus devolved upon him. On the 
contrary, grappling every difficulty with energy and ardor, 
and devoting himself, with untiring assiduity, to the per- 
formance of his duties, he not only mastered all the obsta- 
cles in his way, but gave such general satisfaction, and ac- 
quired such high distinction, in the transaction of the busi- 
ness confided to his care, that he very soon rose to fame and 
fortune at the bar. Asa testimony of the high public es- 
teem in which he was held, he was elected by the “’7%6 
Association,” the re publican organ of that day, to deliver 
an oration on the 4th of July, 1814, having been the first of 
its young members appointed to that honor; and such was 
the impression produced by its eloquence, such the reputa- 
tion he acquired, as a writer and speaker, that, at the very 
first election to the Le vislature, which occurred after its di 

livery, he was elected at the head of the republican ticket, 
and thus began his legislative course with a full tide of popu- 
larity, which knew little or no remission, during his useful 
and eventful life. In the Legislature, he was not only ex- 
ceedingly useful as aman of business, but highly distin- 
guished as@ “ebater. Indeed, such were his power and po- 
pularity on tne floor, that, at the commencement of his third 
term of service, he was unanimously elected Speaker of the 
House of Representativ s; and that, too, when he was not 
only the youngest member that had ever been honored with 
that station, but when the House presented an unusual array 
of eloquence and learning, and was graced with the talents 
ofa larg number of able and d sth ouished Hen. It is un- 
necessary to sav, that, novel as were to him the duties of 
the Chair, and unacquainted as he was with parliamentary 
law, he quickly surmounted all impediments, and performed 
the functions of that arduous office, not merely to the gene- 
ral satisfaction of the House, but with a degree of prompt- 
tude and accuracy, of energy, impartiality and courtesy, 
that have never been excelled. Though party spirit ran 
high, and party conflicts were frequently severe, and he 
was often called on to decide nice and complicated ques 
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tions, there is no instance on record, of an appeal having 
been taken from any of his decisions to the House. During 
his second term of service in the Chair, he was elected, with- 
out opposition, to the high and re sponsible office of Attor- 
ney General of the State. The tenure of that office is four 
years: but, before he had occupi d if quit three years, he 
was promoted from it to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States; being then, in point of age, just eligible to that high 
dignitv,—or, in other words, being only then in his thirty- 
first year, and unquestionably the youngest man in South- 
Carolina, upon whom such an exalted honor had ever been 
conferred, except the late Charles Pinckn y, who was cho- 
sen a deputy to the Federal Convention that framed the 
Constitution of the United States, at the extraordinarily 
early age of twenty-seven. At the close of his first commis- 
sion, Mr. Hayne was re-elected to the Senate, without op- 
position, During his second term of service in that body, 
difficulties having occurred between the State of South-Ca- 
rolina and the Federal Government, and the State having 
determined to nullify the Tariff Laws of °28 and ’32, within 
her limits, an act was passed by the Legislature, for the call 
of a State Convention, to effect that object. The Conven- 
tion assembled at Columbia, in November, 1832. Mr. Hayne 
who had been elected one of the deputies from Charleston, 
was appointed Chairman of the Committee of Twenty-One, 
in which capacity he reported an ordinance for the nallifi- 
cation of the Tariff Laws, accompanied by an elaborate and 
powerful exposition of the wrongs of the State, and the prin- 
ciples and measures by which it was intended to redress 
them: both of which were adopt | by the Convention, not 
only by avery large majority, but with perfect ardor and 


enthusiasm. These proceedings of the Convention gav 


rise to certain military demonstrations on the part of the 
Federal Government. But the State had taken a stand, fo: 
the vindication of her wrongs and the assertion of her rights, 
from which no attempts at intimidation could move her ;— 
and, as all eyes were turned to Gen. Hayne, in the momen- 
tous conflict that was expected to ensue, he was requested 
to resign his seat in the Senate, that might be able to act 
in the capacity of Governor. Accordingly, he was elected 
Governor in the December following. During the session 
of the Legislature by which he was elected, the celebrated 
Proclamation of Gen. Jackson, denouncing the proceedings 
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of the Convention and threatening the State with milit ry 
coercion, was received at Columbia. Immediately, at the 
request of the Le gislature, Governor Hayne prepared and 
issued a counter Proclamation, in which he vividly exhibi- 
ted the oppressive exactions of the protective system,—re- 
futed the unconstitutional assumption, by the General Go- 
vernment, of a right to coerce a State, acting in its sove 
reign capacity as ae and made a glowing appeal to the 
patriotism of the people to maintain, at all hazards, the rich 
inheritance of libe rty which their fathers had be que rathed 
them. Having performed this duty, he proceeded diligently 
to place the State in an efficient attitude of defence—and 
itis but justice to say, that, in all his operations for that 
purpose, he fully equalled public expectation, and justified 
the co oni nce that had been re pose od in his firmness and 
his wisdom. Most fortunately, however, the storm which 
had so long lowered over the poten 2 oy and threatened the 
disruption of the Union, finally disappeared, without having 
burst in the expected horrors of a civil war. In March, 
1833, the actof Congress was passed, commonly known by 
the appellation of the Compromise ;—and as all the objects 
contended for by South-Carolina, were virtually accom- 
plishe d by that act of recession on the part of the govern- 
ment,—as the odious minimum and specific duties were abo- 
lished, and ad valorem duties established in their 

special provision was made for the biennial reduction of the 
high protective duties, to an amount not exceeding twenty 
per cent.,—and, pai ticularly , as the two great principles were 
incorporated in that act, that, after its expiration, no discri- 
mination should be allowed, except within the revenue li- 
mit, at hat no greater amount of revenue should be col- 
lected, than should be absolutely necessary for an economi- 
cal administration of the government,—the State Conven- 
tion re-assembled, on the 15th of the same month, and passed 
an ordinance, by which the ordinance of nullification was 
pealed, but ao which, at the same time, they protested 


i 


t 
i 
i 
i 


re 
iWainst al .d nullified another act of Congress, respecting the 
collection of the revenue, which was passed simultaneously 
vith the C. mpromise, and has been usually known by the 
Pp llation of the Force Bill. At the second session of the 
Convention, Governor Hayne was chosen President of that 
body, Gen. Hamilton having vacated that station, in order 
that Governor Hayne might he elected to it, 
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And now, peace having been happily restored between 
Sputh-Carolina and the General Government, and the re- 
strictions on her foreign commerce being relaxed by every 
successive reduction of the tariff, the people turned their at- 
tention to internal improvements, and to an_ extensive 
scheme of intercommunication between the Southern and 
South-Western States, in connection with the establishment 
of a direct trade between the city of Charleston and the 
commercial marts of Europe. This spirit of improvement, 
or rather, this hope of a general revival of prosperity, was 
manifested in the commercial Conventions that were held 
in Charleston, and other places at the South,—and especially 
in the efforts that were made for the establishment of a rail- 
road, intended to unite the cities of Charleston and Cincin- 
nati. In connection with those great undertakings, the peo- 
ple also directed their attention to the reorganization of their 
police, and the general improvement of the city. Of all 
these enterprises, and particularly of that magnificent scheme 
of arail-road, which, had it been thoroughly successful, 
would have far surpassed the glory of the Appian or Fiami- 
hian way, or of any, the greatest, public road inthe Roman 
empire,—Mr. Hayne was a zealous and untiring advocate. 
He urged them with ability and eloquence, in the Legisla- 
ture, in the public prints, and in the assemblies of the peo- 
ple. Aided by active and zealous coadjutors, and, still more, 
by the public spirit of the people, he obtained a charter for 
the establishment of the rail-road from the Legislature of 
South-Carolina, aud those of several other States, and a!so 
for the establishment of a bank, in conjunction with the 
road, and by whose instrumentality, principally, it was ef- 
fected, that that great work would have been prosecuted to 
its final consummation. A charter was also obtained, grant- 
ing extensive privileges to an importing company, for the 
purpose of encouraging a system of direct trade with Eu- 
rope,—and, simultane ously with these charters, and as aux- 
iliary to the enterprises for which the y were granted, an 
act of the Legislature was also procure d, changing the title 
of Intendant ‘and Wardens to that of Mayor and ‘Alde rmen 
of Charleston, and greatly enlarging the powers of the cor- 
poration, with a view to the execution of a system of im- 
provements. It is not our purpose to trace the history of 
those undertakings, farther than to say, that the project of 
forming an importing company was never carried out,—and 
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that the operations of the rail-road, and the rail-road bank, 
have never transcended the limits of South.Carolina. The 
rail-road, however, extending, as it does, from Charleston to 
Hamburg and Columbia, acting in conjunction with the 
Georgia road, and commanding a most extensive patronage, 
both in the transportation of travellers and merchandize, has 
so far proved, and is daily becoming, more and more, an en- 
terprise of great public utility, as well as private benefit. 
To carry out the plans of city improvement, which he had 
so strenuously advocated, Mr. Hayne was unanimously 
called by the citizens of Charleston to the office of Mayor, 
to which the City Council had previously attached a salary 
of four thousand dollars. He was elected for one year 
only, the office being annual; but, before the expiration of 
the term, he was appointed President of the Charleston, 
Louisville and Cincinnati Rail Road Company,—having been 
the first Mayor of Charleston under the new organization, 
and the first President of the Rail Road Company, to both 
of which he was elected in the same year, 1837. Ardently 
devoted to that great enterprise, of which he was thus se- 
lected as the head, he continued in the service of the Rail 
Road Company to the close of his existence, which hap- 
pened in little more than two years after his appointment. 
He died, as he had lived, in the faithful performance of public 
service, and in the actual discharge of official duty. On his 
way to Ashville, N. C., whither he was going to attend a 
rail-road Convention, he was taken with a fatal disorder, of 
which he died, in the month of September, 1839, and at the 
premature age of forty-eight. Eminent as he was, it is 
useless to imagine to what greater heights he might have 
attained, had his life been prolonged. As may well be 
supposed, the mournful intelligence of his death was re- 
ceived in Charleston, and throughout the State, with 
every demonstration of public sorrow. The City Coun- 
cil and the citizens united to do honor to his memory. 
A public monument was ordered to be erected in the city 
square, and, in the February following, an eulogium was de- 
livered by the Hon. George M’Duffie, which was attended 
by a funeral procession of the whole community. His death 
was justly regarded as a loss, not only to South-Carolina, 
but the Union. A few months after that event, his remains 
were brought from Ashville to Charleston, and interred in 
the cemetery of St. Michael’s Church. They repose un- 
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der a beautiful and appropriate tablet, erected by his wi- 
dow. 

Having thus sketched the principal events of his life, we 
will now consider his character, in the various points of 
view in which it is presented. Endued with a remarkable 
versatility of talent, there was no department, civil, military, 
or political, in which he did not attain an exalted and envia- 
ble rank. 

Mr. Hayne was distinguished as a jurist. He was not 
only eminently successful as an advocate, but deeply versed 
in the principles of the common and constitutional Jaw. He 
also made considerable progress in the civil law, which he 
highly admired, and desired to introduce, as far as practica- 
ble, into the practice of our courts. During his legal ca- 
reer, he occupied the highest rank, and enjoyed the most lu- 
crative business, at the Charleston bar. It is well known 
that he could have been promoted to the Chancery bench, 
but that he declined that honor, in consequence of his ha- 
ving taken part in the passage of the act, by which the va- 
cancy was created which he might have filled. As a lawyer, 
however, he was characterized by no feature more beauti- 
fully or brightly, than by his own high honor and integrity, 
his disdain of all artifice or subterfuge, his manly liberality 
to his brethren, his gratuitous advocacy of the poor, his 
constant striving for truth and justice, rather than for vic- 
tory, and the uniform generosity with which he endeavored 
to discover the merits and promote the progress of youthful 
aspirants after fame. 

Mr. Hayne was distingushed as a public speaker. Young 
as he was when he held the office of Attorney-General, 
there is stilla vivid recollection, amongst the citizens of 
Charleston, of the powerful display whieh he made in the 
prosecution of a murder case, which was so much admired 
that he was requested to publish it, and it was accordingly 
published, in pamphlet form, together with the arguments 
of the other counsel in the case. The people of South- 
Carolina still dwell, with admiration, upon the various public 
addresses he delivered during the exciting controversy be- 
tween the State and the General Government, in relation to 
the tariff and other subjects of dispute. But eloquent as he 
was upon all occasions, certainly no one, who heard it, can 
ever forget the inaugural address he pronounced as Governor, 
and which, for lofty sentiment and impassioned eloquence, 
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for devoted patriotism and ardent zeal, for that melting pa- 
thos that enthrals the soul, and that contagious impressive- 
ness that transfuses the spirit of the speaker inte the bosoms 
of his auditors, has never been surpassed bv any-effort of 
popular oratory in any age or country. 'To show the just- 
ness of this eulogium, it is only neeessary to describe the 
effect produced by that.memorable effort.’ ‘Both Houses of 
the Legislature were assembled in the Representative Hall. 
The State was upon the verge of a war with the federal au- 
thorities. Mr. Hayne had been chosen, as Governor, to guide 
her through the conflict. Pale and agitated by contending 
emotions, he stood in the midst of that assembly, deeply 
conscious of the difficulties and perils in which the State 
was involved, but firmly determined to maintain her honor 
and achieve her freedom, or to perish in the effort. Witha 
tremulous voice, but resolute spirit, he began his speech. 
Before he had proceeded far, the sympathetic feelings of his 
audience were visibly depicted in the expressions of their 
countenances, and the movements of their bodies. As he 
portrayed the wrongs and injuries inflicted on the State, the 
whole assembly were moved to tears. But when he called 
upon them to stand by-the State in the impending crisis, 
preferring a death of honor to a life of slave ry, the whole 
asseinbly rose unconsciously from their seats, and clustered 
around him with quivering lips and clenched hands, strongly 
expressive of the deepest feeling and the sternest resolu- 
tion, and when he had concluded, they not only saluted 
him with an enthusiastic burst of applause, but, shaking 
hands with one another, they exclaimed, in his own em- 
phatic words, “Yes, let others do as they may, for our parts 
we will stand or fall with South-Carolina!” “The annals of 
eloquence afford few instances of equal, certainly none of 
superior, effect to this. 

But it was in his capacity as a statesman, and on the eleva- 
ted theatre of the Federal Senate, that he displayed his pow- 
ers to the greatest advantage, and achieved for himself the 
undying honors that surround his name. His election to the 
Senate, considering his youth, and the peculiar circumstan- 
ces under which it occurred, was not only a remarkable 
compliment to so young a man, buta very high evidence of 
the confidence reposed by the State in his learning and abili- 
ty, as well as his devotion to her rights and interests. Nor 
was her confidence misplaced. No sooner had he taken his 
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seat in that august and enlightened body, than he was per- 
ceived to be admirably qualified for all the duties it implied. 
Engaging generally in debate, he turned his attention prin- 
cipally, for some time, to the condition of the navy, and 
having been appointed Chairman of the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, he exhibited such an accuracy of knowledge 
respecting the wants and capabilities of the navy, and such 
unwearied assiduity for the extension and improvement of 
that important arm of national defence, that the officers, ge- 
nerally, earnestly desired his appointment as the head of 
that department. But the subjects that subsequently and 
intensely engrossed his mind, were those connected with the 
revenue, and the imposition of duties upon imports, for the 
avowed protection of domestic manufactures. The tariff of 
24, oppressive as it was to the interests of the South, had 
been followed by the still more unjust and iniquitous act of 
28. The people of the South, and of South-Carolina in 
particular, had frequently and warmly remonstrated against 
both of those acts, as arbitrary usurpations of authority, 
and gross violations of the Federal Constitution. By the 
operation of those acts, however, the treasury of the United 
States had been kept full to overflowing, and the period was 
rapidly approaching for the final extinction of the public 
debt. Hopes were entertained, that, upon the consumma- 
tion of that event, the duties would be reduced to the reve- 
nue standard, and equalized in reference to the great inter- 
ests of the country. But those hopes were disappointed. 
Notwithstanding the payment of the public debt, and the 
obvious propriety of a general reduction of the tariff, to pre- 
vent that monstrous accumulation of surplus revenue, which 
Congress was compelled to distribute amongst the States, 
simply because it was not wanted for the uses of the go- 
vernment, the act of 382 was passed, by which, not only the 
injustice and inequality of the protective system were still 
farther aggravated, but it was openly avowed to be the 
settled policy of the country. It was at that time, and 
under those circumstances, that the memorable discussion 
took place, between Mr. Hayne and Mr. Webster, respect- 
ing the relative powers and authorities of the Federal and 
State governments. Mr. Hayne had resisted, to the utmost, 
the passage of the act of ’32, upon the grounds of its uncon- 
stitutionality, injustice, and oppression. He now took higher 
ground, and maintained the great doctrine of the individual 
43 VOL. VIII.—No. 16. 
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sovereignty of the States, and the right of each State, asa 
cdequal party to the Federal compact, to abrogate any act 
of Congress, within its own limits, constituting a dangerous 
infraction of that compact, such as the assumption of a 
power to tax one portion of the Union, for the benefit of 
another. Qur limits will not permit us to do justice to his 
efforts upon that great occasion, nor to analyze the masterly 
constitutional argument of his second speech, in which he 
exposed the dangerous tendency of constructive doctrines, 
and unfolded the true theory of our beautiful, but complex 
forin of government. Tis arguments were bottomed upon 
the celebrated Virginia and Kentuc ky Resolutions of ’98 
and ’99, and the memorable report of Mr. Madison to the 
Legislature of Virginia, in relation to the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, which embody the creed, and have always constitu- 
ted the text book, of the State Rights Party of the Union. 
It is somewhat singular, that this debate should have arisen 
upon certain propositions, offered by Mr. Foot, of Connee- 
ticut, respecting the disposal of the public lands, and, of 
course, having no connection whatever with the subject in 
dispute. But, in the course of the discussion conce rning 
them, Mr. Hayne had spoken of the necessity of reducing 
and equalizing the system of taxation, which would no lon- 
ger be borne without resistance by the South, to which Mr. 
Webster rejoined, by a very sarcastic assault upon what he 
denominate d the Carolina doctrines, charging South-Caro- 
lina with dangerous heresies, and treasonable disaffection to 
the Union. It was in reply to this assault, and also toa 
subsequent speech by Mr. Webster, that Mr. Hayne pro- 
nounced those speeches, which have conferred such sb 
honor on his name. Mr. Webster maintained the old Fe- 
deral doctrine of the general supremacy, and consolidated 
character of our government. He contended, that the Uni- 
ted States constitute a single nation, and not a confederacy 
of republics ;—that the Constitution was adopted by the 
American people en masse, and not by the States, acting se- 
parately, and each for itself;—that the General Govern- 
ment is the sole and exclusive judge of its own powers and 
authorities ;—that it can rightfully coerce the obedience of 
a State by military force ;—and that the Federal Judiciary 
is the only tribunal, to which any controversy can be por- 
perly referred, to which the government is a party. Mr. 
Hayne maintained, on the contrary, that the Federal Con- 
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stitution is a compact between the States ;—that it was 
adopted by the States, each acting in its separate and sove- 
reign capacity ;—that the States were distinct and separate 
sovereignties before the formation of the Union, and that 
they still continue to be such ;—that they are only united 
for certain great purposes common to them all, having re- 
served to themselves, individually, all the residue of their 
sovereign authorities ;—that the Federal Government is one 
of limited and delegated powers ;—that it has no right to 
exercise any power not specifically granted, or obviously ne- 
cessary to the execution of a granted power ;—that the as- 
sumption of doubtful or implied powers, renders the discre- 
tion of Congress, and not the Constitution, the rule of its 
conduct, and its measure of authority ;—that the prevalence 
of that doctrine would necessarily lead to the establishment 
of a government without any limitation to its powers ;—-that 
the Federal Judiciary is the creature, and not the master, of 
the States;—that it possesses no right to interfere,inany case, 
in which a State acts in its sovereign capacity for the pro- 
tection of its liberties ;—and that ail the States being co- 
equal parties to the compact, and having no superior to them- 
selves, nor any tribunal to which questions involving their 
sovereignty can be referred, each State necessarily has the 
right to judge of all infractions of the compact, and to de- 
termine for itself the mode and measure of redress. The 
speeches of Mr. Webster are certainly characterized by 
great ability ahd elegance. ‘They not only exhibit all that 
force of argument, but all that keenness of invective and 
depth of sarcasm, for which he is so eminent. But while 
we freely concede that Mr. Hayne met an antagonist in Mr. 
Webster, with whom any man might be proud to contend in 
the political arena, we are decidedly of opinion, that he not 
only had the right side of the dispute, but that he maintained 
itina manner worthy of the great cause of constitutional 
liberty, of which he was the champion. And such was cer- 
tainly the impression of many in every section of the Union. 
His speeches upon that occasion were not only published in 
all the newspapers of the country, and widely disseminated 
in pamphlet form, but such was the feeling of approbation 
they produced, that they were even printed upon satin. As 
his fame, as a Senator, is peculiarly identified with that 
“great debate,” it is considered unnecessary to refer to his 
efforts upon other subjects. And yet, assuredly, nothing ts 
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hazarded in saying, that, independently of his displays in that 
memorable contest, his speeches upon other important sub- 
jects, such as those, for instance. for the gradual improve- 
ment of the Navy, against Internal Improvements and the 
Pension System, for the establishment of a Uniform System 
of Bankruptey, and against the injustice of the Restrictive 
Policy, are, of themselves, sufficient to rank him, in point of 
ability, eloquence and learning, amongst the most distin- 
guished members of the Senate. ' 

Mr. Hayne was an able and accomplished writer. In- 
cessantly engaged, as he was, in public affairs, he yet found 
time to apply his mind to general literature, and the promo- 
tion of learning in his native State. To say nothing of se- 
veral orations which he delivered, by the appointment of 
different societies, be was the author of two articles in the 
Southern Review, then conducted by the late Stephen EI- 
liott. which have alway s been esteemed amongst the finest 
of that very able periodical. One of them was dedicated to 
his favorite subject of the Navy, in which he showed an in- 
timate acquaintance with its history, and presented many 
valuable suggestions for the increase of its usefulness, and 
the improvement of its discipline. The other embraced an 
examination of the case of his revolutionary relative, Col. 
Isaac Hayne. in which he exhibited extensive historical re- 
search, and successfully vindicated the reputation of that la- 
mented patriot, against the calumnious imputations of the 
British, and the unfounded pretexts by which they attempted 
to justify their cruelty. In addition to those essays, his re- 
ports, as Mayor of Charleston, and President of the Rail- 
Road Company, are well worty of remembrance. All his 
writings abounded with information, and showed that he 
was master of the subjects he discussed. As his views were 
comprehensive, so his reasoning was close and logical. He 
always took the highest grounds of which his topics were 
susceptible. His style was perspicuous and forcible, and al- 
ways corresponded in dignity to the elevation of his theme. 
He seldom indulged in classical allusions, but some of his sim- 
iles and metaphors are strikingly beautiful, and illustrative 
of the points which it was his object to establish. Though 
his chief aim was always to enlighten and convince, his rea- 
x is frequently relieved and embellished by the finest 
strains of pathetic, and the loftiest flights of animated, elo- 
quence. He never descended to the subtleties of sophistry. 


SOnID 
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He never took an unfair advantage of an adversary, by the 
misstatement of his propositions, or the perversion of his ar- 
guments. Manly and ingenuous, he always presented the 
points at issue with perfect candor, sustaining his own, and 
combatting the positions of his opponent, with a scrupulosity 
of fairness, only equalled by the cogency of his reasoning, 
and the power of his intellect. Contending, as he did, for 
right and truth, he never employed wrong means to obtain 
them, and his productions deserve to be studied, not only as 
fine specimens of polemics, but as models of fair reasoning, 
a3 highly honorable to the character, as they certainly are to 
the talents and learning, of their author. 

Whilst rising in a civil and political capacity, Mr. Hayne 
also rose in the military line. Devoted to the profession of 
arms, he pursued it with ardor and enthusiasm, and rapidly 
ascended to the high rank of a Major-General in the militia 
of the State. As there never was a more popular officer in 
South-Carolina, so, in the concurrent opinion of all his 
brother soldiers, there never was one more skilful or accom- 
plished. It wasin reference to his military, not less than 
his civil capabilities, that he was selected for the office of 
Governor at the trying time in which he held it. Ordina- 
rily, that office, in South-Carolina, is one of little patronage 
or power, but under the circumstances in which it was occu 
pied by Mr. Hayne, it became a station of great responsibility 
and danger. In expectation of a conflict with the General 
Government, new and extensive powers were conferred upon 
him,—half a million of dollars was placed at his absolute dis- 
posal, and he was invested with almost dictatorial authority. 
But he was fully equal to the arduous task, and not less 
worthy of that extra yrdinary evidence of public trust. De- 
termined to sustain the State, to the utmost extent of his 
ability, he exhibited equal zeal and judgment, in the impor- 
tation of arms and munitions of war, in the organization of 
a powerful body of volunteers, in the construction of cita- 
dels and magazines, and in the diffusion of a military spirit 
throughout the State, by ardent appeals to the patriotism of 
the people. He was the originator of the present excellent 
system of brigade encampments,—a system which has ope- 
rated admirably as a schol of instruction for the officers, 
and done more than any other scheme that could have been 
devised, to extend and perpetuate the military knowledge 
and spirit of the State. 

13" 
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We have already intimated, that though Mr. Hayne’s tem- 
perament was ardent, he never yielded to the impulse of the 
moment, but was always gove ned by prudence and refiec- 
tion. Of this trait in his character, many illustrations might 
be given. A few, however, wil! suffice. Upon one ocea- 
sion, when party spirit was at its height, and it required but 
little to produce actual hostilities between the opposing par- 
ties, they were both marching in procession, and came in 
contact with each other. Neither, of course, would recede. 
Some of the Union leaders were at the head of their party, 
but none of the State Rights leaders were with the’ other, 
Governor Hayne was at home, and had retired to bed. An- 
gry and irritating language was used on both sides, and a 
number of the State Rights party rushed to the citadel to 
procure arms, for the purpose of prosecuting a conflict that 
was considered as begun. ‘The commander of the citadel, 
however, declined to supply them with arms without a re- 
quisition from the Governor. Immediately they hastened 
to the Governor, and called upon him for an order. Instead 
of complying with their demand, and thus fomenting civil 
strife, he promptly repaired to the scene of contest, and 
there, by conferring with their Union leaders, and appealing 
eloquently to the multitude, he succeeded in persuading both 
parties to retrace their steps, and, finally, to disperse without 
farther disturbance of the public peace. Thus, by his pru- 
dence and energy, he not only saved the lives of many va- 
luable citizens, but rescued the character of the city from 
indelible disgrace. Again. It is well known that the con- 
tending parties were diametrically opposed to each other, not 
only upon the doctrine of nullification, but also upon ‘that 
of paramount allegiance to the State. The ordinance of 
the Convention by which the tariff was annulled, had _pro- 
claimed the doctrine, that the a// siance of the citizens of 
South-Carolina was due exclusively to her, that they only 
owed obedience to the Federal Government, in contradis- 
tinction to allegiance, and that it was their duty to withdraw 
their obedience, and resist that government, whenever com- 
manded to do so by the State. This doctrine was warmly 
resisted by the Union party, who maintained the principle 
of a divided allegiance, or, in other words, that allegiance 
is equally due to the Federal and State Governments within 
their respective spheres of constitutional authority, and that 
the Federal Constitution, and the laws enacted in pursuance 
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thereof, are the paramount law of the land, any thing in the 
Constitution or laws of a State, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Acting upon the doctrine of the Convention, the Le- 
gislature passed an act, requiring all military officers there- 
after to be elected, to take an oath of exclusive allegiance to 
the State, as an indispensable pre-requisite to their obtaining 
their commissions. The passage of that act produced great 
excitement. ‘The Unionists who were appointed to military 
offices, uniformly refused to take the oath. ‘The question, 
finally, was carried into court, and, after elaborate argument 
by very able counsel upon both sides, it was decided by the 
highest judicial tribunal of the State, that the act in ques- 
tion was unconstitutional, or, in other words, that the Legis- 
lature had no right to impose such an oath without a pre- 
vious amendment of the State Constitution, notwithstanding 
the ordinance of the State Convention. Upon the announce- 
ment of this decision, the popular feeling displayed a degree 
of exasperation that ap proached to the verge of a civil war. 
Threats were not only made of the impeachment and 1 
moval of the court, by whom the obnoxious decision had 
been given, and who, by an unparallelled act of judicial 
usurpation, had trampled under foot the sovereign power of 
the State, but language of an equally violent character was 
used respecting all military officers who should attempt to 
exercise their, functions without having taken the oath re- 
quired. Mr. Hayne was at that time Governor, and seeing 
the prodigious excitement that prevailed on both sides, and 
apprehensive that, if not speedily quelled, it might result in 
consequence es equally dangerous an - disgraceful, he not on- 
ly issued a proclamation enjoining obedience to the decision 
of the court, but exerted himself, in every other manner in 
his power, to allay the popular ferment, ‘and to mduce the 
State Rights party to leave the question to be se itled by the 
Legislature, and the principle carried out by an ame ndment 
of the Constitution. His efforts, fortunately, were successful, 
and the effusion of blood was thus a second time prevente d. 
Again.—when the Legislature met, and a bill was introdu- 
ced to establish the doctrine of exclusive allegiance to the 
State, all the former violence of party feeling was renewed. 
The State Rights party were dé termined to enforce that prin- 
ciple, and the Union party were equally determined to resist 
it. They objected, vehemently, to the phraseology in which 
the bill was couched. They denounced it, not only as illib- 
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ral and ungenerous, but as expressly intended to proscribe 
and disfranchise all, in all time to come, who might hold the 
principle of a divided allegiance, or regard the Federal Con- 
stitution and the acts of Congress, as paramount to the 
Constitution and laws of the State. Here, again, the pru- 
dence and good feeling of Mr. Hayne, threw oil upon the 

wing waves, and produced a calm. Acting in conjunction 
with Gen. Hamilton and others of the State Rights party, 
and Mr. Petigru and others of the Unionists, he happily ef- 
fected aco! npromise sé itisfacto! ‘y to both. The bill was so 
imended, that while it required all officers, indiscriminately, 
before they entered upon the performance of their duties, to 
swear “true allegiance to the State, as long as they continue 
citizens thereof,” it also require .d them to swear to “support, 
protect, and defend, the Constitution of this State and of the 
United States,” and in that form it was adopted by the re- 
quisite majority,—that great contest having ended in allowing 
every citizen to determine for himself whether his allegiance 
is exclusive or divided, and which part of the oath is obli- 
gatory on his conscience. ‘Thus this last storm blew over, 
like the others, and the contending parties became reconciled 
»each other, nor has any thing since occurred to disturb 
the general harmony and good feeling of the State. 

Mr. Hayne was twice married,—first, to Frances Henrietta, 
daughter of the rye Hon. Charles Pinckney, by whom he 
had two sons and a daughter, ing after her death, to Re- 
becca Brewton, daughter of the late Colonel William Al- 
ston, by whom he had two sons. All of his children are 
live, except his eldest son. In all the private relations of 
life, Mr. Hayne was peeprencint le and exemplary. In his 
sities he was manly,—in his temper, affable,—in his de- 
portment, courteous and dignified,—in his conversation, 
nteresting and instructive,—always displaying, in his fine 
and expressive countenance, the ennobling qualities and 
generous aspiiations of his heart, and engaging confidence 
and affection by the uncommon sweetness of his smile. It 
s true that the public monument that was ordered, has 
never been erected to his memory. But it is not necessary. 
flis fame belongs to history. He lives, and will long live, in 
the grateful and admiring remembrance of his countrymen! 


P. 
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Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Coningsby, or The Vi w Creneration. By B. D’IsRAELI, Esq., M. 
P., Author of “Vivian Gray,” “Young Duke,”’ “Venetia,” etc. 
Philadelphia : Carey & Hart. 

THE present condition of England is a subject on which all men talk, 
and some men think. We have alarmists, terrorists, and hopefuls in 


oO 


England, and violent declaimers in all other countries. They al] agree 
that the English nation is on the verge of a revolution, though all differ 
n determining what that revolution is to be. According to the majo- 
rity, that great empire is hastening to its certain downfall ; while others, 
with more energy, or more abundant hope in their bosoms, anticipate 
a thorough fusion of the old elements, and a consequent regeneration 
of the State, from the ferment now working so furiously beneath the 
surface. Which supposition may be correct, will be seen hereafter. In 
the mean time, we are deafened with the baldest sophistry, the most 
t] 


disjointed chat, and bodiless speculation on the great question. Car- 


lyle has set the whole world a-gabbling. His late attempt, in his Past 


and Present, to detect the elementary powers now seething in the vast 
caldron, has scattered, far and wide, the virus of the new distemper. 
His analysis of obvious phenomena has evidently made this a favorite 
subject for authorship, and by rendering it popular, has made it alsoa 
profitable one. ‘The mode in which he set about solving the problem, 
the romantic interest which he contrived to throw over his speculations, 
and the semi-romantic form in which he embodied them, have evidently 
infected D’ Israeli, among others, and insp red his present volume. It 
must, however, always be a hazardous and uncertain undertaking, to 
determine the spirit and tendency any great social revolution from 
the opinions expressed, or the indications exhibited in the first wild 
ebullitions which attend its birth. er attempts it, is in danger 
of being driven to the same disagreeable fluctuations of doctrine as be- 
fell a certain Reverend gentleman, who wrote a book during the early 
tr umphs ot Napoleon, to prove the young conqueror to be Gog, ano- 


ther, to retract what he had published, when Bonaparte was exiled to 


Elba; a third, to prove that he was Magog, at the commencement ¢ f 


the Hundred Days; and a fourth, to withdraw all that he had already 


+ 


said, when St. Helena received its illustrious prisoner. 
Fortunately, indeed, D’Israeli is neither so sweeping in his asseve- 


rations, nor so radical in his views, as his bolder predecessor. ‘There 


is less dogmatism, and consequently more hope. He has not projected 


himself so rashly into the future, nor labored with the same earnestness 


to link together eras and feelings, totally dissimilar in their character. 


His book is accordingly less garnished with paradoxes, and less haunted 
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with the night-mare. But Carlyle is more fortunate than D’Israeli, 
both in the form which he has adopted, and the tone in which his hopes 
and his lamentations are uttered. The didactic mould in which the 
former has cast his thoughts, would lead us to anticipate a grave _poli- 
tical dissertation; and we are at once surprised and delighted, by the 
many artistic touches of poetry and pathos which enliven his path. 
Moreover, we are irresistibly attracted by the quaint point-device man- 
ner of his expression, and frequently hurried away by the turbulent im. 
petuosity of his grotesque, but fascinating eloquence. We expect from 
this novel and the novelist, that deep feeling and poetic sentiment, 
which so agreeably disappointed us in the essayist; but here, again, 
our preconceptions are utterly belied. We are startled by encounter- 
ing, ina romance, long political disquisitions,—which are tedious and 
dull, because so palpably mal-apropos. It is true, these discussions 
may be required for the attainment of the object which the author has 
set before him; but with such an object in view, he should never have 
ittempted to achieve it through the instrumentality of a romance. 

D’Israeli has written Coningsby to explain the causes which have re- 
duced England to her present anomalous condition,—to point to that 
party to whom he thinks is consigned the noble office of her redemp- 
tion,—to illustrate the principles by which they are actuated, and the 
ends they desire to accomplish. ‘This party is that association of no- 
blemen and commons, which is known by the fanciful name of Young 
England. They wish to overthrow the domination of Bobissimus Qui- 
dam cum Bobioribus Multis. The task was one, certainly, worthy of 
D'Israeli’s powers ; though we conceive it would have been more suit- 
ably handled in any other form, than that of a novel. We will not 
dwell upon the particular views enunciated in Coningsby. This mi- 
nute consideration would lead us into the same error, that he has com- 
mitted himself,—and, moreover, belongs to a different latitude, and a 
different meridian. 

When we examine the plan of this novel, we must be amazed at the 
barren simplicity of the plot,—or rather, we should say, at the absence 
of all plot. A rich and unprincipled nobleman,—of the stamp so often 
repeated since Bulwer’s Night and Morning,—quarrels with his own 
son, but educates and liberally supports his grand-son, who is sent to 
Eton, and in due time to Cambridge ; meditating, the while, revolution 
in his teens. He falls in love with a pretty girl,—thwarts his grand- 
father, and is disinherited by him, in favor of a natural daughter, —mar- 
ries the lady of his love, and has the fortune left to him at the early 
death of the original legatee. Voili tout. A simple plot like this, 
might facilitate the exposition of those doctrines, which the novel 
was written to illustrate,—but invention has never, indeed, been D’Is- 
raeli’s forte. With a wild and riotous fancy, and much keen obser- 
ition of men and manners, he has never displayed much creative ima- 
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The dramatis persone form as remarkable a collection of acids and 
alkalies as was ever drawn together for reciprocal neutralization. The 
rich Sidonia is the dream of a Hebrew of the Hebrews,—no one but a 
Jew would have ever conceived such a singular compound. He embo- 
dies in himself the virtues and the wealth of Rothschild and Montefiore, 
while his history draws many of its incidents from their lives. To these 
are added the peculiar attributes of the beau garcon, while he is through- 
out made to give utterance to the strange hallucinations of D’Israeli. 
Sir Moses Montefiore is undoubted] designed to be principally repre- 
sented, but such a strange creature was never before made to figure in 
the pages of a novel, as he has certainly never been witnessed in life. 
Sidonia unites in himself all the elements of the beau, (we do not like 
the word, for it has been degraded,) but he has certainly none of the 
signs of the vraisemblable. ‘The varied talents, the universal acquire- 
ments, the omnifarious qualities of Sidonia, make a very pleasing fan- 
tasy, and appear as ‘a most devout imagination,” until you see him in 
positions, which recall] to your mind the fact, that his character and ac- 
tions are wholly at variance with the circumstances of his career. The 
brilliant Sidonia, winning a neck-or-nothing race over a broken country 
is very exciting, and interesting enough until you divest his exploit of 
the purple light of fancy, and reduce it to the prosaic realities of life. 


Then the idea of consols and five-per-cents, engaging in such a hair- 


‘ 


brained and dare-devil amusement, appears both improbable and super- 
latively ludicrous. 

Lucretia Colonna is a conception equally capricious and inconsistent. 
She is designed to be brilliant, and yet is invariably dull,—she is repre- 
sented as possessed of the most varied and extensive gifts of the intel- 
lect, and yet is unanimated and uninteresting,—she is spoken of as 
majestic in her air and imposing in her manners, and yet the impression 
she Jeaves on our minds makes us imagine her as gauche and a dowdy. 
The effect she creates, always conflicts with al] that she is said to be. 
Iustead of the “volto aperto, pensieri stretti,’”’ which would be consonant 
with her blood and her nation, she is ever moody and inexpressive, and 
might be supposed entirely devoid of thought. 

Similar objections might be brought against many of the other cha- 
racters of the piece. But these defects are, in a great measure, to be 
accounted for by the apparent determination of D’Israeli, that nothing 
should figure in his pages but principalities and powers, peers and 
millionnaires, with their wives, their daughters, their cousins, and their 
dependents. The amelioration of all classes, but particularly of the 
lower classes, is the text on which the author professes to preach. We 
hear a great deal of the peasantry, but we never see the peasant: and 
as for the cits, they are either forgotten, or wilfully excluded. While 
to forget that D’Israeli is a 


} 


reading the novel, you are never permitted 
Jew, who has evinced his reverence for mammon by a contract matri- 
monial with a rich widow. 
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But yet the work is by no means so bad as this view might indicate, — 
there are scenes described with great ability and power,—the gorgeous 
imagination which conjured up the wondrous Tale of Alroy, frequently 
flashes forth,—and the keen observation, which dazzled in Vivian Grey, 
is often apparent. In his political reflections there is much which me. 
rits consideration, and the interest which Coningsby himself excites, is 
very fairly sustained till the drop of the curtain. We are pleased, yet 
we scarcely know why. A close analysis reveals glaring deficiencies, 
yet a vivid fancy and an easy expression ever lures us on, and makes 
us forget the tedium of his politics, and his frequent aberrations from 
the orbit of the novelist. We close the book with a disposition to pe- 
ruse it asecond time,—a rare inclination in the case of most modern 
novels,—and this alone would prove that there are merits which are 
not as easily pointed out as the defects. We cannot say that Coningsby 
will add much to D’Israeli’s fame as a novelist, although it should in- 
crease his reputation as a thinker. And with this medley of commen. 
dation and censure, we must dismiss tle work. 


2.—The American Shepherd; being a history of the sheep, with their 
breeds, management and diseases. Illustrated with portraits of 
different breeds, sheep-barns, sheds, etc. ; with an Appendix, em- 
bracing upwards of twenty letters from eminent wool-growers and 
She ep-fatte ners of diffe rent States, de tailing their re Spe clive modes 
of management. L. A. Morrett. New-York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 82 Cliff-street. 1845. 


Mr. Morretu entertains, he tells us, an affection for sheep, and 
vrites, accordingly, con amore. In the elaborate treatise before us, he 
has produced what he intended to do,—a strong work, and, we may 
add, a standard one for American farmers and breeders of sheep. No 
man in the United States,—as we are credibly informed,—has more 
experience in the management of sheep, none is better acquainted with 
the diseases to which that innocent and useful animal is liable, and with 
the remedies to be applied in every case. He is a practical man, but a 
complete enthusiast in all that relates to his favorite animal, the 
sheep,—a little timid it would seem in courting public favor and wearing 
the laurels of authorship, but stil] quite worthy to wear them. ‘This is, 
in fact, a most thorough and useful work. The author has taken pains 
to procure a recommendation of it from the Executive Committee of 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, which is prefixed to the title- 


page. This was quite unnecessary. ‘The work speaks for itself, be- 
to respectful consideration from the 
fact, that it was issued by the Messrs. Harper. We are quite tired of 


sides deriving a sufficient passport 
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the puffing system in all i ir A modest man, who pub- 
lishes a good book, like the one before us, does not require its aid. 

This work was a desideratum. There was no American work on 
the management of sheep, and treating of the various breeds, that de- 
served a place in our libraries. Te hav w one that we can place 
on the same shelf with Youatt’s, ckloeck’ nd Spooner’s works, 
feela just pride in the fact, that l n production. Weare 
ndebted for our copy of tl iseft | interesting volume, embel- 


lished with i variety < appro! t its, to Mr. Greer, of King- 


3.—EvGENE Sut.—T' indering , superbly illustrated by the 


most eminent art f ris. new and elegant translatio1 
Harper & Brothers: | 1845. 


Tus splendid work is to | mpleted ibout e 


ohteen numbers 
The embellishments are very ble, the type sufficiently large for easy 
reading, and the paper of the very first quality. We shall keep 
1umbers together, as we receive them, and shall have them bound 


manner suitable to the ch 
We are not now prepared to r w this great production o 
French novelist,—but shal! avail Ives of an early opportun 
so. We have read it, ver| bow y els as, with breathless 
t. Every chapter is, by itself, a complete picture, —drawn to the life 


Critics may, and will, cav it it, but its merits re unquestionably grreat, 


nd will carry down the auth et iture times as the most pow- 


rful writer of fiction of this, or of any », or country. Still we have 
me serious objections the undering Jew.’ It inculcates many 
ine moral lessons, but there are some scenes exh 


uttered, which, however illustrative « I te of society in France, 


bited, and reflections 


{ 


re unsuited to the tone of pub nt if America, and are, in our 
view, highly objectionable. » are sorry tl we feel] constrained 
express such an opinion in regard to a worl » rare and high an order 
of genius, and we cannot but think, t » author had exercised 


Pa ‘ . ee 
tle more caution and circumspe ,» ne ht have rendered the 


work wholly unexceptionable in t p . Nor are we satisfied 
with the denouement of the work. Our sympathies are deeply enlisted 
in behalf of the various nob! nd generous characters, wh 
figure upon the author’s stage o io We fear for them; we strug- 
gle for them ; we hope for them ; when they weep, we shed tears ; when 
they rejoice for a temporary on, we are happy; we detest, with 
them, the craft and wickedne f the mies, and believe that they 
will finally circumvent and he better of them, but, in this expecta- 
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New-York an 


W ley & Putnam. 1845. 
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Holy ( the New German Cail 
New-York : Harper Brothers. 1845. 
New Reformation, w! brought about in Germany, 
the Holy Coat of Treves 
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more by the love of gain than of God,— were not driven out of Eng. 
land nor Holland by ecclesiastical tyranny, but went away of their own 
accord, very much after the fashion of freemen. He thinks Episcopacy 
s indebted to him for these luminous discoveries that he has made re- 
specting the infirmities of the Puritans, and felicitates himself on the 
result of his pains-taking efforts. He has labored hard in his peculiar 
vocation. He has toiled all night amidst the damps and dews of that 
ungenial season, and all day, under the scorching rays of a crisping 
sun, and he has caught fish. He is a man of talents,—the Rev. Dr. 
Coit,—a champion and antagonist not to be despised. He wields a 
pretty heavy mace. We acknowledge his merits and his spirit. He is 
doubtless, too, a conscientious person, and, being a minister of the word, 
and a distinguished one, wearing the laurels of a doctorate on his brow, 
he has thought it his duty to do something for the cause of religion, and, 
being a member of the Historical Society, something also for the cause 
f literature. The history of the Puritans is a very proper topic to oc- 
cupy the attention of a writer, having such accomplishments and rest- 
ng under such obligations, since it has an aspect, on one side, towards 
the church, and, on the other, towards letters, stimulating, by its two- 
fold class of impulses, the zeal of the sectary and the ardour of the 
scholar. We are sorry for the Puritans,—more especially as they are 
dead and cannot defend themselves. The author, under the influence 
f acertain christian furor, seems quite to have forgotten the old 
heathen motto of Nihil nisi, etc. He comes down with his heavy 
sledge hammer on the ghosts of the departed. They cannot now brand- 
ish carnal weapons against him, else the issue of the encounter might 
be terrible even to the Doctor,—for some of the old Puritans were pug- 
nacious men,—quite good at an argument, and obstinate as mules in 
the defence of their rights. He has succeeded, however, as he sup- 
poses, inmaking them appear good for nothing.—objects of abhorrence 
ind loathing rather than of respect ; and yet we venture to whisper 
into the ears of his reverence, that, with all their faults, (and the Puri- 
tans had great ones,) there were bold and brave spirits among them, and 
good ones, too,—christians, scholars and gentlemen, not a few. We 
think we might venture, without apprehension, to enter upon a defence 
of the Puritans,—not, of course, ot their bad and tyrannical acts, but 
of such as were respectable and praiseworthy. We believe we could 
make a pretty fair argument in their favor,—not, perhaps, such a one 
as would silence sceptics, and melt the hearts of their enemies, but such 
as would be likely to ensure a larger share of respectful consideration 
for them from the friends of truth and humanity, than is rendered to 
their memory by the prejudices of Dr. Coit in the work before us. The 
virtues of the Puritans, were an uncomplaining endurance of the se- 
verest toils, patience under various hardships, courage amid appalling 
perils of all kinds, bravery in battle, and a sturdy love of independence. 
These are manly traits. In every age and country, they make heroes 
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nd martyrs, when such are called for by circumstances ; but, in the 


case of the Puritans, these fine qualities sre sullied by some vices 
which form the dark ground of their character. The Puritans, with all 


i 
their piety, were ambitious,--fond of power, and when they obtained 
t, not very wise, moderate nor generous in the use of it. They 
were firm champions of their own liberty alous defenders of their 
own rights, but they had less,—far less respe for the rights and liberty 


other classes of christians, than they ld have had. Their love 
f principle was a virtue, but they suffe1 jegenerate into an 
unamiable sternness,—an uncharitab! ; h the fruits were 
snathemas, bitterly and haughtily rainst their equals, and 
cruel and bloody persecutions. We 1ot justily these things in the 


Puritans. We do not suppose any one approves them, inourday. But 
for the Pilgrim fathers, not in justification, but by way 


we may Sz 
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witty, and, sometimes, employs the power of ridicule to pr 


trate an opponent. It is really an exciting work, as all such belligerent 


reatises usually are. By the enemies of the Puritans, it will be read 
h a sort of selfish gratification ;—by their friends, with indigna. 
on, and, possibly, contempt. Cui bono,-we ask,—was it written! 
What good will such a publication, in our day, do to the christian pub- 
] 
] 


W ill it cause sects to feel any more indulgent to the infirmities of 
other? Will it awaken the spirit of love and charity in the 
ts of christians towards each other,—a spirit that has been to 

rmant? Wefearnot. We fear it will rather fan the flames of 


l temper, causing them to “bite and devour.” 


— Essays, by Jonn Apercromets, M. D., F. R.S. E. Author of In. 
uiries concerning the Intellectual Powers, etc., etc. From the 
19th Edinburgh edition. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1845. 


THe great currency which this work has obtained in Scotland, where 
the merits of Dr. Abercrombie, as a philosopher and metaphysician, are 
urticularly well known, should procure it a favorable reception in this 
untry. In it, he appears in the two-fold character of a moralist and a 
tual‘teacher. The work consists of essays and sermons. The 

n “the harmony of christian faith and christian character,” is ad- 

to the laboring classes, and contains much practical wisdom 
10lesome advice. That on “the culture and discipline of the 
ind,” is a more elaborate treatise, originally published as a Rectorial 
\ddress, delivered in Marischal College, Aberdeen, and printed by the 
tus Academicus. ‘There are two sermons, entitled, “Think on 
these things,” and “The Contest and the Armour,” and a concluding 
n “The Messiah as an Example,’’—all of which are well worthy 

n of the religious r xr and the scholar,x—imbued, as they 

pure spirit of evangelical piety, and clothed in a perspicuous, 


le and elegant style. To be procured at Mr. Greer’s. 
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f the resurrection, in support of which the arguments are drawn from 
the two great sources of reason and Revelation. It is distinguished by 
boldness of reasoning, and displays rare learning: indeed, when we say, 

: ' 


that it fully sustains the reputation which Professor Bush has hereto- 
fore acquired for intellectual acumen and profound scholarship, we do 
him no more than justice. We have been at once surprised and pleased 
by his speculations,—surprised, because we did not expect such opinions 
from such a quarter, and pleased, because they correspond with ou: 
settled convictions in reference to the subject under discussion. 
The old and long received notion, that man rises from the dead with 
the same body that he had in this life, is shown to be as inconsis- 
tent with the principles of sound philosophy, as it is with the sacred 
scriptures ;—not that the author denies the doctrine of corporeity, as 
being indispensible to the exi ce man in any stage of being, but 
he maintains the doctrine of a spiritual body, as contradistinguished from 
the natural,—in accordance with the authority of St. Paul, that there is a 


natural as well as a spiritual bod) with that of our Saviour himself, 
l } 
A 


who affirms, that flesh an 
The passages from scripture, whic! n to favor the doctrine of the 


ble unnot inherit the kingdom of God. 


resurrection of the natural be ously and satisfactorily ex- 
plained in perfect consistency with this theory, a id a flood of light shed 
upon the whole subject. Ve have seldom, we confess, read a fairer, 
more luminous, or more conclusive argument. We do not presume 
that the conclusions to which the learned author has arrived, will be 
universally acquiesced in, but we are sure that they will afford sincere 
satisfaction to many minds, and that those who dissent from them alto- 
; 


gether, will find it far more eas} leny, or to denounce them, than to 
meet fairly, and overthrow effectually, the arguments by which they 


are supported. We commend tl work to the attention of theologians 
I 


and intelligent christians of all « Ss, as a rare, curious, and valuable 
work, adapte dto the state of m¢ ind 1 n idvancement of t 


eenth century, and, as we be! 


10.—Poems. By Witt W. Li vew-York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 200 Broadway. Philad lj : Geo. S. Appleton, Chesnut- 
street. MDCCCXLYV. 


THE above is the title of a new, tly printed and highly finished 
work, “affectionately inscribed t . - Albert R. Dod, by the au- 
+ 


thor, being the offspring of 


‘ 


ward the true and beau- 
tiful.”’ The writer 1s remark le ‘ - stinctness. There are no 
dark and shadowy outlines about his th its ;—they are all clear and 


well defined in his own mind, and he places them ina clear and intelli- 
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) others. There is no display of uncommon genius, but the 
p feeling, touching pathos, and unaffected simplicity, which pervade 
work, bear the stamp of truth as well as genuine poetry. His poems 

guished for the beauty of their versification, and the moral 

y which pervades them. On page thirty-nine, he descants upon 
inost interesting of the celestial appearances, with great ease, and 

pleasing manner. The pieces, generally speaking, are adapted to 
f cultivated readers ;—but there are others, more especially 
junior readers and children,—and these, too, are interesting 
tructive. Poetry knows not a more beautiful image, than the 
\ildhood, nor the sister art of painting a fairer subject. We 


» author success in his future undertakings. 


AND Srermons.—l. Mrs. Dana’s Letters, addressed to 
and friends on tl Trinity. 2. Dr. Gannett’s Dedi- 


Sermon at Montreal. 3. Rev. B. F. Barrett’s Sermon 


Corner- Stone of the New-Jerusalem. Boston and New. 


Ork. 1845. 


e the pleasure of an acquaintance with the authors of these 
productions. The Rev. Dr. Gannett, of Boston, is the successor 

e late Dr. Channing in the ministry, and wears gracefully the 
intle of the moral and intellectual fame of his eminent predecessor. 
» of the editors also of that very able periodical, the Christian 

ner, which is devoted to secular and biblical literature, and cham. 

ie doctrines of the particular denomination, to which he belongs. 
Montreal, last May, on the occasion of the 


Jiscourse, delivered at 


m of a new Church there, is an able exposition of his peculiar 
Dana, well known in this community, where she was born and 
«da Trinitarian Congregationalist,—the daughter of a most ex- 
d learned divine, whose fame is known in the churches, has, 
we understand, relinquished the faith of her fathers, and 

d the doctrines of the Cambridge school. Her letters ex- 
ithful picture of the struggles through which her mind has 
riving at her present sentiments, as well as an ingenious 

the arguments by which she attempts to support them. She 
tofore, been favorably known by some works of fiction of a 


il and religious character, and some poetical effusions and produc- 


ions of which she is the author. 
The change in the mind of Mr. Barrett, has been of a different kind. 


o, formerly, the views now advocated by Mrs. Dana and Dr. 
tt, and maintaining them, with ability, from the sacred desk, he, 
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some years since, abandoned them as untenable, and embraced the doc- 
trine of the Supreme Divinity of the Son of God. The Discourse be- 
fore us, is one of the most luminous and masterly defences of that doc- 
trine that we ever happen to have met with. 





12.—History of France from the earliest per 1 down to the oresent time. 
By M. Micuetet, Professeur,—suppleant 4 la Faculté des Let- 
tres, Professeur a |’école normale, Chef de la Section Historique 
aux Archives du Royaume; vol. 1. Translated by G. H. Smith, 
F.G.S. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1845. 


WE have just received the first volume of the above work, and have 
neither time nor space, at present, to do more than simply announce the 
fact. Wecan only say, that a good history of France, in the English 
language, has long been a great desideratum, which, we have reason to 
believe, will be fully supplied by the work before us. With the author 
it has been a life-labor, upon which he has expended infinite pains to 
render it an acceptable and thorough history, and which, from his free 
access to the national archives, rich with abundant materials, here- 
tofore but partially explored, he has been enabled to render such. The 
author is an original thinker, and a philosopher of a very diversified 
range of speculation, and this work may be expected to contain new and 
peculiar views of the social history of France. The style is fervid and 
often eloguent, but occasionally enveloped in a mysty drapery of ver- 
biage, peculiar to French writers and to this writer in particular, and 
which may be called the transcendental style. Brilliant ideas, however, 
{ten shine through the clouds, and reward the perseverance of the 
reader, and we turn away with reluctance from a work which sparkles 
with its light, or startles by the boldness of its views, and is always re- 
plete with interest. 


13.— Th Opal ; a pure Gifi fe r the H y Days. MDCCCXL\ I. 
Edited by Joun Kezese. With Illustrations by J. G. Cuapman. 
New-York. 1845. 


We have no great taste for the froth that floats on the surface of 
ur literature, but this work possesses real merit, and the articles are 
more than readable. They may, be admired, and even re-read. We 
have been particularly struck with the chapter on Southern Scenery by 
Miss Bates. It is the offspring of a fertile and beautiful fancy, and, if it 
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one, might fairly commend this work to Southern patronage 
e happy to hear that this lady has become domesticated in our 
d that she proposes, in connection with her sisters, to found a li- 
Stitution among 1 


is for the education of young ladies, and that, 
this object in view, she has become the occupant of the spacious 
time-honored mansion, which be 
Esq. in Meeting-street. 


longed to the late William Bris- 
We understand that her literary quali- 
ind ability are highly appreciated in Georgia and Florida, and, 
na, Where she has resided several years, as an 
lies. We hope she may have substantial reasons 
tified by her reception here. 


ly, in South-Caro! 


young la 


shments in this work, by Mr. Chapman, are particularly 
autiful, and w 


with English engravings from 


14.— The Miscellaneous Works of Thomas Arnold, D. D., late Head- 
Ve iste r of Rugby Ne} ool, and R gus Prof ssor of Mode rn History 


in University of Oxford. New-York: N. Appleton & Co. 
1845. 
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several on the condition of Education 
and other topics. Several of these articles have appeared 
1 t} e ‘ anf 


pages of the Edinburgh Review, and other periodicals 


n of his m 


scellaneous works appeared in London last June, 
in edition embraces several new Essays, not included 
I » others of ephemeral importance are omitted 


‘ 
nd more orderly arrangement of subjects is adopted. 

» views of one of the most eminent and forci- 
‘esent condition of that country in 
and literary aspects, this work will 
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religious 


ve, be sought after with eagerness, by scholars, statesmen and 
s, and will be imfluential in fort 


Li il ne 


ming and giving tone to public 
t on the various important matters of which it treats, particu- 

iis country. We are indebted for our copy to Mr. A. E. Miller, 
l-street. 9 
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15.—Letle 
A poste 
sTREET, L. L. D. 
TuesE Letters are addressed to fou stinguished clergymen 
Methodist Church, and were originall; tended for publication 
Ne w-York Christian Advocate, but the u I t | 
suited to that meridian, the pubiicatio W ae ed by the editor, who 


| -* x ry" we , ° } 
assioned some trivial reason for their exclusion. They are distinguished 


by the logic, wit and acumen for wl their learned jauthor is remark- 
able. It is unnecessary to recommen Southern readers any 
written by Judge Longstreet, and it is to be hoped that the forcible and 
pungent reasoning ol 1 titers, W pl ] an impression 
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in number and character, to those which have successively ap. 
peared from his pen, at short intervals from each other, he will, ere 
ng, acquire the fame of one of the most facile and voluminous theo- 

| writers of our country. We know of no middle-aged di- 

vine, who combines a greater variety of those sterling qualities which 
are necessary to constitute a first-rate biblical scholar,—a clear head,— 
a sound judgment,—learning remarkable for his years,—unflagging in- 
dustry and great zeal. We are gratified that we have a divine of his 
accomplishments among us, and only wish that the clergy of the vari- 
ous denominations might be stimulated by his example to aim at equal 
usefulness, in various paths of authorship, congenial to their studies and 


their principles. 


y Announcements—THe WRITINGS OF THE LATE Mr. Lecare 

re nearly ready for the binder, and are only kept back till the biographi- 
sketch, (which has too long been delayed, ) is furnished. The edition 

| be a very handsome one. Several of our literary gentlemen have 

| themselves to the labor of compiling this work, with much en- 
rn, with great pleasure, also, that Dr. Monette’s magnificent 

the Valley of the Mississ ppi, is now in readiness for the press. 

the honor of a personal acquaintance with that industrious and 
plished scholar, and feel a peculiar gratification in announcing the 

; appeaarnce of a work, which will shed additional lustre on Ame- 


terature 


To our Patrons and Correspondents——The delay in the publication 

f our present number has been occasioned by causes over which we 

had nocontrol, but which, we have the best reasons to believe, will not 

occur again. The article of Dr. Nott on the Unity of the Human Race, 

ind the rejoinder of Mr. Curtis, are necessarily deferred till our next 

ssue, in consequence of the great length of the former. Documents 

ind Statements relative to the Mission of Mr. Hubbard, of Massachu- 

to Louisiana, communicated by a distinguished official dignitary 

1e latter State, were received too late for insertion in our last num- 
ber, and, relating to a matter of ephemeral interest, are now omitted. 














